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AUTHOR’S NOTE 

The object of this book is not to increase the already large collection 
of recipes, but to provide instruction with regard to such important 
matters as the relative nutritive and economic values of foodstuffs, 
the principles based upon scientific data which underlie all culinary 
methods and processes used in the preparation of food and in its 
storage and preservation in the home, and manipulative skill in 
handling different preparations and in carrying out the different 
processes. 

As illustrations or examples, simple typical or basic recipes have 
been selected, for a system of standardization is the only practical 
method of collecting information either for household use or for 
class work. This can be supplemented as opportunity and experi¬ 
ence permit, and at the same time it fosters initiative and resource¬ 
fulness. 

Since new standards of living have completely revolutionized the 
general estimate of comparative values, the conservation of energy, 
physical and mental, by economy of time, labour, material, and 
money, has become superlatively the keynote to “ efficiency ” in 
all occupations, and in none more than in the teaching and practice 
of the craft of Cookery. The intelligent and successful worker, 
whether in the home or in the class, brings all her experience and 
knowledge to aim at efficiency. The very fact of efficiency divests 
the daily work of some of its inevitable monotony and tedium, and 
affords to the worker the additional satisfaction of knowing that the 
provision of wholesome well-cooked food, which builds up the 

physique of a nation, is one of the greatest assets in that nation's 
economy. 

The author takes this opportunity of expressing her indebtedness 
to the work of Dr. Hutchison upon Food and the Principles oj 
Dietetics, and to Messrs. Edward Arnold for permission to reproduce 
diagrams from this work ; also grateful acknowledgment to Messrs. 
Jones Bros, and the Davis Gas Stove Company for the use of blocks 
illustrative of culinary utensils and requisites. 


S. E. N. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE DOMESTIC WORKSHOP 

The domestic workshop, or kitchen, is the centre of activity of the 
House Craft Worker, the intelligent capable housewife. whose objec 
is the health and welfare of the family, a social unit of 

value. Therefore its equipment for effective a ^ in ‘ S \ ratl ^l h 
the utmost importance, its most obvious function being perhaps 

to provide environment for economic and h yg lc «™= ^he 

cooking of food, although kitchen activities do not stop there. 1 he 

kev to success is to be found in the principle of conservation, that is, 
making the most of everything available for the purpose in hand : 
there 8 is involved the sound business proposition—maximum 

efficiency and no waste—no waste of energy, P^^^^tTon study 
time or money. A knowledge of costing time, ^nd motion stu y 

are as invaluable to the organizer of the ho ™ e ,1 and wise 

business This proposition presupposes thoughtful ana wise 
business. ins , ktcheil - a “short walking circuit 

non-essentials by or necessary 

to™a^ly unXer consTdoration. Light and ventilation, dust 

tffis book! S The"em Wtchen^cuUery is an example of efficient 
economy as to space, equipment, and labour. 

equipment 

The scientific grouping of equipment permanent -d fixed, or 

wTth U thefr purpose/ rsM £o£S*£ value in reducing the W** 

“ Futures should be placed in a good light and the relative location 
of shelving (at a convenient height), cupboards, stove, table, and 
sink is Specially important, because of the constant passage from 
one'to an P other, and the spaces between them should perm.t of 

(Continued on p. 6) 




Fig. i.—An English Kitchen of the Old-fashioned Type 

This diart is taken from Pamphlet No. 35 issued bv the Ministry of Reconstruction on “Uses of Costing M and is reprinted 

here by permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office. 
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DELIVERY BOXES 



Fig. 2.—A Kitchen* Designed Upon Modern Lines 

Thi» Chart is taken from Pamphlet No. 35 isaue<i by the Ministry of Reconstruction on " Uses of Costing," and is reprinted 

here by permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office. 
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COOKING CRAFT 


easy and quick movement. The position of stove and sink 
must obviously be determined by that of the flues and water- 
pipes, etc. 

A range, electric or gas stove should be fixed in a good light if 
possible and not in a draughty position, otherwise there is loss of 
heat and unequal heating; from a gas stove, escape of fumes of 
consumed gas and danger of gas being blown out. 

The grouping of small equipment is no less valuable in minimizing 
fatigue and loss of time. Shelving should be fixed near to stove, 
sink, and table, as convenience may suggest, for holding utensils 
and things in daily, and almost hourly, use. 

Scientific grouping can be adapted to the construction and require¬ 
ments peculiar to any kitchen, and a little thought and small 
expenditure may transform the most badly planned and constructed 
kitchen into a useful, if not a perfect, workshop. The height of 
surfaces for working upon is important, as much unnecessary 
muscular strain and fatigue can be prevented if the height is suit¬ 
able, particularly as regards stove (oven), sink, and table. It is 
not practicable to lay down special measurements, but a well- 
calculated average should be chosen. 

An adequate supply of equipment is desirable, and its life is 
lengthened by care in handling and thorough cleanliness. 

Sufficient storage is essential. Cupboards and shelves should 
be judiciously placed, space being economically used ; they must 
be easy of access and not too high ; shelves shallow rather than 
deep are the more convenient. A kitchen cabinet is useful. 

Drawers and cupboards are convenient for articles that are not 
in constant use, but shelving within easy reach is preferable for 
things that are frequently in hand, except that, where there is much 
dust, shelving .iay not be satisfactory. Saucepan shelves should be 
arranged to allow free circulation of air. 

The sink should be beneath a window, of some material that 
does not absorb grease and moisture—such as glazed earthenware— 
7 in. to 9 in. deep, and fitted with a removable grid and plug. 
It should be fixed on cantilever brackets, with a clear open space 
beneath, easy to keep clean and dry, the sink itself sloping slightly 
towards the plug. There should be a good supply of cold water, 
and also of hot water, if possible. The absolute cleanliness of the 
sink is very important ; if neglected, it is a very fertile breeding 
ground for bacteria. 

Selection of Equipment. In the selection of equipment, either 
fixed and large, or portable and small, suitability as to type, size, 
or capacity for the specific requirements of the household and the 
available accommodation, is of primary importance. 

Large or superfluous equipment uselessly occupies air, floor, and 
shelving space, serving also as dust-traps, hampering easy movement, 
and necessitating more labour in cleaning. 
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Bear following points in mind when planning purchases— 

1. An adequate supply economizes time and labour ; a super¬ 
fluity is wasteful of both. Insufficient or indifferent equipment does 
not make for efficiency. 

2. Cheapness without efficiency and durability is no economy, 
the wear and tear of small equipment especially being constant and 
particularly heavy. 

3. The inclusion of practical labour and time-saving appliances. 

4. Selection of easily cleaned utensils where labour is limited ; 
avoid much bright metal. 

Cooking Pots. (1) Choice: metal of good quality, seamless, and 
sufficiently thick for the pan to bear constant use and exposure to 
the extreme heat of a coal range, gas or electric stove without risk 
of damage to pan or its contents. (2) Closely-fitting lids to prevent 
loss of heat and evaporation. (3) Handles preferably insulated is 
an advantage. (4) Lining perfectly smooth and pan rounded at the 
junction of sides and bottom, thereby less risk of contents “catch¬ 
ing,” and ease in stirring and cleaning. Cheap enamel-lined pans 
chip readily and are dangerous. (5) For electric stoves a special 
pan is made; the bottom is turned so that the pan comes into 
immediate contact with the hot-plate, and there is no loss of heat 
and therefore less expenditure of fuel (current). (6) One or more 
double-lipped small pans useful for sauces. 

Types of Pans. (1) The old somewhat heavy iron pot has been 
superseded by a variety of the modern cast-iron or pressed steel 
pan of lighter design, which has a silicate enamel lining, with the 
outside enamel-coated and polished. (2) Aluminium pans made of 
poor and thin metal quickly burn, bruise, warp, buckle, and get out 
of shape—result, loss of heat from stove and from pan, with evapora¬ 
tion of its contents. (3) Steel tin-lined. These also must be of good 
quality to be efficient and durable. (4) The copper pan is the most 
durable, but the most expensive and difficult to keep bright: ver¬ 
digris poisoning is apt to occur if the tin lining becomes worn ; it 
must be renewed as soon as this happens. (5) Fireproof earthen¬ 
ware, French glazed china, and fireproof glass are indispensable 
utensils now in the modern kitchen. They are not only ornamental, 
the food being served in them, but by their use fuel, food, and 
labour can be economized. See Use of Fireproof Earthenware and 
Glassware (p. 36). 

Cooking Stoves. A perfectly reliable stove is an absolute essential to 
good cooking. 

Whatever the type, whether the simplest or the most improved 
pattern of its kind, its full efficiency is possible only by absolute 
cleanliness, and by skilful management with the minimum 
expenditure of fuel. Provided the stove be really well made, 
the intelligent housewife will soon understand how to manage 
it to a nicety. 
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The type and class must be determined largely by the nature 
of the fuel supply; gas, electricity, coal, and oil are all available 
in urban districts, but in an entirely rural locality, where neither 
gas nor electricity may be installed, coal is often largely supple¬ 
mented by wood, and by the useful oil cooking stove. The 
type of stove may vary, but the cardinal tests of efficiency are the 
same. 

1. Cost as low as possible to be consistent with efficiency. 

2. Capacity sufficient for requirements of household. 

3. Durability with strength, and easy replacement of worn or 
of movable parts. 




4. Conservation of heat by closely fitting parts, by lagging of 
oven (coal, gas, and electric). 

5 - Simplicity of design, affording ease in working, ready access 
to parts requiring cleaning, and rapid heating of oven. 

6. Ventilation of oven ; means of carrying off fumes of cooking 
and of combustion of fuel (gas stove). 

7. Economy of fuel and labour in cleaning. For the latter plain 
surfaces and a minimum of tarnishable bright parts. 

How to Read Gas and Electric Meters. As gas and electric stoves 
have now practically superseded the coal range in most modem 
households, it is necessary to know how to read the meters, so 
that wasteful consumption of gas or current may be checked. 

This is quite an easy matter. Begin with the dial at the left-hand, 
note the lower of the figures between which the hand on each of 
the three dials appears and add 2 ciphers—this gives the reading 
in cubic feet, 27,000. It is assumed that the previous reading was 
24,200 c. ft. ; subtract this from the present reading to ascertain 
the consumption in the interval : 27,000 - 24,200 = 2,800 c. ft. 
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The small dial on top indicates any defect ; if it remains stationary 
when no gas is being consumed the supply and the meter are in 
order. 

Conversion of Cubic Feet into Therms. The charge for gas is now 
on the basis of its heating value, which has to be declared from time 
to time. The unit measure of heat is called the British Thermal 
Unit (B.Th.U.), and is the amount of heat required to raise i lb. 
of water through i degree in temperature (Fahrenheit). A Therm 
consists of 100,000 of these units. The declared heating value of 
a certain company’s gas is, say, 510 B.Th.U. per cubic foot. 


Tf *< 



Fig. 3A. —How to Read an Electric Meter 




The calculation of gas consumed in Therms is easily ascertained 
by this formula— 


Current c onsumption of gas in c. ft X declared heating value of gas in B.Th.U . 

100,000 B.Th.U. (1 Therm) 


2800 X 510 
100,000 


14-28 Therms. 


The price of gas supplied by the company is n^d. per Therm; 
therefore the cost of 2,800 c. ft. of gas consumed as registered 
by the meter would be 14-28 x 11*5 pence = 164-22 pence = 
13s. 8d. 

Electricity is charged so much per unit. The above illustration 
shows the five indicating dials on the meter, which resemble those 
of the gas meter, the alternate dials working anti-clockwise. The 
second dial from the right registers units of electricity, the one to 
the extreme right tenths of a unit, while the three on the left register 
tens, hundreds, and thousands respectively. To read the meter sub¬ 
tract the first reading 1602-5 units from the second, which is 1749-3 
units; the difference gives the amount of electricity used, viz. 
146-8 units. 



CHAPTER II 


MANAGEMENT OF THE DOMESTIC WORKSHOP ON 

BUSINESS LINES 

The application of the “ Science of Costing ” to this branch of 
home organization is indispensable to the economical expendi¬ 
ture of that portion of the family budget allowed for food, and 
includes— 

(a) Keeping of accounts. 

( b ) Marketing and storage of food. 

(c) Records of all kitchen activities : in relation to cookery, 
those of recipes, methods, etc. 

Keeping accounts economizes time, prevents much unnecessary 
worry, and requires no elaborate system of book-keeping. This 
subject is dealt with fully under Domestic Calculations. With 
reference to expenditure upon food, it is an excellent plan to keep 
these items entirely separate, this being an aid to the housekeeper 
in spending to the utmost advantage every penny allowed. 

Marketing. The selection of foodstuffs in relation to good results 
in cooking is very closely allied, their purchase requiring the exercise 
of sound common sense, forethought, and discrimination. The 
amount of the weekly allowance for food only must influence the 
housewife in her selection, but the smaller the amount, the greater 
need for spending it to the greatest advantage. 

Points essential to best results in marketing— 

1. Familiarity with the current prices and their fluctuations, 
and the practice of reading the notices in the daily Press as to 
food supplies : comparison of price lists of local shops with others 
before final selection of a reliable tradesman. 

2. Knowledge of the qualities and nutritive properties of various 
foods, which determine their suitability and economical use in 
relation to particular culinary methods. Some foods differing 
greatly in price and quality are equally nutritive, but to be digestible 
and easily assimilated must be cooked by different processes. Also 
cheap food is often not only no economy, but wasteful on account 
of, e.g. excess of bone and of fat as in meat, of skin and bone in 
fish, of blemished parts or thickness of skin in fruit and vegetables, 
or of stale or over-dry pieces, as in pulse and dried fruits. 

3. Purchase preferably where trade is brisk, as here one can 
depend on a rapid turn-over and consequent freshness of goods, 
and from shops or markets conducted under clean and sanitary 
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conditions. The state of the food before use in the home is of vital 
importance, danger from bacterial contamination and transmission 
of disease by handling being great, especially to foods eaten in a 
raw state. 

4. Personal Selection is without doubt the most economical 
and most satisfactory method of shopping, more particularly as 
regards perishable food, such as meat, fish, vegetables, and fruit, 
the supplies of which vary considerably as to price and quality 
from day to day, owing to climatic and other conditions. In this 
way, the purchaser obtains exactly what she desires as regards 
weight, cut, and quality (a matter involving much economy), the 
tradesman understands the requirements of his customer, and 
there is also afforded an opportunity to other and younger members 
of the household of gaining valuable experience in purchasing 
food. 

5. Consideration of the season of the year, and of the size and 
needs of the family and storage accommodation, particularly that 
of the larder. 

6. Selection of food in season : it is then at its best and usually 
cheapest. 

7. Before purchasing fresh supplies, arrange the day's menu so 
as to utilize “ left overs " in the larder. 

8. Shop or send orders early in the day ; perishable food is then 
freshest, and food necessary for the mid-day meal is less likely 
to be late in dispatchand arrival. 

Purchasing in Bulk. The purchase of perishable food in larger 
quantities mainly concerns large households and establishments 
where its consumption is rapid and larder accommodation is exten¬ 
sive. The buying, however, of non-perishable food and household 
commodities in quantity is an economy common to every household, 
for certain dry goods, etc., if purchased in bulk, are generally 
cheaper and improve by storage. The capacity of the housekeeping 
purse and storeroom accommodation are important determining 
factors in regard to the amount purchased. 

Records. Recipes, menus, and records of all the varied work 
of the Domestic Workshop, its equipment, methods of cleaning 
apparatus, etc., should be kept in some form easy to refer to, and 
decipherable at once. The old haphazard method of collecting and 
jotting down odds and ends of information, without any attempt 
at classification, often meant a long and sometimes fruitless search, 
a cause of needless mental effort and of nervous irritation. 

The Card Index System solves all difficulties, the file being simple 
and easy to make. Some correspondence cards, a few indicator 
cards to differentiate and to separate the classes or sections of 
information, and a strong cardboard or wooden box to hold them, 
are the only requirements. In the application of this system to 
cookery recipes, one recipe is entered on each card, the items 
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being noted as in specimen card below, the method on the reverse 
side. The first card in each section should give the standardized 


Dish Type 

Fruit Pie Short Pastry 

Ingredients Cost 


Method 


No. of portions 

\ -r- 

Ttme 

i 

Preparation 

I 

Cooking 


i 

I 


Remarks 


: i 

i i 


Fig. 4.—Card Index File 


recipe for the type, this having been carefully tested before being 
entered. 


CHAPTER III 

PRINCIPLES OF NUTRITION 

To supply food which is nutritious and suitable to the needs of 
the human body some knowledge of the composition of the prin¬ 
cipal foods and their functions in the body is required. Blood, 
muscle, bone, teeth, nails, sinew, nerve, all organs and tissues, 
secretions and body fluids are built up from the nutnent constituents 

Thebody is composed of compound substances which are formed 
by the combination of the primary elements, the chief of which are 
oxvfien, hydrogen, carbon, calcium, phosphorus, potassium, sulphur, 
magnesium, iodine, and iron. The various foodstuffs are likewise 
composed of similar substances, which are combinations of these 
same elements, and when taken into the body provide material for 
its growth, for tissue repair, and for the maintenance of health. 

The functions of food, therefore, are— 

(a) To build up the body structure and to repair and renew the 

tissues. , . .. * 

(b) To supply energy as muscular and nervous power for its work, 

and heat to keep it warm .food thus serving as body fuel. For the 
maintenance of the health of the human body, a mixed diet of food, 
which is of good quality and containing the following food sub¬ 
stances, is necessary. These can be classified as organic, that is, 
compound substances produced in plants and animals, and inorganic, 
those which do not possess life. 

Classification of Food Substances. 

Organic Inorganic 

1. Proteins. 4. Vitamins. 1. Mineral matter. 

2. Fats. 5 - Extractives. 2. Water. 

3. Carbohydrates 

(a) Starches; (6) Dextrins 
(c) Sugars; (d) Roughage. 

Fuel Foods. The three organic food substances, proteins, fats, 
and carbohydrates, are termed fuel foods. All contain carbon, hydro¬ 
gen and oxygen, but nitrogen is present only in the proteins. They 
alone are essential to the life of every body tissue. 

These food substances are obtained from animal and plant hie, 
and man is either directly or indirectly dependent upon the vege¬ 
table kingdom for them. Animals which provide us with food feed 
upon plant life, and these green plants derive their colour from 
the chlorophyll present, which substance under the influence of 
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sunlight enables the plant to use the carbon-dioxide, water, nitrogen, 
and mineral matter which they have derived from the air and soil 
and to combine them so as to form organic living matter upon 
which the animals which supply us with food are fed. 

Proteins—Tissue Builders. The primary and chief function of 
the proteins is the building up, replacing, and repair of the body 
tissue. They also furnish the body with heat and energy, but while 
surplus protein can be used as fuel, fats and carbohydrates cannot 
take the place of protein and do its special work. Proteins are found 
more or less in most foods, and these nitrogenous compounds are 
the most important constituents of food, nitrogen being absolutely 
necessary for body-building, for replacing and repair of the tissues. 
As proteins are very abundant in muscle tissue, they have been 
termed flesh and muscle-formers. 

Proteins are present in both animal and vegetable foods, but are 
more abundant in the former; vegetable protein is less stimulating 
and also less digestible, as this substance is enclosed in cells of a 
fibrous nature (cellulose). 

Proteins in animal foods are found in meat, fish, eggs, milk, and 
cheese; in vegetable food as legumin in legumes (beans, peas, lentils), 
and in a smaller quantity as gluten in some cereals, such as wheat, rye. 

Animal Proteins — 

Myosin in muscle of meat and fish. 

Albumen in white of egg. 

Casein in milk. 

Gelatine in connective tissue of meat and fish. 

Vegetable Proteins — 

Legumin. 

Gluten. 

The proteins are extremely complex in composition, consisting 
of bodies termed “amino-acids," each containing nitrogen, and 
certain of these amino-acids are essential to the growth and develop¬ 
ment of the body and its tissues. As many as eighteen to twenty 
different amino-acids are found in the common proteins and as 
few as three or four in others, the number, nature, and combination 
of these bodies determine the relative value of the different proteins 
as to their power in building up and repairing particular body 
tissues. Compared with the vegetable proteins, those of animal 
origin are of much higher value biologically as they are able to 
yield up most readily those amino-acids necessary to the body for 
tissue formation. Of these vitally essential amino-acids there are 
five, but in some proteins they are not all present or are deficient, 
c-.g. in gelatine and in some vegetable proteins, which on this account 
are unable alone to sustain life and to build up body tissue. 

I'iie essential amino-acids are present in most of the proteins used 
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in an ordinary mixed diet composed of meat, fish, eggs, milk, vege¬ 
tables, and such will supply an adult with the protein necessary 

for the body. , _ . _ , 

Fats and Carbohydrates—Chief Sources of Body Fuel. These con¬ 
tain the elements carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, and both supply 
heat and energy to the body, in the production of which the proteins 

also assist, but in a less degree. , , , 

Fats are highly valuable fuel foods. They supply more heat and 
energy than any other food substance, and the reserve of fuel fat 
is stored in the body as adipose tissue, which also protects delicate 

internal organs.-*- . , •, . 

Being richer in carbon than carbohydrates, they are not as easily 

digested. Carbon is present in a very concentrated form in fat. 
which is, however, not the cheapest source of this food substance; 
hence the diet of the poor is, on account of expense, too frequently 
deficient in fat and overburdened with carbohydrates. 

In a diet these two food substances can be substituted one for 
the other to a certain degree, but not entirely. Fats are of both 
animal and vegetable origin, and are compounds of fatty acids and 
glycerin, the three types of fat being stearin, palmitin, and olein; 
their relative proportions in any fat determine its melting point 
and consistency or firmness. In a hard fat, such as mutton fat 
the proportion of stearin to the other fats is high and the melting 
point correspondingly high; in the softer fat butter, palnutin and 
olein are present in higher proportions than stearin and the melting 
point is consequently lower; in olive oil, a fat which is liquid at the 
ordinary temperature, a very high percentage of olein is present. 
Fats occur chiefly in animal foods: Meat, oily fish, milk and its 
products; in some cereals, such as maize and oats, and in nuts and 

Tntad fit': Suet, lard, dripping, butter, cream, cod liver oil 
Vegetable fats: Olive and cotton seed oils, margarine, nut butter, 

) > ,• i. . S' 

cocoa butter. 

Approximate Percentage of Fat Present in Various Foods 


Skimmed milk. 
Whole milk 
Maize „ . 

Oatmeal . 

Herring . 

Medium lat mutton 

.. » P ork 


0-4 - 0-5 
35-45 
5 

7-2 

8 

19-5 

26-2 


Cheese 

Cream (ordinary) 

„ (centrifugal) 
Nuts 

Lard (pure) 

Olive oil . 


33 

4 1 

82 

50-60 

100 

100 


Carbohydrates. These are also composed of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, but the two latter elements anr^resent in the same propor¬ 
tions as in water. Carbohydrates constitute about two-thirds of 
the food in the ordinary daily diet. They are an abundant and 
relatively cheap source of energy, and are quickly and easily digested; 
in the process of digestion they become chemically changed and are 
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absorbed by the tissues, and with fat and protein supply the body 
with energy. Due to chemical action in the body, the carbohydrates 
can also be changed into fat, and this with the surplus fat from fat 
foods is stored in the body as reserve to be drawn upon for supple¬ 
mentary fuel when there is a deficiency in the food supply. 

With the exception of lactose (milk sugar) and glycogen, found 
in the liver of animals, carbohydrates are obtained entirely from 
the vegetable kingdom. 

Classes of Carbohydrates 

1. Starches. 3. Sugars. 

2. Dextrins. 4. Roughage (cellulose). 

1. Starches are most abundant in and found largely in cereals 
and their products, in tubers, mostly in potatoes, and in small 
and varying amounts in other vegetables. 

2. Dextrins. Starch when subjected to heat becomes "dex- 
trinized ”; that is, changed into a form of carbohydrate termed 
“ dextrin,” which is sweetish in flavour, e.g. the crust of a baked loaf. 

3. Sugars are found chiefly in fruits and in root vegetables. Such 
are cane sugar present in the sugar cane, maple tree, beetroot, carrot, 
and parsnip; glucose or grape sugar in honey and fruits; maltose 
or malt sugar in malted barley; lactose or milk sugar in milk. 

Sugar is very soluble and is easily digested. As a food it is whole¬ 
some if taken in moderation and is a good preservative. 

4. Roughage or cellulose, the fibrous substance forming the frame¬ 
work of plants is present in fruits and vegetables and in the husks 
of cereals. Roughage is valuable and essential in the diet, it gives 
bulk, and, on account of its indigestible nature, it incites the churn¬ 
ing (peristaltic) action of the alimentary tract and so assists diges¬ 
tion, prevents constipation and poisoning of the system by the 
retention of decomposing matter in the intestines. 

Extractives. These also contain nitrogen, but they differ greatly 
from the proteins, as they can neither form tissue nor supply energy, 
but they are valuable in the diet as appetizers and stimulants, 
thus indirectly aiding digestion by stimulating the flow of the diges¬ 
tive juices. They are so called because they are extracted by boiling 
water and are in solution in meat juices, the minute differences 
as to amount and kind giving the characteristic flavour to different 
meats. The snpid bodies ( osmazome) are more developed in roast 
or baked meat than in that which is cooked by moist heat, and 
ire more abundant in the flesh of fully grown than immature animals, 
hence the usual accompaniments with roast lamb and veal and 
boiled meats. Substances similar to the meat extractives are present 
m vegetables, such as asparagin in potatoes. 

Mineral Matter. In small quantities this is absolutely essential 
to the structure of the body and to the maintenance of health and 
makes up about 5 per cent of its weight. It is present chiefly in 
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the bones and teeth, also in the body tissues and fluids. Mineral 
salts are compounds of an acid and a metal, some of which are 
sodium, magnesium, calcium, potassium, and iron. The potash 
salts and fruit and vegetable acids act as anti-scorbutics and main¬ 
tain the purity of the blood. Mineral matter is present in all foods, 
the largest proportion being found in vegetables and fruit; it is 
also present in yolk of egg, in milk as calcium salts, and in cereals, 
hence the value of such food in the diet, especially for children. 

Phosphorus and calcium are essential to bone formation and to 
teeth* iron is necessary for the red corpuscles of the blood, and 
both it and phosphorus are elements indispensable in the structure 

of body cells. . , , , , , , . , 

Water This is most essential to the health of the body. A human 

being cannot live for long without water, but he is able to exist 
for quite a considerable period upon water alone. Water assists 
in regulating the body temperature, it holds matter in solution m 
the body fluids and transmits it to the tissues, and facilitates the 
removal of waste through the excretory organs. Water ^ present 
in all solid foods, largely in fruits and green vegetables, but the 
chief source of supply is beverages. In addition to the water present 
in food, the adult requires from 2^-3 pt. of water dail^ 0 ^y t> 

Water present in dried legumes (peas beans) . . • 2 per cent 

vegetables and fruit . • • • Bo ~ 9 ° 

meat (with average amount of lean and fat) 75*77 

Vitamins. In addition to the fuel food substances, mineral matter, 
and water, there are the vitamins, or so-called food accessory factors, 
which are present in very minute quantities m various foods These 
are chemical substances essential to life the amount needed being 
so minute that it is almost negligible, but their presence m the diet 
is of vital importance to nutrition and they are indispensable to 
the growth and development of the body tissues, to the maintenance 
of health, and as a protection against infection and disease. A diet 
lacking or deficient in vitamins is the cause of conditions or dis¬ 
orders which affect the joints nervous system, mucous tissue 
growth of teeth and bone, and general development. The result 
of a deficiency or absence of vitamins in a child s diet shows 
itself very quickly, and may prove serious or even fatal. Vitamins 
are found i2 many foods, but very few contain all the classes which 
are known up to the present, and one vitamin cannot be substituted 
for another as is the case with carbohydrates or fats. Vitamins 
so easily change and lose their identity that their extraction from 
food substances is very difficult, but five groups have been definitely 

isolate these in’ the body, but they are stored by it in 

Its tissues and are derived from animal and vegetable food, which 

in the first place from plant life, sunlight being an 1m- 
^"actor ^ production of certain vitamins. Each class 
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is essential, and a mixed diet of good food, which includes fruit and 
vegetables, will supply all the vitamins necessary to the maintenance 

of health of the normal adult. . 

Vitamins are affected by heat in the presence of air, by heat under 
pressure, and by the loss of freshness. Drying is harmful to some, 
and certain vitamins are destroyed by the use of soda in cooking. 

Vitamin A or “ Fat Soluble A.” Vitamins of this class are essential 
to human life, to the adult and child, but the former requires less 
than the growing child. These vitamins promote growth and de¬ 
velopment and are a protective against infection; a deficiency in 
a child’s diet arrests development, is the cause of loss of weight, 
of low resistance to infection, and of eye trouble; in an adult a de¬ 
ficiency is the cause of a form of night blindness. Vitamin A is 
also closely associated with vitamin D. 

Found mainly in animal fats, beef and mutton (not in pig fat lard), 
in milk and its products in a greater degree when animals are pasture 
fed; in oily fish, largely in cod liver oil; also in green-leaved vege¬ 
tables, tomato and the yellow part of carrot. It is stable to the 
ordinary temperature of cooking, but is destroyed by prolonged 
heating or in the presence of air. 

Vitamin B. In this class, two types have been separated, Bi 
and B2; these are soluble in water. Bi is anti-neuritic; a deficiency 
is the cause of nervous disorders and a total absence in the diet 
results in the acute nervous disease known as beri-beri. 

Found chiefly in cereals, in the germ, which is particularly rich 
in it, and in the husk; in the seed of legumes, peas, and beans, 
and largely in yeast and in its manufactured products, e.g. marmite; 
also in the internal organs of animals and in egg yolk. 

B2 protects against the skin disease "pellagra." 

Found in many of the ordinary foodstuffs, in vegetables and milk. 
Vitamins of Class B are resistant to the ordinary heat of cooking, 
but are impaired by milling, as in the removal of the germ and 
husk in white llour and in the removal of the husk in polished rice, 
or they are destroyed by a high temperature, as in canning. 

Vitamin C is also soluble in water, and is termed anti-scorbutic, 
since it prevents scurvy by keeping the blood pure. 

I'resent in fresh fruits, particularly of the citrus class—lemons, 
grape fruit, oranges; fresh vegetables and in green salad plants, 
also in tomatoes. Vitamins of this class are most affected by cooking 
and are unstable even in moderate heat in the presence of air, 
therefore uncooked fruits and raw vegetables are of much greater 
value in the diet than those w-hich are cooked or dried. The vita¬ 
mins in green vegetables are destroyed by the use of alkali and 
exposure to great heat. 

Vitamin D is another fat soluble, and is found closely associated 
with A. It is termed anti-rachitic, as it wards off rickets and is 
essential to the growth of bone and teeth. 
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Present in animal fats, in fish fats (cod liver oil), and in liver. 

It can also be produced by the action of the sun on ergosterol 
a fat substance present in some fats. Vitamins of this class are 
more stable than A, but are destroyed by heat in the presence of 
air Thev are found also in green leaves exposed to sunlight 
Vitamin E. Also a fat soluble, but little is really yet 
about it except that it exists in the food substances included 
in the average mixed diet, and it is supposed that Vitamm F found 

with it may influence reproduction. , , ... , 

Spices and Condiments do not supply the body With building 

material and heat and energy, but are useful adjuncts in the diet by 
rendering insipid and flavourless food appetizing; they incite the 
flow of the digestive juices and so assist indirectly m digestion. 

Refuse or Waste. Food as purchased, after preparation, and 
even when served, contains inedible parts, such as bone of meat an 
fish shell of egg, skin, and seeds of fruit and vegetables, the c °mpo- 
sition of which is similar to the edible portions. This is of import¬ 
ance in considering the real cost of the food and in the economical 

Pl Mes^uremen^oi Muscular Power and Heat supplied by Food. 
The Calorie As coal is burnt in a furnace in the presence of 
oxvecn its latent energy being transformed into heat and power 
so y food. Consumed ancFoxidizId in the body, produces-heat and 
energy for the performance of its physical and mental work. Just 
as different kinds of coal have various fuel values, which are esti 
mated by the heat and energy produced per ton, in the same_way 
the nutrients of food give off different amounts of energy, varying 
also in theTr fuel or cflorific value. This is measured by a calor.e 
or fuel unit; that is, the amount of heat required to raise 1 kilo 
gramme (about 1* pints) through I* Centigrade; or, if transformed 
into mechanical power, it would raise 1 ton through i *54 ft - 

To Find the Fuel Value of any Food. The fuel value of a food 
depends upon the actual proportion of nutrients present, especia y 

upon the amount of fat it contains. , , ♦ 1 10 

To ascertain the calorific value of a particular food, multiply the 

percentage present of protein and also of carbohydrate by 41* an 

of fat by9-3, the total being the number of calories in 100 parts of 

th A milk containing in every 100 grammes 2 per ant o f protein. 
4 per cent of fat. and 6 per cent of carbohydrates, will yield 70 

calories— 


Protein . 

Fat 

Carbohydrate . 


2 X 4-1 

4 X 93 
6 X 41 


Total fuel or calorific value 


8*2 

37*2 

24*6 


«=■ 70-0 calories 
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Conservation of Energy. Of food taken into the body in excess, 
more or less of the surplus may be stored in the body as fat (fuel). 
Proteins can be transformed into carbohydrates and fats, carbo¬ 
hydrates changed into fats, and these, with that derived from various 
foods, are stored as reserve fuel to be used as necessity demands. 

True Nutritive Value of Food. It is not the amount of food 
consumed, but that which is digested and absorbed into the system, 
that nourishes the body. The food is digested by the ferments 
secreted by the digestive juices, and undergoes a number of chemical 
changes in its passage through the alimentary canal; this begins 
in the mouth by the action of the saliva upon starches, in the 
stomach by the gastric juices upon the proteins, and in the intestines 
by the pancreatic juice upon proteins, fats, and carbohydrates. 

Digestion is aided by the fine division of the food in the process 
of mastication and by the churning or peristaltic action of the 
stomach and intestines, which mixes the digestive juices with the 
food. The digested food passes through the walls of the alimentary 
canal, undergoing further chemical changes, is absorbed into the 
blood stream, which is supplied with oxygen in the lungs and is 
distributed by the heart and large vessels to every part of the body, 
furnishing it with material and energy necessary for its maintenance 
and for the functions of its various organs. 

Proteins are the least completely absorbed of all the three chief 
constituents. Fat in comparison with protein is very completely 
absorbed ; the absorption of carbohydrates is the most complete, 
sugars being assimilated to the minutest quantity. Dieticians vary 
greatly as to their proportions in the diet. Attwater’s estimate is— 

Daily amount oj chief food constituents necessary for an average adult. 

Protein approximately 3-5 oz. 

I'at .. 3-5 oz. 

Carbohydrates ,, 14 oz. 

Individuals differ greatly as to the quantity and kind of food they 
require, consequently the amount and proportions of the above 
must vary slightly." More food, and that of a different kind, is 
necessary in cold weather than in hot; men as a rule require more 
nod than women ; women more than young and growing children ; 
and old people and those of sedentary habits less than those of 
active habits and accustomed to heavy muscular work. 

.1 Mixed Diet, so essential to maintain the body in health, is 
brought about by necessity, for no one article of food can furnish 
the nutrients in the correct proportions. Instinct, taste, and 
experience, with the knowledge of the composition of food and its 
nutritive properties, make the arrangement of a well-balanced diet 
no very difficult matter. With careful selection and adaptation 
of food to the individual requirements, the ordinary diet of most 
households usually supplies the body with sufficient heat and energy 
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and, with them, the necessary protein and vitamins, the excess of one 
constituent in a food being counterbalanced by its deficiency in 
another ; thus, milk puddings usually consist of milk, egg, and rice 
or bread, milk and egg being rich in protems, and nee and bread 

in carbohydrates. . . 

Economy of Food in Relation to Cost. The pnee of a food is 

frequently regulated by its rarity, by caprice of the palate, by 
popularity in demand and difficulty of supply, and is no true esti¬ 
mate of its nutritive and economical value. This can be determined 
only by comparing the quantities of nutrients and energy supplied 
by certain foods for a given sum. For example, as a source of 
protein, cheese contains about 33 per cent, and lean beef 20-21 
per cent, therefore as cheese is about half the price of beef its 
food value as to protein is much greater than that of beef. Again, 
Stilton cheese costs twice as much as American, but contains about 
the same nutriment. The following facts relative to the three chief 
organic constituents of foods are of much practical importance in 
considering diets and the value of food nutrients in relation to 

cost. , . . 

Protein. ( a) The most important and also the most expensive , 

some variety of protein is essential to health, and this lequires the 

most careful consideration, the economy being to use and to combine 

those varieties which will supply the necessary amount at the least 

cost. . 

(b) Animal protein is more easily digested than vegetable protein 

and it is therefore often an economy to expend more money for 
the required amount of the former than less for an equal quantity 
of the latter. 

(c) The more that foods rich in protein, such as meat, eggs, and 
milk, are combined with other foods in cooking, the less are the 

former hv lired as separate dishes. 

(rf) I (loosing protein-rich foods, the amount of energy supplied 
by them should be taken into account, e.g. 1 lb. medium fat meat, 
2 quarts of milk, and 8 eggs each yield about 2 ozs. of protein, but 
the meat has more fat, yielding three times as much energy as milk 
and nearly three times as much as the 8 eggs. 

(e) There is an important difference in amount of protein present 
in cooked and in raw legumes and cereals ; in cooking, both take 
up a considerable amount of water, becoming more bulky and more 
dilute. Boiled beans will contain almost two-thirds less protein 
than as in the raw state ; and cereals from one-eiglith to one-third 
less, according to the amount of water used in cooking. 

Fats and Carbohydrates, (a) Of the two sources of carbon, the 
cheaper but also more bulky carbohydrates cannot be substituted 
for the more expensive and highly essential fats. However, the 
relative proportions of these necessary constituents of food vary with 
the individual, the climate, the season, and other conditions. Fat 


CHAPTER VII 

GLOSSARY OF CULINARY TERMS 

Au Gratin. A dish covered with sauce, coated with bread-crumbs, 
browned in the oven and served in the utensil m which it is-cooked. 
Au Maigre. Dishes prepared without either meat or meat stock. 

and suitable for Lenten fare. an H rooked 

Au Naturel Food served raw, or plainly prepared and cooked. 

Bain Marie A large pan, square or oblong, with about 4 in. 

defn of boiling water, fitted with a set of smaU saucepans, in which 

sauces, etc., can be kept hot without burning or reducing. 

%‘isauc A thickened soup made from shell-fish. _ 

Blanch To nut into cold water and bring to boiling point 
o^fect Jo remove strong flavour, to whiten, to soften, or to cleanse, 

and to remove skins from nuts. 

fl ™,riJ ng M“of fish, meat, poultry or game, made into 

rffriSf bread upon which small birds and 

entries are dished. . „ e frirrl hr^ad 

Method*? inserUng Cy stri P r of fat bacon or' pork into 
surface of lean meats^ kenin for soups and sauces. 

MacZinc A mixture of various fruits or vegetables, cut into 

1 V ,f‘ ety f. Sh t P ktnd of pickling medium consisting of vinegar or 

SSStaU iol i short time before coSfTto 

mZTpoL Foundation S or bed of vegetables used in preparing 

braised food-soups, ^sauc^ ^ liquid ^ as a foundatlon 

Panada. Nh * .. *nd for binding ingredients together, 

for mixture of sounlfc type, auu 51 , „ nnr i rrarnishine 

Panuretle Fine red crumbs used for crumbing and garnishing. 

Paprika Red Hungarian pepper, less pungent than Cayenne. 

Pot au feu. French earthenware vessel for making soup or stock . 

aUo name o^h^pop^ar^rench ^ ee ^ro ^ a pulp by 

cooking and sieved. 
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Rechauffe. Any dish made with re-heated food. 

Rissoles. Mixture similar to that of croquette, enclosed m pastry 

and fried. ,. . 

Roux. A thickening for soups and sauces, made of butter and 

flour and cooked over the fire to colour or not as required for white 
or brown soup or sauce. 

Salpicon. A mince of meat, poultry, etc., enriched with other 
ingredients and used for croquettes, rissoles, patties, etc. 

Tammy. A cloth or sieve through which sauces are pressed 

or rubbed to make them smooth and glossy. 

Zest. The rind of a lemon or orange pared thinly without any 

P ' th ' HOMELY MEASURES 

To ensure the best results in cookery, accuracy as to quantities 
is most essential; for some cooks, good judgment with experience 
may suffice, but the use of scales and of homely measures is necessary 
to most people. 

Liquids 

i teacupful = i gill or i pint or 6 tablespoonfuls, 

i breakfastcupful or i tumbler = 1 pint, 
io oz. liquid = 1 pint. 

$ fluid oz. = i tablespoon, 

i teaspoonful . = 6o drops. 

Dry Ingredients. One spoonful means “ rounded," there being 
as much above the bowl of the spoon as there is in it. 

i tablespoonful = approximately i oz. 

(finely chopped suet, flour, moist sugar) 
i dessertspoonful = 

i teaspoonful = 

i level tcacupful = 

i breakfastcupful castor sugar or flour = 

l breakfastcupful rice or brown sugar = 

1 breakfastcupful butter, lard or dripping 

(heaped) = 

2 tablespoonfuls breadcrumbs = 

i tablespoonful treacle or jam = 

Piece of butter size of small hen's egg = 

Piece of butter size of walnut = 

8 large or io small eggs = 

i hen’s egg = 

o lumps of sugar of ordinary size = 

APPROXIMATE OVEN TEMPERATURES 


1 oz. 

1 oz. 
lib. 

8 oz. 

7 oz. 

7 oz. 

1 oz. 

2 oz. 
il oz. 
i oz. 

i lb. 

11-2 OZ. 
I oz. 


Baking 


Oven Roasting 


Bread 

Tuff pastry 

Plainer pastry 

Cakes 

Mutton 

Beef-Veal 

Game and Poultry 

Pork 


-45°° F. 
42O°-40o° F. 
4 zo° F. 
34o°-42o° F. 
295°-3 00 ° F. 
3oo 0 -3io° F. 
30o°-3io° F. 
320 ' 


0 F. 


Oven Test. The thermometer, although very useful and absolutely 
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essential for certain processes (e.g. sugar boiling), is not really 
practical for household cookery, a knowledge of the correct heat 
necessary for most culinary methods being soon acquired by ex¬ 
perience. A homely test for the heat of the oven is that of a small 
piece of thin white paper placed in the oven for 3 to 4 minutes. If 
it does not colour, the oven is too cool, if it becomes dark brown 
or black, it is too hot. A golden brown colour denotes the heat 
is sufficient for bread, small cakes, and pastry ; a pale fawn for 
large cakes, sponge cakes, and gingerbread. 

MOVEMENTS TO COMBINE INGREDIENTS 

Deft and rapid manipulation is important ; this minimizes mus¬ 
cular exertion and noise, and although the use of the small and 
practical labour-saving devices for chopping, mincing, whisking, 
mixing, etc., should be adopted, it is essential to be able to be 
independent of such means and to know the correct method of 
carrying out these minor culinary operations, for the correct way 
is both the quickest and the easiest. In combining ingredients 
there are three ways—stirring, beating, and cutting and folding in, 
all of which require dexterity of manipulation. ... 

Stirring. The movement of the spoon, iron or wooden, is circular, 
the circle increasing until all ingredients are blended, e.g. in mixing 

a batter. , , . x 

Beating. The object is smoothness of the mixture and the 

introduction of air, the mixture being turned over continually, 
each time bringing the under parts to the surface, the whisk or spoon 
being in constant contact with the whole and drawing it away from 
the bottom and sides of the basin or bowl. 

Cutting and Folding In. The object is to combine one ingredient 
of light texture, such as whipped white of egg, with another or 
mixture of ingredients. To do this move the spoon vertically as 
in cutting, and alternately with this use a turning-over movement 
until the whole is uniformly and smoothly blended. An iron spoon 
is used, as it cuts more sharply and prevents the escape of air 
already introduced in the whisked ingredients. 

SEASONING AND FLAVOURING 

The fine art of cooking is to develop the natural flavour of the 
food, the additional flavouring and seasoning being used to improve 
it, so that the food is thereby rendered more appetizing and more 
easy of digestion. In ordinary household fare, seasoning and 
flavouring are particularly important; by the judicious use of simple 
and varied ingredients of this class, many appetizing variations 
can be made from the same recipe. Seasoning and flavouring in 
excess is just as unpalatable as lack of it. Fresh or dried herbs 
and fresh vegetables are preferable to, and cheaper than, the manu¬ 
factured sauces ; spices, ingredients of a very pungent, strong or 
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acid nature, and strong essences must be used with judgment 
essences, being volatile, should be added at the last. Where a 
variety of flavourings are added, these must be well blended, e.g. 



Fig. 14.—Lightning Mincer 


tomato sauce. When using vegetables, herbs, etc., the quantity 
used must be left to personal discrimination. 

DISHING AND GARNISHING 

Dishing. Food should be not only attractive to the palate, but 
also to the eye, for if uninviting in appearance it is not as stimulat¬ 
ing to digestive activity. Neat and smart dishing is important, it 



contributes greatly to the success of all dishes and to none more 
than to the very simple ones, which may look most uninviting if 
served in a slovenly or untidy fashion. Take for example, a dish of 
boiled cabbage or of ordinary stewed meat. 

When dishing hot food— 

(a) Both the dish and any accompaniments should be really 
hot and in readiness for the food to be sent “ piping hot ” to table. 
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(6) Dish quickly ; grilled foods, souffles, batters, omelets, and 

light, hot after-dinner savouries should be upon the table as quickly 

as possible after they are cooked. ... 

(c) Remove any traces of spots of gravy from the rim of the dish 

with a cloth dipped into hot water. 

Garnishing. The object of garnishing is either to supply some 
appropriate and suitable adjunct to a dish, e.g. chipped potatoes 
and mditre d’hotel butter with grilled meat or to make the dish 
more attractive in flavour and appearance, e.g. lemon and parsley 

with fish and white meats. 




\ \ 
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p 1G ,6 —How to Crimp Cucumber 

cnit'ihilitv of the garnish must be left greatly 
, T h <r. ohoice and y . f hot {ood the garnish should 

to individual lodgment and t . ickly dished ; for cold food 

tha S t l ?f P a C more e aborate nature can be used, but over-garnishing 
deUaas a from rather than contributes 

the dish. The following arc simple and very generally usea 

Pa ?i e C^rPu n r' S ; C e y CU wShit r weU n remove the sprigs from the stalks 
To Chop Tarstey. ^ possible in a cloth ; gather them up 

and squeeze ilhem y I several times, then chop finely, 

into a bunch and cut them act and wQrk the handle up 

a K nd P down r ra forw^ds'and backwards. A ■ Lightning ” Mincer 

U T^CrZt l a ^» tim Cu a t nd som b e 0 th\n slices of lemon and remove 
To Crtmp Tenio. inted kn if e serrate the edge, cut each slice 

into^half' a^d^hhaS n^rly through to the centre to form a 
bU r t :^4 a Cu C «m^. lM Crnnped cucumber is an attractive garnish 
for cold entries ° f ° f c ^blr w ith a smooth skin is necessary. 

a? 

striped appearance Olt the block m haHJeiigthwis^and cut eac i 

P’r^rVut the bread which should not b! new, into slices 
abouttin! in thickne^r the slices into strips, and the strips into 
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diamond or triangular shapes, and for soup into dice; or stamp the 
slices of bread out into small shapes with a fancy or plain cutter. 
Fry in hot, deep fat. 



Fig. 17.— How to Cut Croutons 

HINTS UPON COOKING A MEAL 

1. Attend to the oven if it is needed, so that the latter may be 

at the correct heat when required. 

2. Collect all ingredients and utensils before beginning to work. 

3. Weigh and measure accurately, be careful as to details in all 

methods and processes. 

4. Begin with the dish that requires longest cooking; endeavour 
for the preparations to proceed simultaneously, this to avoid waste 
of time later on and to ensure that all the adjuncts and accom¬ 
paniments to a dish will be properly cooked when they are required 
for dishing. 

5. Be alert of eye and of ear, giving frequent attention to stove 
and to oven, and gauge the time for cooking accurately, not by 
guess-work. 

6. Economize space in the oven and on the hot plate to allow 
each article of food to be cooked at the right heat. 

7. Avoid waste of gas and electric current by not putting it on 
too soon and by turning it out when it is no longer needed. Do not 
use unnecessarily large utensils for boiling water, and avoid letting 
the water boil for a long time before it is required. 

6. Clear and wash up as you go along, and put away any utensils 
or ingre dients which have been used and are not again required. 

9. Dish quickly and neatly and serve punctually. Serve all 

hot food very hot. 



CHAPTER VIII 
STOCKS AND SOUPS 
STOCK 

Stock is a liquid containing some of the soluble nutrients and 

sauces, and gravies. The , b) th £ prolonged application of 

(a) the solvent action of water, ^.gelatinous and sinewy parts 

Tmea b with a certain proportion of bone ^ The^e'overpowi'r “the 
seasoning and flavouring are= to> be^voided« these overpower 

charactenstic flavour of meat stock and ti ^ Uy 

meatTstock Ind should be added w^h discretion in fish and vegetable 

ctiarse 

vegetables ^^^^^n^te^^eter^andturnip' ^oldfare^particu- 
flavour should P redo ™ na * e , Vegetables, being very absor- 

SSrtS tfiAsrt asww 

vegetables m making stocky stock _ brown and wh ite. is 

mLe 6 o^lv US for ipec S ial purp<jses, but a good supply of household 
made only for speci P P be availab i e a s it is an everyday 

or general f‘°^ h f?„ u d seb0 V especially a large one, and is one of 
requirement in th n e n "? u s se Q ( a Reorganized kitchen. ” Odds and 

^¥74^ked^b^s and ^^fr^etable^^e 

S^d“but .^TainTld s£b^ ThhrgTwhich shouTd no', 

“ e 

make the stock cloudy. For a small family the fireproof earthen- 
ware marmite, glazed 7 inside which renders it n°-f “rbent, and 
with Yu\ to nrevent evaporation, is the most satistactory , ir 
" a ‘ ‘ t o d clLn P and requires little fuel to keep the contents at simmer- 
ine^point Where stock is made constantly and in a large quantity, 
a fneSfstock-pot with tap and fitted inside with a strainer to tap 


3-(r./.M9) 
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(as in Fie. 18) is almost indispensable. Absolute cleanliness of the 
utensil is essential, and if required daily it should be scoured each 

time after use. . ... . 

To prevent stock from turning sour, which is very possible m 

mild or hot weather, strain off meat and vegetables as soon as 

stock is removed from fire or gas; the vegetables are of no 

further use, being flavourless. When cold, remove the congealed 

fat from the surface ; boil up daily in hot weather, and every 

second day in winter. The fat removed from the surface am be 

clarified and used for frying. Surplus stock can be boiled down 

for glaze. 


Varieties of Stock 


Kind. 


Principal Ingredients. 


Uses. 


First 

( la) Brown 
( (b) White 
Second. 


Bonk 


Household 
or General 


Game and 
Poultry 
Fish. 


Vegetable 


( Fresh meat only, the first boiling of the 
] meat. 

( Fresh flavouring vegetables. 

Meat strained from first stock with addi¬ 
tion of fresh vegetables, sufficient water 
or meat boilings to cover. 

Fresh meat bones. Bones can be re- 
boiled once or twice before all the 
gelatine is extracted. Cooked meat 
bones afford a better flavour, but some 
of the nutrients have been already ex¬ 
tracted. Stock is cooked until bones 
arc dry and pitted with small holes. 

The economical and “ stand-by stock. 
Scraps of uncooked and cooked meat 
and bones, pieces of fresh vegetables, 
giblets, carcases of birds, unthickened 
gravies. Meat boilings instead of 
water ; if salt it must be diluted. 

Carcases and trimmings of game and poul¬ 
try. cooked and uncooked, feet, giblets. 

Cheap white fish or heads, skin and trim¬ 
mings (oily fish unsuitable). Additional 
flavourings, such as bay leaf, mace, 
etc. 

Various vegetables, trimmings, and par¬ 
ings of fresh vegetables with herbs. 
Liquid in which vegetables (except 
cabbage), macaroni and rice have been 
cooked can be utilized. For white 
stock, vegetables, sautid in butter, not 
coloured ; for brown, cooked until 
brown. 


For Consommi. 

For best white 
soups. 

General. Purges, 
etc. 

General. 


General. 


Game soups and 
dishes. 

Fish soups and 
dishes. 


Vegetarian 

cookery. 
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Approximate Proportions of Chief Ingredients and Time for Cooking 


Kind. 

Foundation . 

Water . 

Time. 

Brown 

Shin of beef 41b. . • . • 

4 q*. 

4-5 h - 

White 

Knuckle of veal 41b. - 

M 

» * 

Bone 

Fresh bones 41b. • 

** 

6—7 h. 

Fish 

White fish and bones 2lb. 

3 qt. 

ii-2 ., 

Vegetable 

Various kinds ij—2lb. .... 

2 „ 

1 — 1 1 .. 


Essential Points in Making Good Meat Stock. 

1. Absolute cleanliness of utensil and freshness of ingredients. 

2. Division of meat and bones to expose as much surface as 
possible to solvent action of water. 



Fig. 18.—Metal Stock-pot with Tap 


3. Steeping meat in cold water before application of heat, cold 
soft water having greater solvent action than hot hard. 

4 Gradual heating to boiling point for easy extraction of meat 
constituents, followed by maintenance of gentle and uniform degree 

of heat. 

5 Removal of white scum at the commencement of and 
during cooking, not of brown scum ; the latter is coagulated pro¬ 
tein matter, the former consists of impurities. Stock is cloudy if 
not skimmed. 

6. Use of vegetables whole if small, or cut into large pieces ; 
this to prevent pulping, which would make stock cloudy, and to 
prevent increasing their absorbent power. 
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BROWN STOCK (First) 


Proportions. 

4 lb. shin of beef. 

4 qt. cold water, 
i teaspoonful salt. 


Carrot, onion. 

2 stalks of celery or J teaspoonful celery 
seeds. 


Method, i. Wipe meat, remove any fat, and cut into i in. cubes, 
break bones and remove marrow (if for clear soup). 2. Cover the 
meat and bones with the water, add salt, and leave to steep for 30 
minutes. 3. Bring slowly to boiling pomt and remove white scum. 
4 After stock has been cooking about one hour, add cleaned 
vegetables. 5. Bring to boiling point again, simmer gently for 4 
to 5 hours, skimming occasionally. 6. Strain through a hair sieve 
or colander to remove bones and vegetables, and when cold remove 


White Stock made as above with white meat, knuckle of veal, 
feet, head, also rabbit and poultry; richest white stock from 

knuckle of veal and fowl. 

Meat Glaze. Surplus stock can be made into glaze. For this 
use any good brown stock and the second boiling from meat and 
bones. Remove every trace of fat, boil quickly with the lid on 
and skim frequently, reducing the liquid to about half a pint; 
then reduce again until it is about the consistency of treacle or 
syrup, being very careful to keep it well stirred at this stage, as it 
bums readily. If not required for immediate use, pour into a small 
jar, cover the surface with melted lard and cover tightly. Used 
for coating meat and for enriching sauces and gravies. 

Note. Both second stock and bone stock are boiled more rapidly 
than first stock; this is to extract completely all the gelatme from 
the bones. 



CHAPTER IX 

SOUP-MAKING 

The principles governing the making of soups are the same as for 
stock? soup P being a liquid which contains the soluble constituents 

of its ingredients : this may be thickened or not. 

As an item in the daily diet, it is too frequently neglected and 
should be eaten more generally for dietetic and economic rea f°£ s ^ 
Warm food is more stimulating than cold ; a soup is a suitab 
prelude to cold meat, particularly in winter. The uidizaUon of 
stock and of remnants of food, animal and vegetable, with other 
additions will supply some of the necessary nutriment for a meal 
wWch otherwise must be derived from meat, the most expensive 
form of protein. Through the medium of soup, other foods of a 
tissue-forming and heat- and energy-producing nature pass into 
the system, for which reason a nourishing and stimulating soup is 
of considerable value in invalid dietary, being also easy of ^gestion 
Classification of Soups. The foundation liquid of soups is stock 
of various kinds, or water ; those made without either meat-stock 
or meat being termed " maigre," such being some vegetable and 

fiS The U e P normous number of soups used may be grouped as follows- 

Thin. Thick. 

i Consommts (clarified or clear soups), i. Purges. 

’ 2. Thickened (Potass liis). 

a. Broths (unclanfied). (fl) Brown, oxtail, mulligatawny, etc. 

(b) White, including the rich white 

cream soups. 

(c) Bisques. 

Relative Food Values of Clear and Thick Soups. The value of 
soup as a food depends upon the type, that is. whether it is clear 
or thick A clear soup ( consomme ) is prepared from first meat stock. 
In the process of making such stock a portion of the meat con¬ 
stituents is extracted into the liquid—some of the connective tissue 
is converted into gelatine (even a strong stock made with very 
gelatinous meat contains only a very low percentage, i per cen 
only of gelatine being sufficient to set the liquid) a considerable 
quantity of mineral matter and extractives a small proportion o 
soluble proteins, and a small amount of fat. the latter being removed 
by skirmning, and the coagulated protein by straining the stock 
before use; the remaining liquid contains little but extractives and 
gelatine. A clear soup is therefore of little actual food value, but it 
of dietetic importance, being a stimulant and aid to digestion, because 
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its chief constituents, extractives, and gelatine, promote the flow 

° f For ffoup V to’be nourishing as well as stimulating, it must be 
thickened either by the retention of its ingredients finely divided 
as in mutton broth, or sieved as in lentil soup, or.by 
of nitrogenous matter such as macaroni, eggs milk, grated cheese, 
etc., or starchy food, as cereals and their products. 

Thick soups are on this account of very considerable food value, 
and in combination with other foods will provide part of the 

nutriment necessary in a well-balanced meal. , 

In making soup, as in all other culinary processes, a reliable 

basic recipe for a particular type can be suitably varied, and the 
housewife with a knowledge of food values and the P^iplesof 
soup-making is able to provide a considerable variety of nourishing 

household soups at a small cost. „ , 

Essentials of a Well-prepared Soup. i. Flavour. Full and go , 
that of its chief and foundation ingredients being predominant, 
minor flavourings well blended and not overpowering. Factors in 

determining flavour are— 

{a) Correct proportion of ingredients : 

Approximately \ lb. meat to i pint liquid. 

i lb. vegetables . 

i gill soaked pulse 

(b) Quality of stock. Perfect freshness, whatever its strength 

first stock only for consotttmes and rich white soups. 

(c) Fine division of ingredients, and steeping meat in cold water. 
(<*) Heating slowly to boiling point, then gentle and steady 

simmering to extract nutrient and flavouring constituents. 

(A Judicious use of flavourings, vegetables, herbs, and spices. 

2. Seasoning. Sufficient, not in excess; a soup should not 
require to be' seasoned after it is sent to table ; salt added at 

commencement of cooking. _ _ . 4 

3. Freedom from greasiness by—(a) Use of stock free from fat, 

and removal of fat from soup meat. 

(b) Careful sauteing of vegetables to ensure absorption of fat. 

(c) Skimming at commencement of cooking after boiling point 

is reached, and at intervals afterwards if necessary 

4. Consistency and Smoothness. These refer to thick soups only. 
The consistency should be that of cream, not thick like porridge, 
nor as thin as milk : it varies with the type of soup, a puree being 
slightly thicker than a potage lie or thickened soup. Causes of 
variation in consistency are 

(„) Over reduction of liquid by too rapid cooking and by cooking 

in an uncovered pan. . . .. 

(b) Insufficient cooking of ingredients and imperfect formation 

of the liaison, or thickening. 
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dienTcS lump^WaS and" ffSt’A 

S T d C^r To°e r nsur h e ly thTcolou? ofThite and delicately coloured 

S °(") A^tf-Xd pan and wooden ^ ^ 
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creme de riz, tapioca, sago,ff-jS^uantitics of flour and fat. 

n yX' oreggXiKed q w?;h qU crea m or milk, and used for the 

richer and more expensive ^ )U |^ scn tial is thorough cooking. 

Addition of liaison. A n absolute^essenti ^ ^ with 

(а) Farinaceous matter in P thc soup j us t before dishing, 

a small amount of liquid, then add to the » P I time . If a 

and boil for at ‘ fi 7 h c ™Xhed l^oca or semohna, this must 
cook in the soup until <J“ ,te tr “*Pf r Xtities of fat and of flour, 

(б) Roux. This consists of equ^.quanm.^ ^ Qr nQtj a3 

blended over the fire g >, .. * a t draw pan aside from 

required. To make ‘ h «™ U ^X,y with fat, re-heat, and cook 
the Are or gas, blend fl over-heat and become oily, or 

slightly, being careful not to le Draw t he roU x away 

colour if squired for^^ white P stirring it in gently (or the 
from the fire and add q g t to IO minutes. Over¬ 
soup will be lumpy), and happens unless care is exercised, 

S2K K "f i‘XesXm 3 if, 

XTth^r th. are added 

toX^pfustTeiXt is ’Suffident a heat is necessary 

^"t b1flin“nt when it is added, or allowed to boil 
afterwards or it will curdle. 
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Approximate Proportions of Ingredients for Liaison. 

1 oz. flour to i pint liquid. For purles made of ingredients rich in 


1 oz. flour 


• • 


M 


*• 


• • 


starch, e.g. lentil purie. 

When ingredients contain little starch, 
e.g. tomato soup. 

I oz. cornflour .. 

Roux. 

i oz. fat » t 

i oz. flour ) ^ 

1-2 yolks of eggs to i pint liquid. 

& gill cream .. „ 

CONSOMME 

A consommfe or clarified soup is a clear bright liquid. It must be 
prepared from first meat stock with a full flavour, which is augmented 
by the addition of fresh vegetables and of meat juices. The stock, 
which must be perfectly free from fat and sediment, is cleared by 
the albumen of the egg white and meat, which rises to the surface 
carrying impurities with it, the crushed egg-shell acting as a filtering 
medium in the cloth through which the soup is strained. One 
white of egg and 4 oz. lean beef are sufficient for one quart of stock. 

Cloudiness is due to use of stock poor in quality, stock that is 
greasy and not strained; imperfect coagulation of clearing agent, 
whisking after boiling point is reached, whereby the impurities 
mix again with the liquid ; not allowing the soup to settle before 
straining ; lack of cleanliness of pan or cloth—any trace of grease, 
soap, or starch will destroy brilliancy of consomme. 

Garnishes. There is only one method of preparing a clear soup, 
but it is served under different names. A variety of ingredients 
are used as garnishes, the name of the consomme being that of the 

particular garnish added to it, e.g.— 

Consommi d la Julienne Garnish of shredded vegetables. 

Consommi d la Brunoise .. dice of vegetables. 

Consomml d la Roy ale .. steamed custard stamped 

(See Custards) out into fancy shapes. 

Other garnishes are: asparagus points, French beans, quenelles, 
and Italian paste. All must be cooked before addition to the 
soup, and anything of a starchy nature, such as Italian paste, 
macaroni, etc., washed after cooking to avoid making consommi 
cloudy. 

Consomme k la Julienne. 

1 quart first brown stock, 
or half brown and half 
white stock. 

2 tablespoonfuls cold water. 

Shell and white of x egg > clearing 
4 oz. lean juicy beef > ingredients. 

Carrot finely shredded | ish 
iurmp „ .. 

i. Scrape or chop the meat very finely and steep in the cold water 
for to minutes; clean vegetables and cut into thick pieces or 


1 small onion 
i small carTot 
10 peppercorns 
Small bouquet garni 
Blade of mace 
1 clove 

1 tablespoonful sherr> 


flavourings. 
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blocks ; remove fat from stock and strain through muslin ; wash 

and crush egg shell, whisk white slightly . .. +c 

2 Put the stock into a clean stewpan and add all the ingredients, 
the herbs tied up in muslin : heat gradually and whisk the contents 
until close upon boiling point, then remove whisk. 

o Bring the liquid to boiling point, and boil for three to five 
minutes to coagulate the albumen thoroughly, with which the impur¬ 
ities are entangled. Draw the pan aside, 
cover with a plate and leave by the 
side of fire or gas for 30 minutes to WgL-l 

extract flavour of vegetables and to fa _ Jg jfifli 

allow solid matter to settle. JW^ M \m 

4. Strain through a perfectly clean If IV \1 

linen cloth, not too fine in texture, /I jl \i 

pour the consomme gently through, ft II \1 

using a ladle ; repeat if the consomme 

is not quite clear. ■. 

5. Pass a piece of kitchen paper rfc Q 

over the surface to remove minute Iff \L-^ 

specks of grease. Cook, garnish in Flo ig — ConsomM fe Stand 
boiling salted water and drain. 

ft Re-heat * season with salt it . . . 

required, add’garnish and wine if desired—1 tablespoonful sherry 

t0 No q ™ rt merdelr 1 »up isTrequently made a special soup stand 
is a convenience bS a cloth tied over the legs of an inverted chart 
answers aU ordinary purposes (see Straining of Jellies, page 239). 

BROTHS 

A Broth is a thin or unclarified soup, and is of a very considerable 
food value that is very much higher than that of the consomme or 
that of cku-ified soup, for it contains all the soluble constituents of 

its ingredients, meat v^cgetaWcs^ and^er 

and^ourishing^ndfif made with additional vegetables and cereal 
matter and eaten with bread or potatoes, will furnish a substantial 

dish in an economical two-course meal. 

Mutton beef, veal, rabbit, chicken, cow-heel, and sheep s head 
all make 'excellent broth. The two latter must be blanched to 

cleanse them before use. 


Mutton Broth. 

1 lb scrag-end or knuckle of mutton. 
1 pt. cold water. 

1 dessertspoonful rice or barley. 

1 teaspoonful chopped parsley. 


1 small leek. 

Carrot, turnip, onion. 
(1 tcacupful). 

A teaspoonful salt. 
Pepper. 
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i Wipe the meat, cut it away from the bone, removing marrow 
from the latter, and fat and skin from former; divide meat into 
small neat pieces. Slice leek (if used) tlunly. cut carrot turmp and 
onion into small dice; wash rice or blanch barley—this is very 
necessary or broth will be very cloudy 2. Put meat, aones^rnd 
one teaspoonful of salt into saucepan, bring slowly to boikng-pomt 
and skim ; add barley or rice and simmer for it hours. 3. Ada 
vegetables and continue cooking for another hour, skimming 
occasionally. 4 - Strain through a fine sieve, and remove the bones 
and fat from surface of broth. 5 - Return liquid and solid ingredients 
to pan, add parsley, season to taste, and boil up to remove raw 

flavour of parsley. . 

Note. Veal or chicken broth is prepared m the same way 

half a chicken being used to 2 pints of water; the substitution of 
crushed tapioca, sago, or arrowroot for rice or barley is preferable 
for invalids. In that case the omission of vegetables is often 
necessary, and the food value may be increased by a larger pro¬ 
portion of meat and by the addition of the yolk of an egg just 

before serving. 

PURSES 

Purges. Of thick household soups the Puree is one of the most 
economical and easy of preparation. The liquid (stock, rntik , or 
water, or a mixture of two, or of all) is thickened by the retenti 
of the solid ingredients. These are first sauted in fat to soften and 
to impart additional flavour, and then by slow and thorough cooking 
reduced to a puree or pulp, which is sieved (sometmies pounded first 
as for a meat puree— kidney) and mixed with the liquid. To prevent 
separation of the puree from the liquid, to ensure smoothness of 
texture by preventing a granular appearance, and a proper con¬ 
sistency, the addition of a small quantity of starchy matter as a 
binding medium (liaison) is essential. Usually one teaspoonful of 
flour or cornflour to one pint of liquid is sufficient, but amount vanes 
with quantity of starch present in the pulped ingredients. 

Meat, poultry, game, fish, fresh vegetables, and pulse, are largely 
used as a foundation for these soups, the accompaniment being 
dice of toasted or fried bread. The addition of milk to vegetable 
purees increases their food value, enriches flavour, and improves 
the colour, and cream augments these qualities to a S re f ter d ®6 ree - 
Both milk and cream should be added quite at the last; if boiled 
in the soup, their flavour is altered and there is a tendency to curdle. 

Vegetable Purges are of three classes, being made with 

(a) Pulse. 

(b) Succulent vegetables, potatoes, artichokes, carrots, etc. 

(c) Green and other vegetables of delicate flavour : spinach, 

green peas, sorrel, asparagus, tomatoes. 

Pulse Purges. Pulse soups require slow and very thorough 
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cooking, otherwise they have a raw starchy flavour The time of 
preparation varies with the kind ; lentil about hours, pea 2 to 
2\ hours, haricot (the longest time of all) 2* to 3 hours or even more 
if the pulse is stale, stale pulse being very difficult.to soften. The 
same method is used for haricot as for pea or lentil but as this s 
a white soup, carrot is omitted and the use of a white lined pan is 
necessary. For pea and lentil soups, pea and lentil flour may be 

substituted for the split peas or lentils (about 2$ oz. to 1 P int 

the flour being boiled in the soup for 15 to 20 minutes after the 

vegetables are tender. Tie herbs, when used, in muslin. 

A small ham-bone is an improvement to pulse soups, salt mu 
be added carefully, if either it or salt meat liquor be used. 

Pea or Lentil Soup. 

| pint of split peas or lentils. 

2 pints cold water, ham or meat 
boilings, or vegetable stock. 

1 large onion. 

! 4-* “• 

2 sticks celery or J teaspoonful 

celery seeds. . _ 4 , . 

1 Wash pulse in cold water and soak overnight in the 2 pints 

A*? i b ^v u5ed 3 

ZTut sLu the pulse“nd vegetables. 4. Add the liquid herbs 

and salt, and bring to boiling pent 5. Sktrn and srrnmer td 

pulse is quite tender, stirring occasionally. 6 Rub through1 aha r 

sieve and return to rinsed pan ; mix flour smoothly with milk it 

used (if not with a little stock or water), stir into soup boil five 
used 111 nor Serve with fried or toasted bread and, in 

of d p ra a soup. withd'^d and powdered mint, which is a 

digestive. 


Small bunch of herbs. 

1 oz. dripping. 

Pepper and salt. 

1 dessertspoonful flour. 

^ pint milk. 

Dice of fried or toasted bread. 


Potato Soup. 

1 lb. potatoes. 

1 onion (J lb.). 

2 sticks celery, or J teaspoonful 
celery seeds. 

1 oz. butter or dripping. 

Slice of bread. 


1 pint second white or vegetable 
stock, meat boilings or water. 

*°?« flo -n r ( liaison. 
i gill milk > 

Pepper and salt. 


slice ox Dreaa. . , 

?• Clean, prepare -djice ^^ndryw^U in ^n dotlr 

^IkaUat iJTa white lined pan, saute vegetables in it for five minutes 
without colouring, shaking pan occasionally to prevent sticking. 
3. Add liquid, bring to boiling point, simmer J}J} 
tender for i to i* hours, stir occasionally—a thick liquid burns 
readily. 4. Rub through a hair sieve ; if sieve not available press 
out lumps against side of pan or rub through a colander 5- Mix 
sieved portion and liquid smoothly together, and re-heat in nns'd 
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pan. 6 . Blend flour smoothly with milk, strain into soup, and boil 
for five minutes, stirring all the time. 7. Season and dish very hot; 
serve with dice of toasted bread or fried dice of bread—bread served 

The use of good white stock and cream gives a rich potato puree. 

Artichoke Puree. Use same method and proportions as for 
potato puree, but double amount of flour to thicken, as artichokes 
contain less starch than potatoes. This vegetable discolours very 
easily : wash and brush very thoroughly; as they are peeled, 
throw into cold water to which a few drops of lemon juice have been 
added ; also, when slicing, keep in slightly acid water until required; 
dry well in a cloth before sauteing. 


Small bouquet garni. 

1 teaspoonful vinegar. 

Salt, pepper, nutmeg. 

igmS aour i 

Cochineal for colouring. 

Dice of toasted or fried bread. 

} oz. butter. 

1. Chop ham, slice vegetables, heat butter, and saute these in 
it for five minutes. 2. Add sliced tomatoes, herbs, stock, and salt 
and vinegar. 3. Simmer till tender, about 1 to 1$ hours, skimming 
occasionally, then rub through hair sieve. 4. Mix cornflour with 
water or stock, strain, add to soup, and boil for five minutes 
Tapioca may be used instead of flour; add to soup and boil till 
transparent, then add milk at the last. Boiling tends to alter flavour 
of milk and cream, and acid ingredients of soup cause them to 
curdle. 5. Season with pepper and a grate of nutmeg, add a few 
drops of cochi. cal if necessary to improve colour, and serve with 
dice of toasted or fried bread. 


Tomato Soup. 

1 lb. tomatoes. 

1 pint white stock or water, 
i oz. lean ham or small ham-bone. 
1 carrot ) 

1 onion [ about 4 oz. 

Celery ) 

1 shallot. 


Green Pea Soup. 

I pint shelled pea9. 

1 handful pea-pods. 

4 pint milk. 

1 dessertspoonful flour. 

6 spinach leaves. 

1$ pints second white stock. 


1 small onion. 

3 or 4 sprigs of mint. 

Small bunch of parsley. 

1 teaspoonful castor sugar. 

Pepper, salt. 

2 tablespoonfuls cream (optional). 


1. Rinse shelled peas in cold water. Tie one-third of the quantity 
loosely in a muslin bag, wash spinach (used to improve colour of 
soup), mint, and pea-pods. 2. Put stock in white-lined pan, 
when boiling add pea-pods and all the vegetables except peas m 
bag and boil gently for 1 hour or till peas are quite soft, allowing 
peas in bag to cook in soup till just tender ; then remove to use as 
garnish. 3. Remove mint, spinach, parsley, and onion, and rub 
soup through a hair sieve. 4. Return to rinsed pan, mix flour with 
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milk strain into boiling soup, cook for five minutes, stirring the 
whole time. 5. Lastly, add the garnish of peas, sugar, and season¬ 
ing ; just before serving stir in the cream ; serve with fried 

toasted dice of bread. 


Kidney Soup. 

4 oz. kidney or two sheeps' kidneys. 
An equal quantity of lean beef. 

1 to pints second stock, 
i small onion. 

1 oz. butter or dripping. 


1 £ oz. Carolina rice, 
i teaspoonful celery seed. 
Pepper, salt, nutmeg. 

Dice of toasted or fried bread. 


i Wash kidney well, leaving it to steep for a short time in cold 
water, remove skin and core, and cut it and beef into small dice, 



Fig. 20.—Sieving Soup 

or put beef through mincer, slice onion and wash nee. 2. Heat fat 
rnoat and onion in it to brown them. 3. Add stock and 
celery seeds in muslin, bring to boiling point slowly, skim, add nee. 
and simmer gently 2 to 2* hours, skimming as necessary. 4 Strain, 
remove Telery seed, pound meat and rice, and rub through a fine 

wire or coarse hair sieve and mix with liquid. 5. 

boiling, season, add a grate of nutmeg, and serve with dice of fried 

br ^OTE.—Sheeps’ kidney cooks more quickly than °* f 

Another Method is not to sieve the ingredients, to omit the beef 
increasing the amount of kidney, which after cooking is strained 
off, the soup being thickened with cornflour or tapioca and some 

ki 'yT^r^mtdt^th sheeps’ or calves’ liver substituted for kidney 
makes an excellent soup if well seasoned and flavoured. 
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To Sieve Soup or any Other Mixture. Use two spoons for 
sieving ; stand the sieve with the narrow run uppermost inside 
a basin' Pour a little of the soup or mixture on to the sieve and 
rub it through with the back of a spoon ; if necessary, moisten the 
mixture with some of the liquid and with a clean spoon remove 
what is on the under side of the sieve. Mix the sieved and liquid 
portions well together before re-heating the soup. 


THICKENED SOUPS 

To this class belong a large number of economical household and 
more expensive soups, brown and white, including those of the rich 
" cream " type. This class is also termed potages lies on account 
of the various liaisons used for thickening and binding purposes, 

such being— , , . , 

(a) Some cereal in grain or granular form, such as rice or tapioca, 

added at the commencement, the starch thickening the liquid as 

the cooking proceeds, e.g. tapioca soup. , . 

(b) Flour or cornflour mixed with a little liquid ana added to 
soup shortly before dishing, e.g. white vegetable soup. 

(c) Roux, brown or white, added before or after the ingredients 
are cooked in the liquid, e.g. oxtail, hollandaise, and fish soups. 

(d) Liaison of egg yolk mixed with cream or milk in addition to 
a thickening of some farinaceous matter—this, added just at the 
last, thickens slightly and enriches soup as to flavour and food 
value, e.g. tapioca soup. 

Fish Soup. A fish soup is nutritious, very palatable if carefully 
flavoured and seasoned. It is also economical, for any cheap white 
fish is suitable, and every part, flesh, skin, and bone, can be utilized. 
Bones and trimmings alone, or a cod's head, make excellent nsn 
stock—only oily fish is not suitable. 


Proportions. 

1} lb. white fish —cod, hake, 
haddock, etc. 
i$ pints cold water, 
i small onion, 
i small carrot. 

Small bunch of herbs, 
i clove. 


Pepper and salt. 


i oz. flour 
i oz. butter » 
i gill milk, 
i teaspoonful 
i teaspoonful 


thickening. 


chopped parsley, 
lemon juice. 


i. Scale fish if necessary, clean, remove eyes and viscera, wash 
thoroughly and cut into small pieces. 2. Put fish in an earthenware 
or white-lined pan, cover with cold water, add salt, bring to boiling 
point, skim, simmer for io to 15 minutes, then remove a few neat 
pieces of fish to be served as garnish in soup later. 3. Slice the 
vegetables, add these and bunch of herbs, simmer for 1 hour. 
4. Strain off the liquid, rub a quarter of the solid ingredients (being 
careful to remove bones) through a hair sieve, add fish stock. Rinse 
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1$ oz. flour. 

I oz. curry powder. 

1 teaspoonful curry paste. 
Salt. 

i teaspoonful lemon juice. 
2-3 oz. Patna rice. 


pan, melt butter in it, add flour, mix smoothly draw pan aside, 
pour liquid on to it, and stir until it boils; add chopped parsley 
and pieces offish, and cook for 5 minutes; lastly add lemon juice, 

seasoning and milk, and serve very hot. , ... „ _ oU _ A 

1 tablespoonful finely shredded carrot, cooked in boiling salted 
water and added just before serving, is a suitable additional garnish. 

For an invalid. Use good fish stock only, thicken with sago 
crushed tapioca or semolina, and enrich with one or two yolks of 

eggs or a little cream. 

Mulligatawny Soup. 

1 lb. scrag-end neck of mutton. 

1 qt. second or household stock. 

1 small apple or stick of rhubarb. 

Carrot \ 

Turnip f 4-6 oz. 

Onion ) 

1 oz. dripping. 

I. Wipe meat, remove bones, and cut meat into small ^ eat P' eces * 
slice vegetables and chop apple or rhubarb. 2. Melt fat and fry 
v^egetabfes brown, mix flour 1 and curry powder, add to vegetal> es 
and fry slightly, then add meat, bones curry paste and 1 quid 
mixing well 3 Bring to boiling point, skim, simmer slowly 2 to 
2 i hours skimming occasionally. 4 - Strain through a fine wire 
sieve reserving a few of the best pieces of meat to serve in soup, and 
rub the r™der through. 5 - Re-heat add more saU d necessary 
and lemon juice ; serve with rice carefully boiled and dried (see 

H Zi 0 -Be I 'ef Rl t?nn?d ee m u«on, or rabbit are frequently used. 

Rabbit must be thoroughly washed and s ° aked f °s c 3 r °„Tof meat" 
cold water then dried and cut into neat joints, beraps ot meat 
game, poultry, and bones, cooked and uncooked, make an excellent 

foundation for an economical mulligatawny soup. 


Oxtail Soup. 

One oxtail, medium size. 

2 qts. second stock. 

2 oz. dripping. 

2 oz. flour. 

2 sticks celery or celery seeds 
Carrot > 

Turnip > 4 


oz. 


1 small onion. 

Bouquet garni. 

2 cloves. 

Blade of mace. 

Salt. 

20 peppercorns. 

Garnish of small rounds or dice 
of cooked carrot and turnips. 


i Wash the tail, cut into joints, dividing the larger ones into 
two remove superfluous fat, put into a pan, cover with cold water, 
, . 9 « .|. fBlanchinc to cleanse), pour off water and dry 

th "|iSes° tLese wdh g l,a.f the floir oz.) melt half (x oz.) 

the dripping in a pan, and when this is quite hot add pieces of oxtail 
and br£wn 3. Add stock, bring to boiling point, skim thoroughly; 
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then add the vegetables cut into large pieces, herbs, spices, and salt; 
simmer for 3 to 4 hours, skimming occasionally. 4. Strain soup 
through a fine hair sieve, reserving some small joints for garnish. 
Remove every trace of fat from surface of stock (it is better to 
it to get cold, and if possible to make the day before using). 5- With 
the remainder of flour and dripping make a brown roux, add the 
strained stock, bring to boiling point, season to taste, add the 
pieces of tail and simmer for a few minutes. 6. Just before dishing 
add the garnish of carrot and turnip previously cooked m boiling 
salted water, and wine if desired (1 tablespoonful sherry to 1 qt. 

soup). 


White Vegetable Soup. 

1J pints white stock 
or meat liquor. 
Onion. 

Celery. 

Carrot 

Turnip. 


Leek. 

Bunch of herbs. 
1 oz. butter. 

1 oz. flour. 

} pt. milk. 


I. Cut vegetables into thin strips about ij in. in length (half a 
pint when cut). 2. Melt butter and saute vegetables in it. 3. Add 
liquid, herbs, and salt, simmer vegetables until tender, about £ hour, 
and strain off vegetables. 4. Mix flour with milk, add to soup, 
and boil for five minutes. 5. Return vegetables to soup, season, 


and serve. 


CREAM SOUPS 

Tapioca Soup. 

r pint good white stock. 2 yolks of eggs. ) 

1 teaspoonful crushed tapioca. i gill cream. h Liaison. 

Pepper, salt. i 6*11 nailk. / 

Put stock in white lined pan, bring to boiling point, sprinkle in 
tapioca, simmer for 15 minutes until tapioca is quite transparent. 
2. Mix yolks of eggs with cream and milk, strain into soup, which 
must be well below boiling point (or the liquid will curdle) ; or pour 
hot soup gently and slowly on to the liaison. 3. Re-heat, but do 
not re-boil, until the egg thickens and tapioca is suspended—great 
care is necessary to prevent curdling. 4. Season and serve. 


Hollandaise Soup. 

1 pint good white stock. i gill cream. 

2 yolks of eggs. 1 tablespoonful green peas. 

$ oz. flour. 1 tablespoonful cucumber, 

i oz. butter. 1 tablcspoonful carrot. 

} gill milk. Pepper and salt. 

1 teaspoonful chopped tarragon. 

i. Cut carrot and cucumber to the shape and size of the peas and 
cook them with the peas in boiling salted water. 2. Make a roux 
with the butter and flour. 3. Add the stock which should be strained 
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and free from fat and boil for 10 minutes. 4. Cool slightly and then 
strain in the liaison (the yolks mixed with the cream and milk), and 
stir over a moderate heat until the soup thickens; do not let it boil. 
5. Season, add the cooked vegetables, and serve in a hot tureen. 

BISQUES 

These are thickened soups made with shell fish. 


Lobster Bisque. 

1 lobster, medium size or 

2 whiting. 

2 pints white or fish stock. 
Carrot. 

Turnip. 

Onion. 

Celery. 



Bunch of herbs. 

It teaspoonful Anchovy essence. 
Pepper, salt. 

Lemon juice. 

2 oz. butter. 

2 oz. flour. 

2 tablespoonfuls cream. 


1. Remove meat from lobster, cut that of claws into neat pieces 
and reserve for garnish ; wash shell (about \ lb.) thoroughly, and 
pound with the butter and remainder of the lobster 2. I lace this 
in white lined pan. allow butter to dissolve before adding flour, fry 
slightly ; add stock, vegetables, and herbs, bring to boiling point, 
skim and simmer for \ to 1 hour. 3 - Strain through a fine hair 
sieve and return to the rinsed saucepan, bring to boiling point and 
skim. 4. Add the lobster meat, seasoning, few drops of lemon 
juice and anchovy essence, lastly the cream. 5 - Serve with fried 


dice of bread. . , . . , . . . • , 

It is an economy to substitute whiting for the lobster meat, which 

can be used for another dish. e g. lobster patties, cutlets etc. 

Soups which may be either Thick or Clear. Certain thick soups, 
e.g. mulligatawny, ox-tail, tomato, or mock turtle, are often cleared. 
To prepare them, make a stock with the ingredients given for the 
particular soup, but be careful to omit any starchy ingredient, 
and not to brown either meat or vegetables. When the stock is 
cold, free from fat, strain, and follow directions given for clearing 

stock for making consomm£. 



CHAPTER X 
SAUCE-MAKING 

This is a most important item in cookery, simple or elaborate, for 
a dish to which sauce is an accompaniment is generally improved 
by this adjunct, the real success of a dish being not infrequently 
determined by its sauce. Its use is to supply additional richness 
or piquancy of flavour, sometimes to add actual nutriment to a 
dish by its food value, and also to counteract the richness of some 
food, e.g. apple sauce with roast pork, etc. Judicious seasoning 
and careful blending of its ingredients are essentials to a well-made 
sauce, which should be characterized by its own distinctive flavour 
and suitable to the dish it accompanies. Its addition to certain 
somewhat insipid and flavourless foods is to develop or to impart 
some fresh flavour, e.g. caper sauce with boiled mutton or parsley 
sauce with boiled cod. On the other hand, some meats, game, 
and poultry have strong characteristic flavours, which would be 
overpowered by a sauce over-seasoned or too strong in flavour. 

A sauce is really a seasoning in some liquid form, thickened, as 
soups are, by the addition of some ingredients termed liaisons, 
those generally used being (a) roux, (6) eggs, (c) butter and cream, 
(d) farinaceous products. Of the hundreds of sauces used, a large 
proportion are more or less variations or elaborations and derivatives 
of certain types which may be classified thus. 

CLASSES OF SAUCES 

I. Those made with roux, including the foundation sauces, 
white and brown, of plain household and superior cookery, with 
their derivatives. 

Household. 

White. 

Brown 

II. Cooked Egg Sauces. 

(a) Custard type. 

(6) Whipped egg. 

III. Cold Sauces. 

(<i) Mayonnaise and derivatives—chief ingredients oil and egg. 

(b) Chaudfroid—foundation of white or brown sauce with addition 
of aspic jelly—used for coating meats, etc. 

(c) Some unclassified—ingredients, vinegar and others, e.g. 
horse-radish, mint, and simple salad dressings. 
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Superior. 

Bechamel ) 

Velout6 f white. 
Allemande ) 
Espagnole brown. 
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IV. Nondescript Sauces. 

(a) Of puree type : tomato, bread, apple, and cranberry sauces. 

(b) Fruit, syrup or jam sauces, made with fruit juice, fresh or 
tinned, boiled with sugar and thickened ; golden syrup, jam or 
marmalade diluted with water and boiled—lemon juice added. 

(c) Made of milk or water only, simply thickened with flour, 
cornflour, or arrowroot, enriched often by addition of lump of 

butter just before serving. . 

The first group thickened with roux is of particular importance , 
to it belong the foundation sauces, white and brown, of simple and 
more elaborate cookery, various additions giving a distinctive 

flavour and name to the sauce. 

These additions may be incorporated in three ways— 

(а) By simmering the flavouring ingredients in the sauce itself, 

e.g. ham, etc., in tomato sauce. 

(б) With or without subsequent re-cooking, these being quite 
simple ingredients, e.g. yolk of egg, cream, capers, lemon juice. 

(c) By cooking ingredients in wine, butter or vinegar to extract 

their flavour. . , . . , ., , 

A thorough knowledge of how to make the simple white and 

brown sauces is the basis of all sauce making, the true secret of 

success being almost continuous attention until the sauce is finished. 


PLAIN WHITE SAUCE 

The Ingredients : butter, flour, and liquid suitable for food 
with which sauce is served. For savoury sauces, meat, fish or 
vegetable stock and milk; for meat, half milk and half meat liquor; 
for fish, half fish stock and half milk can be used, bor sweet sauces. 


milk or water. , , 

Essential qualities in a white sauce are : good colour, smoothness, 

and correct consistency. . . , 

The roux consists of equal quantities of flour and butter, the 

proportion to liquid varying with purpose for which sauce is in¬ 
tended, viz. : (a) for coating, (6) for pouring round a dish or serving 
separately, (c) as a binding medium or Panada. 


Coating . 


Flowing. 


Panada 


1 oz. flour. 

1 oz. butter. 
J pt. liquid. 


I oz. flour. 

I oz. butter. 
£ pt. liquid 


2 oz. flour. 
2 oz. fat. 

\ pt. liquid 


Method. 1 Melt butter in a white-lined pan, draw aside, mix in 
flour smoothly with a wooden spoon and stir over gentle heat for 
3 to 4 minutes without allowing roux to colour ; this is the pre- 
liminary step in cooking the flour, heat and moisture causing 
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capsules enclosing starch to rupture. 2. Draw pan aside again to 
cool roux slightly, add liquid gradually (particularly at first), mixing 
it in with the roux very smoothly. 3. Return pan to fire, bring 
sauce to boiling point, stirring the whole time, continue to stir, and 
boil for at least 7 minutes to ensure thorough cooking of flour, 
otherwise sauce does not thicken properly and is not of the correct 
consistency, is raw in flavour, and lacks glossiness. 4. Season, 
and if too thick dilute with a little liquid, either milk or stock, and 
bring up to boiling point again, stirring the whole time. 

Should the sauce be too thin, reduce by boiling rapidly, stirring 
continuously ; at this stage it is very apt to burn. 

Lumps are the result of addition of flour to hot fat and of liquid 
to roux without allowing fat and roux to cool slightly by removal 
of pan from fire or gas; they also arise from failure to mix roux 
smoothly with milk and to stir continuously during process of 
blending roux and of making sauce. 

If allowed to stand for a time over a moderate heat, a sauce 
made with roux will become thin, due to chemical change 
(dextrinization) in the flour. 

A skin forms rapidly on a thick sauce if left to stand, due to 
evaporation from the surface : covering closely with a paper dipped 
in cold water, the wet surface being in immediate contact with the 
sauce, tends to prevent this ; then cover with saucepan lid. 

To re-heat a cold sauce, apply heat gently; stir or whisk vigorously 
to prevent lumps from forming. (To keep sauces hot, see page 73.) 

Additions to a White Sauce. 

1. At commencement of cooking— 

(a) Solid ingredients for flavouring only and not as a garnish, 
e.g. vegetables in Bechamel sauce. 

(6) Ingredients to flavour milk when used as liquid for sauce 
must be boiled in the milk to extract flavour, e.g. lemon rind, 
vanilla pod, bay leaf, etc. 

2. Immediately before serving without re-boiling sauce. Butter, 
cream, eggs, sugar, essences, mild acids. 

(<*) Butter. About 1 oz. to J pt. sauce to enrich it : divide 
into small pieces, whisking or stirring in each separately and 
thoroughly, otherwise butter separates and floats on the surface, 
and sauce is oily in appearance—re-boiling sauce after addition 
of butter has the same effect. 

(b) Cream. Add gradually, stirring in carefully—boiling 
causes curdling and alters flavour of cream. 

(c) Eggs, whole or yolks only. Heat of sauce well below 
boiling point is sufficient to cook the egg—re-boiling of sauce 
causes curdling. 

(1 d) Essences are volatile: they easily evaporate if sauce re-boils. 
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U) Minor acids such as lemon juice, added drop by drop 
and only in small quantity to avoid curdling of sauce. 

(/) Sugar burns readily ; therefore added to a sweet white 

sauce just before dishing. 

3. Cold ingredients either already cooked or only requiring slight 
cooking, such as shrimps, lobster, capers, parsley. Heat these 
in sauce for 5 to 10 minutes just before serving to re-heat and to 

“some Variations of the Standard Plain White Sauce To half a 
bint of white sauce made (a) for meat with half milk and half meat 
stock or entirely of milk, (6) for fish, with half fish stock and half 
milk or entirely^of milk, add the following ingredients and season 

to taste. 

vinegar. Cook c apersm saiice for a f ^ t sau | e to re -heat egg. 

E A l e !Ts*>l' > ^dessertspoonful AnTh^y essence and few drops ol 

Haifa gSfof picked shnmps^ lew drops of Anchovy 
essence. Cook shrimps in sauce for 5 • ° 1 teaspoonful made mustard, 

i d M ^1>o S o a n^ thC " 

add vinegar and cook a couple of nunutes longe d ry Cheddar. 

. - sraa1 ' 

P ,e £ es -. o * ... u».„«rralfshead). Brains of a calf or sheep. Blanch, 

remove" lieTk^^oklLdy in stock’d water for r 5 to 30 minutes, chop, 

“ftlS So""(with fish). I raw yolk of egg or . whole egg, a few drops of 

le O°»U Ui “««ee Add j“b Sa SSSo , M. t Bl»c“ r Sel' boil til. tender, drain well, 

chop, add and cork for 2 or 3 . oed f cun el. Wash the fennel well, 

re^tf^^^Kw^^'- drain, chop hnely, and add 

to white sauce. 

PLAIN BROWN SAUCE 

The foundation is roux, the method 

similar to that for a white sauce, exccp . . , quite simple 

unti. it is light chestnut brown m co oun AUhougMutic s.n P 

others" U can'be most uS^le. ehher pale, greasy, and insqnd. 

or very dark with a burnt. " n Pj^^ k " ng of roux an d separation of 
common fault caused by (a) o\cr k . linuid is added 

fat. (6) cooking at loohigh ^ vegetabi^ 

which Results up some of the butter already 

absorbed, for which reason sk.mm.ng of a brown sauce is very 
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necessary. A brown sauce, after it is cooked, if left exposed to 
a low degree of heat will show a tendency to become " oily.” 
Uneven browning of flour gives sauce a speckled appearance. 

Points essential to success are— 

(а) Sufficient and uniform browning of vegetables and roux. 

(б) Thorough cooking, but not over-cooking, to extract full 
flavour and to cook flour. 

(c) Freedom from greasiness. 

Proportions — 

j oz. flour \ i pint second stock. 

| oz. dripping » r * Pepper, salt. 

Carrot, turnip, onion. 


Method, i. Slice thinly carrot, turnip, and onion. 2. Heat 
dripping, add carrot and turnip, and fry until they shrivel; add 
sliced onion (this bums more readily than the other vegetables) and 
fry slightly ; stir in the flour and fry all slowly over a moderate heat, 
stirring the whole time until the roux is a good brown colour. 3. 
Draw the saucepan away from fire or gas, add the stock and salt, 
mixing liquid smoothly with the roux. 4. Bring to boiling point, 
skim and boil for 30 minutes, stirring occasionally and skimming. 5. 
Just before dishing, skim thoroughly, season to taste, strain, and 
re-heat for use. 

Thin down with stock, or reduce before using if it is required. 

Piquante Sauce (one variation of plain brown sauce). 

j oz. dripping. $ pt. stock or meat liquor. 

J oz. flour. 1 dessertspoonful Ketchup, 

1 small onion or shallot. Worcester or Harvey’s sauce. 

1 small carrot. 1 tablespoonful vinegar. 

Pepper and salt. 

1. Make roux with fat, flour, and vegetables as for ordinary brown 
sauce ; add vinegar and simmer gently 3 to 4 minutes, reducing it 
to one teaspoonful to remove crude flavour. 2. Add stock and salt, 
boil up and skim well, add ketchup, simmer for 30 minutes, stirring 
and skimming occasionally. 3. Strain and re-heat. 

FOUR FOUNDATION SAUCES OF MORE ELABORATE 

COOKERY 


Flavourings and additions. 


Sauce. j 

Liaison (roux;. 

Liquid. 

Bechamel 

2 oz. butter 

1 J oz. flour 

1 pt. milk 

| 


1 shallot, 12 peppercorns, blade 
of mace. & bay leaf, bunch of 
herbs : } gill cream. 
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Method. Put vegetables and herbs in the milk, bring slowly to 
boihng point cover pan and stand it aside for 10 to 15 minutes to 
extract flavour of vegetables ; strain off milk. Make the roux and 
proceed as for ordinary white sauce, boil for 10 minutes, season, 
tammy, 1 re-heat, and add cream. __ 


Sauce. 


Liaison (roux). 


Liquid. 


Flavourings and additions. 


Veloute 


2 oz. butter 
1} oz. flour 


1 pt. white 
stock (veal) 


6-8 button mushrooms, 12 pepper¬ 
corns, lemon juice, £ gill cream, 
piece of parsley, pinch of 
nutmeg. 


Method. Make white sauce with roux and stock 1 when bothng 
add parsley, chopped mushrooms a„ P e an $ 

for 20 minutes, stirring and ^ sk m ™ng «■rcqui m ]emo / jmce 

re-heat ; add seasoning, pinch of nutmeg,_'_ 


Sauce. 


Liaison (roux). 


Liquid. 


Flavourings and additions. 


Allemande 


i oz. butter 
i oz. flour 


£ pt. white 
stock 
(chicken) 


1-2 yolks of eggs, $ oz. butter, i 
tablespoonful cream, nutmeg, 
lemon juice, pepper and salt. 


Method. Make white sauce with ™ u ^r‘toifmintTtes 6 ,' mix 
salt and pinch of nutmeg, an t J- • to SOU p. also butter in 

2S tS auce thickens ; * ««* - *1. 

Add lemon juice, tammy, and re-heat.___. 


Sauce. 


Liaison (roux). 


Liquid. 


Flavourings and additions. 


Espagnole 


2 oz. butter 
2 oz. flour 


i pt. go° d 
brown stock 


2 oz. ham 1 Characteristic 
£ gill sherry t flavourings. 

2 tomatoes ) 

i shallot, i small onion, bunch 
of herbs, small carrot. 6-8 
button mushrooms. 


Method, i. Chop ham slowly until 

of ^a'goocf browrTcolour " 2- Add stock and mushrooms, bring to 

i See Tammying on page Ti. 
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boiling point, and skim. 3. Simmer for 30 minutes, skimming 
frequently ; add tomatoes and sherry, simmer for 10 minutes, skim, 
tammy, season, and re-heat. 

These four sauces are not only the principal ones used in this 



class of cookery, but are also the basis of a very large variety of 
compound and more elaborate sauces, the latter being characterized 
by supplementary ingredients and flavourings. 

Of the three white sauces, Allemande, made with chicken stock, 



Fig. 22 .— To " Tammy ” a Sauce by Rubbing it Through the Cloth 

is the richest and most expensive; B6chamel the cheapest, is more 
generally used, and is the basis of Chaudfroid and other sauces; 
Espagnole is the foundation of many rich brown sauces for meat, 
poultry, game, and fish. 

Tammying. It is necessary to strain all sauces in which solid 
ingredients are simmered in the liquid for the extraction of their 
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flavour but the smoothness and gloss of the sauce are much greater 
if it is “ tammied." For this, a tammy cloth, the material for which 
is sold by the yard, is required. There are two methods of tammying 
a sauce ^ (a) pour it into the middle of the cloth, which should be 

scalded with boiling water to prevent the squeeze 

fold over the selvedge edges, twist the ends tightly, and squeeze 

the sauce through by wringing the cloth, as in big. 21 t\ 
persons can do this more conveniently than one ; ( b) rub the sauce 
through the cloth, as in Fig. 22. The sauce 1 s then re. h( . atcdi and 

if cream is to be added this addition is after tammying. 

EXAMPLES OF ELABORATIONS OF FOUNDATION 

SA UCES 

B6amaise Sauce. 

1 gill white sauce (B6chamcl). l 02 5 butter. 

£ gill mixed vinegars (tarragon 5 

and malt). . 

piece before adding the next ; tammy, and use. 


Demi-glace Sauce. , dessert3poon , u , sherry. 

£ pint Espagnolc sauce. 

1 gill good strong gravy 

or 

2 tablespoonfuls liquid meat glaze. ... 

1 Strain eravy free from sediment and fat, add to sauce \ h 
sherry, simmer for 15 minutes, season. 2. Stram or tammy. 




Fig 23.—A Bain Marie 

A B.„ Mu,,.. .0, g . S?™ 

ot burning, 1, n u'.iu i. u-nun .,, ' , a , baking 

tm, “Supi of inches of gently - LnL ring water in it, is a good 
substitute for the more expensive utensil. 
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COOKED EGG SAUCES 

Success in making this type of sauce, whether a plain custard or 
one more elaborate, depends upon heating the egg just, and only 
just, up to the point of thickening (coagulation of egg albumen) 
without curdling. When curdling occurs, the albumen hardens, 
shrinks, and separates from the liquid into flocculent masses. 
Custard thickens upon cooling, therefore heat a simple custard 
sauce until it coats the spoon thinly. A whipped egg sauce must be 
whisked until “frothy”; the whisking entangles the egg albumen 
as it coagulates, and this gives the frothy or foam-like appearance. 
If insufficiently heated to cook the egg, the latter separates quickly 
from the liquid on standing. 

Custard Sauce. 

£ pint milk. i dessertspoonful sugar (castor), 

i or more eggs. Flavouring. 

For method see Custards. 

A substitute for custard sauce that is easier to make is one made 
with cornflour to which a yolk of egg is added just before serving 
(see Cornflour Sauce). 

German Egg Sauce. 

i gill sherry. 2 y. olks ol e Se s - . 

1 dessertspoonful castor sugar. Strip of lemon nnd. 

i. Whisk ingredients in a small white-lined pan until the liquid 
is thick and frothy. Over-heating will cause it to curdle. 2. 
Remove lemon rind and serve at once. 

Fruit syrup may be substituted for wine. 

Hollandaise Sauce. 

2 yolks of eggs. 2 tablespoonfuls water. 

2 oz. butter. 2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice. 

Pepper, salt. Cayenne. 

i. Boil water and lemon juice until reduced to half, allow the 
liquid to cool, then add yolks separately. 2. Stir until sauce begins 
to thicken ; whisk in the butter slowly in small pieces, season, and 
dish. The sauce must not boil after addition of yolks. 

Anchovy essence, lobster meat and grated horse-radish are 

sometimes added. 


COLD SA UCES 

Mayonnaise Sauce, the chief ingredients of which are oil and yolk 
of egg, flavoured and seasoned, is the basis of others of a similar 
type, which are distinguished by ingredients and flavourings addi¬ 
tional to the foundation of mayonnaise. This sauce, the popular 
dressing for salads, is also largely used in the preparation of many 
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cold dishes, for coating or for serving as an adjunct, or for blending 
with the ingredients of these dishes. 

The essential to success is the thorough mixing of the oil with the 
egg yolk, the texture of a well-made mayonnaise being smooth 
and glossy and its consistency that of thick cream. In the process 
of mixing (with a wooden spoon for a small quantity, with a whisk 
or mayonnaise mixer for larger), the oil is split up into infinitesimally 
minute globules and, by its gradual addition to the yolk, these 
ingredients become evenly and thoroughly incorporated one with 
the other. As large a quantity as half a pint of oil can be blended 
with one yolk, but the usual proportion is i to i£ gills. 

Proporliotis. 

i gill best olive oil. 

i egg yolk. 

£ teaspoonful made mustard. 


i teaspoonful good malt or white vinegar, 
i teaspoonful tarragon vinegar. 

Pepper and salt to taste. 




Funnel 
for Oil 


Fig. 24.—How to Add the Oil 


Fig. 25.—Mayonnaise Mixer 


i Senarate volk carefully from white, add a saltspoonful of salt 
and hairthe q y uantity of p^per. 2 Add oil very graduaUy the 
first tablespoonful drop by drop the remainder more rap.dly if 
there is no sign of oil separating from the yolk, lastly the mustard 

and vinegar and additional seasoning, if necessary 

An easy method of adding the oil very gradually B to cut two 
very small wedge-shaped pieces out on either side of the cork, this 
allows the air to enter and the oil to pass out drop by drop. To 
keep the oil and egg yolks cool during the mixing process which 
is very important, dip a cloth into cold water and wrap it round 
the basin, this also steadies it. When making a iarg e quantity 
of mayonnaise, a mayonnaise mixer is a convenience as it saves 
time and labour. By means of a funnel the oil is added drop by 
drop to the egg. and the two ingredients are mixed by a wheel-like 
arrangement in the basin, this being revolved by turning the handle 

of the mixer. 
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Mayonnaise sauce must not be too acid in flavour. A crude 
cheap vinegar should not be used—lemon juice is often substituted 
for vinegar. If sauce becomes too thick during mixing, add a few 
drops of cold water from time to time. 

Causes of separation of oil from yolk (curdling). 

(а) Use of inferior ingredients—oil of poor quality, or egg not 
perfectly fresh, either of which will also spoil flavour of sauce. 

(б) Careless separation of yolk from white; presence of latter 

conducive to curdling. . 

(c) Omission to mix seasoning with yolk before addition of oil. 

(d) Too rapid blending of oil with yolk, and allowing ingredients 

or mixing bowl to become warm. 

To counteract curdling mix in a few drops of cold water to curdled 
mixture ; if this is not effective, add it drop by drop to another yolk. 
The first indication of curdling is the thin appearance of the sauce. 
The rapid separation of oil from yolk follows. 

Varieties of Mayonnaise. By addition of gherkins, capers, 
herbs, aspic jelly, etc. 


Tartare Sauce. 

i gill mayonnaise, 
i dessertspoonful chopped 
gherkins or 
capers. 


| teaspoonful chopped 
parsley. 

$ teaspoonful chopped 


tarragon. 


Add these ingredients to mayonnaise and mix thoroughly. 


Aspic Mayonnaise. 

i gill still mayonnaise. I pint aspic jelly. 

Dissolve jolly ; when cool, mix in very gradually with mayonnaise, 
and use before it begins to set. 


Mint Sauce. 

3 tablespoonfuls chopped mint. 2 tablespoonfuls water, 

i tablcspoonful castor sugar. i gill vinegar. 

Wash and dry mint, remove leaves from stalks and chop very 
finely. Heat vinegar with water and dissolve sugar in it. Pour 
hot liquid over mint and let it stand for a couple of hours to extract 

flavour. 


Horse-radish Sauce. 

1 1 oz. finely grated horse-radish, 
i gill cream. 

i tablespoonful white vinegar. 


j teaspoonful castor sugar. 

J teaspoonful made mustard. 
Salt, cayenne. 


Whisk cream slightly and stir other ingredients of sauce lightly 
into cream. 
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Chaudfroid Sauce. 

Used for coating entries of fish, meat, poultry, and game. 
A foundation sauce. Bechamel or Velout6 (white) or Espagnole 
(brown) is the basis. To this the addition of aspic jelly, in the 
proportion of one part of the latter to two parts of the former, with 
a small quantity of gelatine, enables the sauce to set, and also 
imparts to it a high gloss, that and great smoothness of texture 
being characteristics of a well-made sauce of this type. 


White Chaudfroid. 

£ pt. Bechamel or good 
white sauce, 
i gill stiff aspic jelly. 

} gill cream. 


4 sheets leaf gelatine 
or $ oz. powdered. 

Few drops of tarragon 
vinegar or lemon juice, 
if liked. 


I. Dissolve gelatine in aspic and heat the sauce. 2. Allow both 
to cool slightly ; then mix gradually and carefully together. 3. 
Tammy, add cream and few drops of lemon juice or tarragon 
vinegar, and stir gently until on point of setting, then use at once 
(see Chaudfroid of Chicken). 


Varieties of Chaudfroid Sauces. 

The proportions of ingredients and method same as for white 
Chaudfroid. 


Brown 

Fawn 

Red 

Green 


Foundation of Espagnole sauce. 

White and brown sauce in equal quantities. 

Tomato sauce. 

White sauce—gteen herb colouring. 


NONDESCRIPT OR UNCLASSIFIED SAUCES 

Pur6e Type. 

1. Tomato Sauce. 

\ lb. tomatoes. 

1 gill white stock, 
i oz. butter, 
i oz. lean ham. 

1 small onion or shallot. 

1 small carrot. 

1. Chop shallot, onion, and ham, slice carrot and tomatoes. 2 
Melt butter in white-lined pan, saute ham, carrot and onion, add 
tomatoes, bunch of herbs, peppercorns, and stock. 3. Simmer 
for 30 minutes, skim, rub through a hair sieve. Re-heat sauce, 
mix cornflour with a little water, and add to sauce. 4. Boil for 
five minutes, season, add a few drops of cochineal to improve colour, 

if necessary. 


Small bunch of herbs. 
8 peppercorns. 

£ teaspoonful cornflour. 
Pepper, salt. 

Cochineal. 
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2. Apple Sauce. 

i lb. cooking apples. £ oz. butter. 

Sugar to taste (about 2 oz.). £ gill water or sufficient 

Peel of £ lemon or 2 cloves. to cook apples to a pulp. 

1. Peel, core, and slice apples, put in pan with water, sugar 
and lemon rind or cloves, cook to a pulp. 2. Remove flavouring, 
add butter, rub through a hair sieve or mash with a spoon until 
smooth—re-heat. 

To ensure sauce being a good colour, use apples as soon as peeled, 
or leave in water until required ; peel with a stainless steel or silver 
knife, and use wooden spoon and white-lined pan. 


3. Bread Sauce. 

2 oz. bread-crumbs. 

1 small onion. 

2 cloves. 

} pint milk. 


6 peppercorns, 
i oz. butter or 1 table¬ 
spoonful cream. 
Pepper, salt. 


X. Rinse a white-lined pan with cold water, put in peppercorns 
and onion stock with cloves, add milk, bring slowly to boiling 
point. 2. Simmer for 10 minutes to flavour milk. 3. Remove 
onion, cloves, and peppercorns, stir in the bread-crumbs and leave 
sauce in a cool place on stove for 15 minutes for crumbs to absorb 
milk. 4. Bring just up to boiling point, season, stir in butter or 
cream, and serve. 

Bread sauce must have the consistency of thick cream, neither 
stiff nor thin. 


Syrup Sauce. 

1 tablespoonfuls treacle or syrup. 1 gill water. 

1 dessertspoonful lemon juice. 

Boil syrup water and lemon juice for 5 minutes, strain and use. 


Jam and Marmalade Sauces. 

1 tablespoonful jam 
or marmalade. 

1 $ oz. loaf sugar. 

1 gill water. 


Few drops of lemon juice 
for j am sauces and cochineal 
to improve colour when red 
jam is used. 


Boil water and sugar for 3 or 4 minutes, stir in jam or marmalade, 
bring to boiling point and strain if jam is used. 


Lemon Sauce. 

Juice of 1 lemon. J oz. arrowroot 

Rind of i lemon. Water. 

1 oz. loaf sugar. 

1. Wipe lemon, rub on to lumps of sugar, strain the juice and 
make up with cold water to 4 pint liquid. 2. Mix the arrowroot 
with a little of this and add the rest. 3. Put this in a white-lined 
pan with the sugar, bring to boiling point and cook for 5 minutes. 
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Cornflour or Arrowroot Sauce. 

J pint milk. Strip of lemon rind 

i dessertspoonful castor sugar. i teaspoonful cornflour. 

Mix cornflour with some milk, heat remainder with lemon rind. 
Stir on to cornflour, boil for 5 minutes, remove lemon rind and add 
sugar. 


Melted Butter. 

1 oz. butter. i water, 

i oz. flour. Salt. 

Prepare as for ordinary white sauce. For a sweet sauce omit 
salt, add 1 teaspoonful castor sugar and any essence or lemon 
juice to flavour. 

Melted Butter (Beurrc Fondu). 

2 oz. fresh butter. Salt * P e PP er - 

I teaspoonful lemon juice. 

Melt butter, add lemon juice and seasoning ; avoid over-heating 
or butter will be " oily." Skim and pour, free from sediment at 
the bottom, into a hot sauce boat. Served with vegetables. 

FORCEMEATS 

Sage and Onions. 

* lb. onions. > teaspoonful powdered 

2 oz. bread-crumbs. sage. 

1 oz. butter. Pepper and salt. 

i. Blanch onions to extract some of the strong flavour, put into 
cold water, boil until tender. 2. Strain, chop rather finely, add 
sage, butter, and bread crumbs, mix and season well. 

Too much sage imparts a very bitter flavour to forcemeat. 


Veal Forcemeat. 

4 oz. fresh bread-crumbs. 

2 tablespoonfuls chopped suet. 
or i} oz. dripping or butter, 
i dessertspoonful chopped parsley. 


i teaspoonful mixed sweet herbs, 
grated rind of ± lemon. 

Pepper and salt. 

Egg or milk to bind. 


Mix dry ingredients together, add sufficient egg or milk to bind. 
Stuffing must be crumbly, not over wet, or it will be sodden and 
heavy when cooked. Too much egg makes stuffing hard and close. 


Chestnut Stuffing. 

l lb. chestnuts. 

4 oz. bread-crumbs. 
Milk or stock. 


2 oz. butter. 
Seasoning. 

Egg- 


i. Wash chestnuts, split skin of each on rounded side, put into 
cold water, boil for 5 minutes and leave in water while preparing. 
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Remove the outer and inner skins. 2. Simmer in milk or stock 
until quite tender and liquid is absorbed. 3* Mash or rub through 
a wire sieve, add butter, crumbs and seasoning, and bind with the 

egg- 

FLAVOURING BUTTERS 

These are used as accompaniments to grilled fish, meat, poultry, 
and game, for sandwiches, and in a variety of ways in simple little 
savouries. Some are also added to sauces just before dishing 
to impart the flavour of fresh butter and of the ingredient blended 
with it. 

The foundation—fresh butter—is beaten to a cream, more or 
less highly seasoned, with the addition of various flavourings, herbs, 
chutney, essences, and pastes. 

Maitre d’Hotel or Parsley Butter. 

1 oz. fresh butter. 1 teaspoonful lemon juice. 

$ teaspoonful finely chopped parsley. Salt, pepper, cayenne. 

Beat butter to a cream with a wooden spoon, add the rest of the 
ingredients, set aside to get firm and form into small pats or shapes 
—different herbs may be substituted for parsley. 

Anchovy Butter. 

1 oz. fresh butter. 

Seasoning. 

Lemon juice. 

If using anchovies, wash, dry, and remove skin, pound with the 
butter and rub through a hair sieve. 

Devilled Butter. 

2 oz. fresh butter. Cayenne. 

$ teaspoonful curry paste. Lemon juice, 

i teaspoonful chutney. 

Pound all the ingredients together and rub through a hair sieve. 


Anchovy essence or 
4 anchovies. 


CHAPTER XI 
FISH 

Fish, as compared with the same weight of butcher's meat, is upon 
the whole of lower nutritive value, is less satisfying, and is not as 
stimulating; nevertheless it is a most valuable food and also affords 
variety in the diet, which is an important consideration when 
planning meals. It is apt, however, to occupy too subsidiary a 
place in the everyday household fare, even when conditions of 
purchase are easy, as in towns and large centres where also the 
cheaper but equally nourishing varieties are obtainable. 

Composition of Fish. The nutritive constituents of fish are the 
same as those of meat and, as in meat, the chief are also protein 
and fat. According to the relative proportions present which 
determine its food value and digestibility, fish, excluding shellfish, 

can be divided into two principal classes. . . . , 

i. White-fleshed, or lean, such as whiting, sole, cod, plaice, hake, 

C 2 Oilv or fat, which includes salmon, mackerel herring, pilchard. 

The fibres of fish are shorter than meat fibres, they are generally 
finer and are more easily separated, hence one reason for its more 
easy digestion, but the texture of the fibres varies with the land 
of fish : compare the flesh of the whiting or sole with that of cod 
or of hake and with the coarse meat in the claw of a crab. 

Protein Fish, particularly the white variety, is inferior to lean 
meat as a body builder because there is less tissue-forming protein 
oresent the proportion in white fish being much lower than in oily 
or fat fish On account of this deficiency in protein and also in 
extractives (the flavouring constituents) fish is less stimulating, 
and a fish diet soon becomes monotonous. The gelatme-yielding 
protein however, is relatively more abundant, consequently there 
is greater loss in boiling fish than in cooking meat by this method. 

Fat The food value of fish as a source of energy depends upon 
the amount of fat present, fat or oily fish being in this respect of 
about the same value as moderately fat meat. The proportion of 
fat varies greatly from less than 2 per cent in white fish, whiting, 
the least fat of all fish, containing only 0 3 per cent, while 18 per cent 
is present in eels, 12 per cent in salmon, and 8 per cent in herring. 
In the oily variety the fat is distributed throughout the body, in 
white or lean fish it is confined to the liver, for which reason white 
fish is more readily digested and is more suitable for invalids. 

Water is present in lean or white fish in a larger proportion than 
in lean meat ; it is more abundant in white than in oily fish. Owing 
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to the large percentage of water present and to the deficiency in fat, 
white fish, although more digestible, is of much less nutritive value 
than the oily variety such as the herring, which is an example of 
a cheap, but very nutritious, food. 


Comparative Average Composition of Meat and of Fish 



Water. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Meat (lean beef) 

75 % 

20% 

*• 5 % 

Fish. 

65-85% 

14-22% 

• 

°- 3 %-x 8 % 

% 


Economic Value of Fish. The price, which is regulated by the 
flavour, caprice of fashion, and rarity, is no proof of its actual food 
value, for the cheaper and more plentiful variety often supplies 
about the same amount of nutriment as the rarer and more expensive 
kind. There are, however, exceptions, e.g. if a given weight of 
salmon and the same amount of haddock are taken, the nutritive 
value of the expensive salmon is approximately three times that of 
the cheaper fish—salmon also goes much farther, being more 
satisfying. 

Comparing the white with the oily variety, tire cheaper kinds 
of oily fish supply the most nutriment for a given sum of money, 
and those such as the herring are of great use in a diet, especially 
when the housekeeping budget is small. Fish nevertheless cannot 
be considered one of the most economical foods; this is on account 
of the large percentage of waste matter (the inedible parts, skin and 
bone) and of the greater loss in cooking by some methods, such as 
boiling, which is partly due to the greater solubility of the constitu¬ 
ents of fish. But both waste and loss of nutriment can be consider¬ 
ably minimized by good judgment in the choice and purchase of 
fish, and by economical preparation and by careful cooking. 

Purchase and Choice. Fish is cheapest and best when in season, 
and is .\t its best just before spawning ; during that period, it is 
poor in flavour, the flesh is of a bluish tinge, watery, and lacks 
firmness, and the curd-like matter (coagulated protein) which is 
seen between the flakes of boiled, steamed, and lightly baked fish 
is absent. Some fish, such as cod, are sold all the year round, 
but for most there is a close season. 

Absolute Freshness. If there is the slightest indication of stale¬ 
ness the fish should not be used. The oily and fresh water varieties 
spoil rapidly, and should be cooked as soon as possible after they 
are caught. Whitebait, which is not emptied, and mackerel and 
shellfish decompose rapidly, but some cartilaginous fish, such as 
turbot and brill, improve if kept for a day or two, if the storage 
permits. Fresh fish has no unpleasant odour, the flesh is firm, and 
the body is stiff, the gills red, the eyes bright and not sunken, and 
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the scales plentiful; a deficiency of scales denotes that the fish is 
either stale or is bruised, bruising causes rapid decomposition. 
Red gills and firmness are, however, not always sure indications 
of freshness, the former may be artificially produced and the latter 
may be due to storage on ice. The flesh of a fish of moderate size 
is superior in flavour and finer than that of one which is over large. 
For this reason, and because there is relatively less waste, a thick 
slice from a smaller fish is preferable to a thin cut from a large one. 
When buying a whole fish choose one which is thick and plump 
and large in girth in proportion to length. The dark skin of flat 
fish should not look dry and wrinkled ; if plaice is fresh the spots 
are bright red, a brown or tawny colour denotes staleness. 

Cod and Salmon. Both cod and salmon should have the bronzed 
appearance of silverside of beef when cut. A thick slice from the 
middle or the head and shoulders are the best cuts for boiling, the 
tail is apt to become tasteless and overdone by the time the thick 
part is cooked. 

• Turbot is distinguished from brill by the large tubercles of 
uneven size on the dark skin; the dark skin of brill is smooth and 
reddish brown with yellow or red spots. 

Mackerel is highly dangerous unless absolutely fresh—the 
underside should be white and pearl-like in appearance. 

To Clean Fish. Fish is usually bought ready cleaned, but there 
are occasions when it may be found necessary to do this at home. 

1. Empty the fish, being careful to avoid tearing or disfiguring 
the skin. For flat fish make a small transverse cut just below the 
gills on the dark side, withdraw the viscera, and remove the gills. 
For fish which swim with the back tipper most, such as haddock or 
mackerel, make a slit from the head halfway to the tail on the 
underside. Remove the viscera of small fish, such as smelt or mullet, 
through the gills, make a small incision just below them and with 
the thumb and finger press the intestines along and remove the gills. 
Whitebait is not emptied. The roe of small fish, such as the herring, 
is replaced and cooked with it (grilled herring), but that of a large 
fish requires to be cooked separately, otherwise it will be underdone 

—the liver is sometimes replaced. 

2. After emptying remove any black membrane or blood from 
the backbone by rubbing with a little salt. 

3. If there are scales, scrape them off with a sharp knife, work 
from the tail towards the head, holding the knife obliquely against 
the fish. When the scales are difficult to remove, as in some fresh¬ 
water fish, plunge it for a minute or two into boiling water until the 
scales become dull, remove, dip into cold water, and then scale the 
fish. 

4. Remove the fins, except those of gelatinous fish (turbot), also 
the eyes ; cut the skin round the eye socket, press the thumb into 
the head behind the eye, and push it out. 
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5. Wash thoroughly but quickly in cold water: fish, if left soaking, 
loses flavour and becomes flabby, but there are exceptions. Salt 
fish is soaked to remove some of the salt and to soften the fibres, and 
some freshwater fish must be soaked for some time to remove the 
muddy flavour. Frozen fish (Canadian salmon) also must be soaked 
in cold water, but only just sufficiently long to remove the frost. 
After washing, dry the fish in a clean cloth. 

To Skin and to Fillet Fish. When time is limited, fish filleted 
by the fishmonger is a convenience, but filleting it at home is an 
economy. Stock can be made from the bones, skin, and trimmings, 
and used for cooking the fish, and for the accompanying sauce, 

the flavour of which is superior if made partly 
with fish stock. 

The fillets of a flat fish are detached in four 
pieces, those of a fish which swims with its 
back uppermost, in two. 

To Skin a Flat Fish (Sole). 

1. Cut off the fins, wash and dry the fish, 
place it on a board with the head away from 
the worker, and with the dark side uppermost. 

2. Cut the skin across just about | in. above 
the tail, raise the skin from the flesh at that 
point, and with the thumb of the right hand 
loosen the skin on the right side by running 
the thumb up from the tail towards the head, 
as in Fig. 26. Loosen the skin on the left side 
by using the thumb of the left hand in the same 
way. 

3. Hold the tail of the fish firmly down on the board with the 
left hand, dip the fingers of the right hand in a little salt, this is to 
prevent slipping, and remove the skin, which has been loosened, 
by drawing it off sharply from the tail towards the head. The 
white skin is often left; to remove it, turn the fish over and proceed 
as before—if there is any difficulty in drawing off the skin, ease it 
away with a knife. 

To Fillet a Flat Fish (Sole). Use a filleting knife, or a sharp one 
with a good point, which quite well answers the purpose, the aim 
being to remove the fillets cleanly from the bones without breaking 
the flesh. 

1. Place the fish on the board with the head away from you, and 
with the rounded side (from which the black skin has been removed) 
uppermost, make an incision down the centre of the fish from the 
head to the tail and close to the backbone. 

2. It is easier to remove the left-hand fillet first, which should 
be done by three quick, clean strokes of the knife from the head 
to the tail, holding the knife obliquely and close to the bone. 



Fig. 26.— How to 
Skin a Sole 
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3. Turn the fish round with the tail away from the worker and 
proceed as before, but working from tail towards head. 

4. To remove fillets from underside, turn the fish over with the 
head away from the worker, and remove the fillets as before directed. 

To Fillet Plaice. The skin of plaice is so tough that it is easier 
to remove the fillets first and then the skin. Remove fillets as directed 
for sole, then remove the skin from each fillet. Place the fillet with 
the skin downwards on the board, the tail end next to the worker, 
and with a sharp knife, held obliquely, remove the flesh without 
breaking it. 

To Skin and to Fillet a Fish which Swims with the Back Uppermost. 
Wash and dry the fish. Skin from the head towards the tail. 

1. Place the fish on the board with 
its head away from the worker, cut 
through the skin on either side of the 
backbone and close to the back fins. 

2. Make a cut across just below the 
head and begin to work off the skin, 
beginning at the flap, work from head 
to tail, press the flesh down with the 
knife, drawing the skin gradually and 
carefully away. Turn the fish round 
with the head towards the worker, 
and remove the skin in the same 
way from the other side. 

3. To fillet remove the flesh cleanly 
from both sides of the bone and with¬ 
out tearing it, commencing at the head. 

Methods of Cooking Fish are the 
same as for meat : boiling, steaming, 
stewing, baking, frying, grilling ; fish must be thoroughly cooked, if 
underdone it is very unpalatable and also unwholesome. 

Suitability of Methods. Those of boiling and frying are the most 
general English methods and, although so simple, are not always a 
success. Boiling is the most wasteful of all methods of cooking 
fish, on account of the very considerable loss of flavouring and 
nutritive constituents. In frying, if properly carried out. these 
are retained; in grilling, on account of the extreme heat applied, 
and in baking, by reason of some protective covering, bread-crumbs 
or sauce, there is comparatively very little loss ; in stewing, the 
extracted matter passes into the sauce in which the fish is stewed, 
and is not lost; and in steaming, which is most suitable for small 
pieces of fillets of fish, it is retained and either served with the 
fish or used in an accompanying sauce. Therefore steaming and 
stewing fish are the most nutritive methods of cooking it for invalids. 
Boiling is the most suitable for a large uncut fish or thick solid piece. 
Small whole fish can be either grilled or fried. 


V 



Fig. 27.—How to Remove 
the Fillets of a Plaice 
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Garnishes for Fish. The most general for boiled, steamed, 
baked, stewed, and fried fish are parsley and slices of crimped lemon 
(see Garnishes, page 47) : for fried fish the parsley is fried. 
Other simple and suitable garnishes are chopped parsley ; chopped 
egg, the yolk sieved and the white chopped ; scraped horse-radish, 
watercress, and fennel; and lobster coral (see page 95). 

Fish Sauces are served separately or are used for coating the fish. 
The foundation of many is a plain white sauce, its flavour is superior 
when the liquid used is partly fish stock. To the white sauce 
anchovy essence, egg, capers, shrimps, oysters, lobster, etc., are 
added. Hollandaise and sauces of a more elaborate type are most 
suitable for more expensive fish and for fish entries. 

Boiled potatoes are served with fish. 

TO BOIL FISH 

A Fish Kettle with a drainer is a convenience, it enables the fish 
to be easily lowered into the water, to be removed without breaking, 



Fig. 28.—Fish Kettle 


and the water to drain away from the fish after it is cooked, which 
is important in dishing it. As a substitute use an ordinary stewpan : 
for easy removal and to avoid breaking the fish, tie it in a piece of 
muslin, which should be sufficiently large for the ends to just hang 
over the sides of the pan; place a plate in the bottom of the saucepan, 
this prevents the fish from coming into contact with the hot metal 
and with such violent ebullition of the water. 

Preparation. Wash, clean, and remove scales. If whole, cut off 
the fins, trim the tail, and remove the eyes. The skin of a small 
piece of fish is removed after it is boiled and the fish coated with 
sauce. Tie into a neat shape with string. 

To Boil. 

1. Have sufficient water in the utensil to just well cover the 
fish. The size of the pan must be suitable to the size of the fish, 
too much water and violent ebullition causes loss of nutriment 
and the skin to break. Put the fish into the water ; pouring very 
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hot water over it or putting it into boiling water breaks the skin of 
delicate fish. 

2. To every gallon of water allow 1 oz. of salt and 2 tablespoonfuls 
of vinegar or lemon juice; the latter should be used when boiling 
fish of a delicate flavour ; the acid makes the fish firm and white. 

3. When the water is quite hot, but not actually boiling, place the 
fish gently in (see exceptions to this—mackerel, salmon, salt fish). 

4. Allow the water to come up to boiling point, then simmer 
gently, remove the scum to keep the fish a good colour. The average 
time required is ten minutes to each pound and ten minutes over ; 
rapid cooking breaks the skin before the flesh close to the bone is 
properly cooked. 

5. When sufficiently cooked the fish loses its clear appearance 
and becomes opaque, shows a tendency to come away from the bone 
and for the skin to crack. If of good quality and not over-boiled 
there is a curd-like deposit between the flakes. If over-cooked this 
disappears and the flesh is dry and tasteless. 

6. Remove immediately and drain well, place the drainer across 
the fish kettle, cover with a clean cloth or with the lid. 

7. Serve boiled fish on a china fish drainer covered with a folded 
napkin or paper with the dish beneath. 

8 . Garnish quickly, send to table very hot and with the accom¬ 
panying sauce served separately. 

Court bouillon is used for cooking fish with an insipid flavour. 
This is a well-seasoned fish stock : made of fish trimmings with 
the addition of herbs and vegetables and 1 gill of vinegar (some¬ 
times white wine is used) to 2 quarts of water. This is strained 
and the fish is boiled in it. 

Boiled Salmon. Put into boiling water to preserve the colour, 
omit vinegar which spoils it. 

Boiled Mackerel. Put into the fish kettle, cover gently with 
cold water, hot water breaks the delicate skin : to avoid this, cook, 
drain, and handle mackerel very gently. 

Boiled Salt Fish. Soak for at least 12 hours, then place in 
lukewarm water, or milk and water ; milk makes the fish more 
mellow. 

Boiled Turbot. Only trim the fins, do not remove the thick 
gelatinous parts which are considered a delicacy. Score the dark 
skin across two or three times, this prevents the white skin from 
cracking, rub the white side over with a cut lemon, to preserve the 
whiteness and firmness of the flesh. Cook with white skin uppermost. 

TO STEAM FISH 

Small fillets or thin slices of fish are suitable. 

Method. 1. Prepare the fish as for baking fillets. 2. Place it 
on a buttered plate, cover with a buttered paper and another plate, 
or with a saucepan lid. 3. Place the plate over a pan of boiling 
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water, cook for 12 to 20 minutes according to kind of fish and thick¬ 
ness. 4. Dish the fish either with the fish liquor poured over it, 
or coat it with a sauce, using the fish liquor. 



Fig. 29.—Steaming Fish on a Plate over a 
Pan of Boiling Water 

TO FRY FISH 

Frying is perhaps the most popular and palatable method of 
cooking fish ; if well fried it is crisp, dry, free from greasiness and 
of a golden brown colour ; carelessly cooked it is unattractive in 
appearance, unappetizing, and indigestible. 

Most varieties of fish can be fried either in deep fat (wet or French 
frying) or in shallow fat. French frying is more suitable for small 
whole fish (whiting) or fillets, and small pieces of fish; large fish 
should be cut into pieces; shallow fat frying is better adapted to 
the thicker slices or steaks of fish, which require longer cooking for 
the heat to penetrate more gradually; and for oily fish, e.g. herring. 

See Methods of Cooking (pages 36-40) for principles of frying, 
temperatures, etc. 

Preparation of Fish for Frying, (a) Clean, wash, and dry thor¬ 
oughly in a clean cloth. ( b) Season with pepper and salt and a 
few drops of lemon juice, the latter improves the flavour, whitens 
the flesh, and tends to make it firm, (c) Coat with some covering as 
a protection against the strong heat of the fat and to prevent the 
fat from soaking in. The coating must be even and complete or 
the fish will have a patchy appearance when fried. 

Coatings. 

1. The cheapest and easiest coating is that of seasoned flour 
(1 tablespoonful flour, h teaspoonful salt, pinch of pepper) which also 
further dries the fish, and this is often used before coating with 
egg and crumbs. Fine oatmeal is sometimes used instead of flour. 
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2. Batter (see Batters, pages 203-204). 

To give fish additional flavour it is often “ marinaded " (see page 
43) before it is dipped in batter. 

3. Egg and white crumbs. “ Panurette " (crumbs of a reddish 
yellow colour) is often used instead of white crumbs. 

For coating with crumbs plenty are required, and a supply should 
always be handy : scraps of bread, dried, crushed, and sieved, 
answer the purpose, but white crumbs give the best result as to 
evenness in colour. 


Preparation of Egg and Crumbs. 

1. The bread-crumbs must be fine, dry, and smooth. 2. Beat 
the egg, but not to a froth, and strain on to a plate; if eggs are not 
plentiful a little water or milk can be added to eke out the quantity. 
Have in readiness a broad bladed knife, an egg brush and the crumbs 
in a large piece of paper. 

To Coat Fish with Egg and Bread-crumbs (fillets and small pieces). 
If the fillets of sole, plaice or haddock are large, cut them across 
diagonally into two or three pieces, this makes them curl up when 

cooked. . , , . 

1. Season each and sprinkle with a few drops of lemon juice. 

2! Put one piece at a time into the beaten egg, brush over quickly, 
so that the egg does not penetrate and make the fish soft. 

3. Lift the fillet out on the knife, keep it from slipping off with the 
brush, and let superfluous egg drain away. 

4 Drop the fillet into the centre of the crumbs, hold the papei 
at each end and toss the fish lightly in the crumbs until thoroughly 


covered 

5. Lift out with the fingers, toss lightly in the hands to remove 
the crumbs, put the fish on the board and press the crumbs on with 
a knife on both sides to prevent crumbs from falling off mto fat. 

6 Place on a tin or plate covered with kitchen paper, and if 
possible leave for a time so that the coating may set and become 

firm before frying. .. . , . .... . . 

Note. Coat a slice of fish or a whole small fish (whiting) as for 

fillets. . . , , . , , 

To Fry Fish. Follow the directions given for frying food 

(Methods of Cooking, pages 36-40). 


Points Common Both to French or Shallow Fat Frying. 

(а) Use the fat at the correct heat, which is indicated by the blue 
vapour rising from the centre of the pan, the denser the vapour the 
greater the heat. 

(б) Fry a few pieces at one time, too many put into the pan 
cools the fat, which penetrates the coating. 

(c) Re-heat the fat before frying another quantity. 

(d) Drain thoroughly and serve very hot. 
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For French Frying use a frying basket except when fish is coated 
with batter, do not let the pieces in the basket overlap, this tends 
to disturb the coating. 

For Shallow Fat Frying. When frying a fairly thick slice of fish 
the fat in the pan should reach about half-way up the side of the 
fish, so that it may be cooked evenly throughout. 

To Fry Parsley. Wash the parsley, pick the sprigs from the 
stalks and dry well in a cloth. After frying the fish, and when the 
blue vapour has ceased to rise from the fat, put the parsley in a 
frying basket, immerse and fry until the hissing sound ceases; drain. 

Fried Fish Coated with Batter (see Batters, pages 203, 204). 
Follow directions for making and for using a coating batter. 

Fish Fried Whole. Coat with egg and bread-crumbs. 

(а) Flat fish : sole, plaice, slips, and dabs. Cleanse, skin, wash, 
and dry, cut off fins and head, trim tail. Fry either in deep or 
shallow fat. 

(б) Whiting. Skin whiting, leave on head, remove eyes; trim 
the tail and draw it through the eye sockets or secure it in the mouth 
with a tiny skewer made from a match. Fry in deep fat. 

Fried Whitebait (one pint). It is very important that whitebait 
should be absolutely fresh, as it is not drawn, and it should be kept 
as cool as possible before it is prepared, on ice if possible. 

Accompaniments : Brown bread and butter. 

Quarters of lemon. 

Method. 1. Wash thoroughly in cold water to free from weeds, 
handle as little as possible, leave in a basin with a small lump of 
ice and : ■ xe on the ice until required. 2. Spread the fish on a 
cloth to drain, sprinkle another dry cloth with a little flour, put a 
small quantity of whitebait into the floured cloth, dredge lightly 
with flour and toss in the flour until the fish are evenly coated and 
separate. 3. Empty into a frying basket and shake to remove 
loose flour. 4. Plunge into very hot fat (400° F.), fry about two 
minutes, shaking the basket gently to keep the fish separate. 5. 
Remove, let the fat drain off, then turn the whitebait out on to a 
paper to drain. 6. Proceed as before until all are fried. 7. Re-heat 
fat, return the fish to the basket, and fry them a second time for 
about two minutes, until crisp and lightly coloured. 8. Drain, 
season with fine salt and cayenne, and serve very hot. 

Note. If carefully dried and well coated, and the fat is very hot, 
the fish will be crisp and separate. 

TO BAKE FISH 

The savoury method of baking is most suitable for white fish 
(small whole fish, slices and fillets), and for insipid fresh-water fish, 
but not so suitable for the oily variety. 
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Three Methods of Cooking Fish in the Oven are— 

(а) Simply baking. 

(б) Stuffing the fish first with forcemeat : whole fish or slices 
are then coated with flour or with egg and brown bread-crumbs 
and baked. Fillets are stuffed, and after baking may be either 
rolled in brown crumbs or coated with a sauce. 

(c) Baking an gratin, that is, the fish is sprinkled with savoury 
herbs, etc., and browned crumbs and then baked (sole au gratin). 

Forcemeat. Veal stuffing for simple dishes ; for more elaborate 
ones, lobster cutlet mixture and similar forcemeats are used. 

Directions for Cooking Baked Fish. 

1. Wash, clean and prepare in the ordinary way for cooking. 

2. Dry well, then coat with some protective covering, seasoned 
flour, or egg and breadcrumbs. Whole fish (haddock) or fish steaks, 
should be put into a tin containing sufficient hot fat, about 2 oz. 
for basting the fish. Put small fillets on a buttered tin and sprinkle 
lightly with melted butter. 

3. Baste whole fish and thick slices occasionally, and let the last 
time be a few minutes before the fish is removed, so that the surface 
may be crisp and brown, not greasy and sodden. 

4. Cover small fillets, and fish of delicate texture and flavour, 

with a greased paper. 

5. Bake fish in a moderate oven. The time for whole fish and 
thick slices varies from 20 to 30 or 35 minutes, according to the 
solidity of the fish ; for fillets allow from 12 to 15 minutes. When 
sufficiently cooked the coated surface shows a tendency to crack. 
If fish is not coated, and it is not over-cooked, a soft curd-like 
deposit should be seen between the flakes. 

6 When baking fillets of sole or plaice, fold or roll the fillets 
round the finger from the head to the tail, with the side innermost 
from which the black skin has been removed; this is to prevent 

the flesh from breaking. 

7. Drain baked fish which has been basted. 

8. Dish with the sauce poured round fish which has been coated 

before baking. . ... , „ 

To Stuff a Cod Steak. A middle cut is more suitable as the flap 

encloses the stuffing ; if from the tail end, remove the bone to 

make a hole for the stuffing. The steak should be about ij to 2 in. 

in thickness. 

To Stuff a Haddock. Prepare as for boiling, trim the tail and 
dry well. 2. Fill the cavity when the fish has been emptied with 
veal forcemeat, sew up with a needle and thread, making long 
stitches, and leave long ends for easy withdrawal. 3. Truss into 
the shape of S on a large skewer. 

To Stuff a Plaice. 1. Clean fish, cut off head and fins and dry. 
2. Make a long incision down the centre close to the bone on the 
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side covered with black skin. 3. With a knife raise the flesh from 
the bone on either side to form a pocket. 4. Fill this with the 
stuffing, raising it in the centre. Coat with egg and bread-crumbs. 

T 0 Stuff Fillets of Plaice or Sole. Season well, spread the side from 
which the dark skin has been removed with the forcemeat, fold or 
roll round the finger from the head to the tail. Bake on a buttered 



Img. 30. Haddock Stuffed and Trussed into shaph of an S 


tin and cover with a greased paper. If rolled in brown crumbs 
attfr baking, pour the sauce round, if not coat with the same. 


Stuffed and Baked Haddock. 

■ ngredientS. 

y -hha.1d.rk. 

l- v.-nl f r .'meat 
1 .dir . • dripping. 

1 gi. An > y 1 >r brown sauce. 


For Coating. 

1 <*gg. 

Browned crumbs. 

Garnish of crimped lemon 
and parsley. 


Method 1 . . :.-p.ue and stuff fish and bake in a moderate oven, 
as bet.'tv dipvt. d. baste occasionallv. 2. Serve on a hot dish with 
sauce poured r.umd, an 1 garnish. 


Sole au Gratin. 

/ ngrr.iunts. 

I solo c • 1 mod it) in si/o 
Brown crumbs. 

Melted butter. 
Seasoning. 

Lemon juice 
1 gill good brown sauce. 


Savoury Mixture . 

1 teaspoonful chopped parsley. 

1 teaspoonful chopped mushrooms, 
i teaspoonful chopped onion. 

Garnish. 

t rimped lemon and parsley. 


Method. 1. Clean, wadi, and skin the sole, remove head, trim 
nns and tail. 2. Score each side from the back to the sides 
in oblique lines, so that the flavour of the herbs may penetrate. 
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3. Mix the parsley, mushrooms and onion together, season the sole 
with pepper and salt and a few drops of lemon juice. 4. Sprinkle 
half of the mixture on a buttered “ gratin ” (fireproof china) dish, 
lay the fish on it, and spread the remainder of the mixture on 
top. 5. Sprinkle lightly with brown crumbs and a little melted 



Fig. 31.—Gratin Dish 


butter. 6. Cook in a moderate oven for about 20 minutes, when 
ready add any liquor in the dish to the sauce, strain round the dish 

and garnish. 

Note. Plaice can be cooked by the same method. 


STEWED FISH (FRICASSEE} 

Fish Suitable. Any kind of white fish divided into small pieces 
or fillets, such as fillets of whiting, plaice, haddock, or small pieces 
of cod—these are stewed gently in a white sauce made with fish 

stock and milk. 

GRILLED FISH 


Follow general directions for grilling meat (see Grilled Chop, pages 
114-115). Brush over with melted fat, butter or dripping, or oil. 

Whole Fish. Mackerel or herring. 

Cleanse remove head and tail, dry well, split open, remove 
backbone'and small bones, and rub away any black membrane 


with salt. . , . , _ . . 

Slices of Fish should be about 1 in. tluck. Brush over salmon 

with oil and grill it enclosed in a buttered paper, this tends to preserve 
the colour and flavour. 


SMOKED AND DRIED FISH 

Dried haddocks and kippered herrings, in addition to being a 
popular breakfast dish, are useful for small savouries for making 
fish paste and for giving additional flavour to made dishes of fish 

such as fish-cakes. 

Preparation. Scald by pouring boiling water over the fish; this 
removes some of the salt from haddocks and some of the fat from 
“ kippers,” if desired. 


Dried Haddocks. 

Method 1 Trim off fins and tail and scald : if large, divide into 
pieces of a suitable size. 2. Put into a pan or tin, cover with boiling 
water and cook over the gas or fire or in the oven: place a plate 
over the pan or tin which prevents evaporation and assists in the 
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cooking. When the fish is cooked it begins to shrink from the bone. 
3. Drain well, season with pepper, spread a little butter on the 
top and serve very hot. 

Haddock cooked in milk and water has a mellower flavour. 

Kippered Herrings. 

Method. Scald and dry well : if the fish is very salt and hard 
let it remain in the water for about 20 minutes. Either grill or 
fry in a pan without fat—time 7 to 10 minutes. Grill the cut side 
first or place the cut side next to the pan for frying. 

If cooked like haddock in the oven or over the gas, it is more 
digestible than either fried or grilled. 

SHELLFISH 

Shellfish as an appetizing and occasional change are useful; as 
nutrients they are of no importance, and as a class they are generally 
indigestible and are more or less liable to the development of 
irritating poisons : some are not clean feeders, while others, such 
as oysters and mussels, become infected from pollution in their 
breeding areas. Raw oysters are considered digestible, but cooking 
renders them tough and hard, and it has the same effect upon all 
the molluscs, mussels, cockles, whelks, etc. 

In most shellfish there is some inedible part, which is either 
indigestible or more or less poisonous, e.g. the beard of an oyster, 
the small black weed in the mussel, the dead men's fingers or gills 
in the lobster and crab, etc. 

Classes of Shellfish. 1. The Crustacea, of which the most com¬ 
monly eaten are the crab, lobster, crayfish, (which is similar to the 
lobster without the large claws, is eaten more abroad and used 
for the sa; e purposes as lobster) ; the shrimp and prawn, both of 
which are largely used for garnishing. 2. The molluscs, which 
include the bivalves—oyster, mussel, scallop, and the univalves 
such as whelks, periwinkles, and limpets, which are much esteemed 
by the poorer classes. 

Uses and Cooking of Shellfish. Shellfish are used for soups 
[bisques), also for a large variety of fish entries and savouries. 
Excepting oysters, which are more often eaten raw, all shellfish 
aie boiled ; in some cases this is the sole method of preparation, e.g. 
cockles ; in others boiling is the preliminary step to further 
elaborations in dressing. Over-boiling makes shellfish tough, and 
the meat of the claws of lobsters and crabs becomes hard and fibrous. 

LOBSTER AND CRAB 

Season. Lobsters and crabs are in season during the summer 
months. Lobster is obtained ail the year round, but is at its best 
from June to September, when oysters are out of season; crabs 
are best from April to October. 
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Choice Fish of a medium size are best; they should be heavy 
in proportion to their size, if light they are watery and incrustations 
upon the shell an indication of age. If fresh when cooked, the tail 
of i lobster will spring back sharply if it is pulled out straight 
and the joints of a crab are stiff and the shell a good colour The 
flesh of the male crab and of the cock lobster is superior to that of 
the female, but when " spawn is required a hen lobster should 

b Vobster Spawn consists of a mass of very small greenish blue eggs 
found beneath the tail of the hen lobster : this is usuafly sold 
separately for a few pence per ounce—if not removed and cooked 

with the fish they are red. The spawn is used for 

and added to sauces and mixtures. When heated ^ becomes a 
brilliant cardinal red, it also gives additional flavour. To use. 
Wash dry pound with double its weight of fresh butter, sieve, and 

ad LottS e Cor^ e ' This" “d matter found in the body of the 

cooked lobster. It is pounded with butter and^ned^s^dwora- 
used either as a flavouring butter for savouries or piped as a decora 

tion to a fish dish. It is also dried, rubbed through a hair siev , 
and used for garnishing. 


Oil and vinegar. 

Brown bread and butter. 


Lobster Simply Dressed. 

i boiled lobster. 

Salad plants. 

Method, i. Remove the claws by giving: them a sharp twist 
crack them with a hammer, be careful not to smash t, ‘ er ^ S P ‘ 

butter. 


Lobster Cutlets. 

For Coating. 

ft f r ° P \Tr t^ned lobster Cayenne, salt, lemon juice. 

8 oz fresh or tinned lobster. p J sley and lemon. 

i tablespoonful cream. Beaten egg, bread-crumbs or panurette. 

} oz. butter. 1 , 

\ oz. flour. { panada. 

1 gill fish stock or milk .) 

Method. For making panada, shaping and frying cutlets, follow 

di 7 Ct Ma n ke f the F pa h nadaand ( Tet i^ool* chop the meat finely, if the 
d v " • j drain it well before using. 2. Add the lobster meat 

to the coSlcd panada, then the cream" seasoning and a few drops 
of lemon juiced mix well and leave to get cold and firm. 3 - I 
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into cutlet-shaped pieces, coat with egg and white crumbs or 
panurette. 4. Fry in deep fat; after frying insert in the narrow 
end of each a small claw or piece of the feeler : dish and garnish 
with fried parsley and lemon. 

Lobster Mayonnaise (see Salads, page 169). 


Dressed Crab. 


1 boiled crab (medium size). 

Dressing. 

2 tablespoonfuls salad oil or cream. 

1 tablespoonful vinegar or lemon juice. 

| tablespoonful mixed tarragon and chilli 
vinegar. 

£ teaspoonful made mustard. 

Salt, cayenne. 

A few white breadcrumbs. 


Garnish. 

Finely chopped parsley. 
Egg hard boiled. 

Claws. 


Method. 1. To open shell. Twist off the claws, place the crab 
on its back, insert the fingers between the body and the shell, and 
with the thumbs force away the lower part of the shell from the 
upper. 2. Remove the inedible parts : the poisonous “ fingers " 
(gills) which adhere to the sides of the shell, the small sac (stomach) 
and the small twisted greenish intestines. Take out the cream-like 
crab meat from the centre. 3. Wash and dry the shell and rub 
the outside with a little oil. 4. Crack the claws, remove the meat 
and shred it, reserving some of the best for garnish. 5. Make the 
dressing, add the meat from the centre, the claw meat and bread¬ 
crumbs if used ; season and mix well. 6. Fill the shell, sprinkle 
the remainder of the meat from the claws over the surface and 
decorate with the parsley, chopped white and sieved yolk of egg 
and the claws. 7. Serve on a linen d’oyley and garnish with parsley. 

Note. As an economy, and when the crab meat is insufficient, 
fresh white crumbs can be added, using the same proportion as of 
crab meat. Lobster butter (see Lobster Coral) or parsley butter 
are often piped in small roses round the shell. 


Oysters. 

Oysters are at their best during the months spelt with an R, 
at other times they are not as wholesome. The English oyster is 
most suitable for eating raw ; for cooking, Dutch, Portuguese, 
and American answer the purpose. Oysters must be absolutely 
fresh; gaping shells denote staleness, and incrustation, age. 

T0 Open an Oyster. Hold the deep shell firmly in the palm of the 
left hand so as to retain the oyster liquor, insert the knife, an oyster 
knife if possible, between the two valves and force the shell open. 

Cooking. Retain and use the oyster liquor, remove the beard, 
and be careful not to overheat or to cook oysters sufficiently long 
to toughen them. 
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Oyster Patties. 

Ingredients. 
| lb. puff pastry. 


Panada. 

£ oz. flour. 

} oz. butter. 

4 gill oyster liquor. 
} gill milk. 


Filling. 

i doz. sauce oysters, 
i yolk of egg. 
i tablespoonful cream. 
Lemon juice. 

Salt, pepper, Cayenne. 

Garnish. 

Parsley. 


Method, i. Prepare pastry cases (see Puff Pastry). 2. Prepare 
the filling : scald the oysters in their own liquor, strain, remove the 
beards, cut into two or three pieces, and retain liquor Make the 
panada, add the cream, egg yolk, lemon juice, and seasoning, 
re-heat to cook egg. add the oysters, and make thoroughly hot. 
3. To fill the patty cases, which must be hot, pile up the mixture 
In the centre, put on the small lids, and re-heat m the oven 4 - 
Serve on a dish covered with a paper d oyley, garnish with parsley. 

Some Varieties of Fillings for Fish Patties. Shrimp, prawn, 
lobster, and salmon. Prepare cases and fillings as above directed. 


Fish Rechauffes (see Directions for Re heating Food, page 131). 


Fish Souffles (see Whiting Souffle, page 231). 



CHAPTER XII 

METHODS OF CUTTING UP CARCASES OF ANIMALS 


The Choice and Suitability of Joints and Parts of Meat for Different 
Purposes. The methods of cutting up the carcases of animals vary 
in England and in Scotland, and in different localities, but there 
is much similarity in ail methods. To the housekeeper, however 
experienced, the economical purchase of meat, which is the most 
expensive item in the daily fa r e, is generally less easy than the 
selection of most other foods. When choosing a joint or piece of 
meat, it is well to bear in mind the following. Inferior cuts, al¬ 
though inexpensive, are often very wasteful, and are therefore not 
really cheap, the actual economy in choice being determined by 

(a) comparison with other parts as to relative nutritive value, 

(b) its suitability for the purpose required, (c) the proportion of 
fat and of bone. Select small meat if possible, the flesh of an 
overgrown or over-fatted animal is coarse in fibre, the bones are 
large, and there is an undue proportion of fat. 

BEEF 

Beef is not as digestible as mutton, the fibres being coarser and 
the connective tissue denser; like mutton, it must also be well 
hung if to eat tender. The lean should be bright in colour, slightly 
intergrained with fat, which gives it a “ marbled ” appearance, 
the fat a pale yellow. If the beef is young, there should be little 
or no gristle between the fat and the lean : inferior beef is dark in 
colour, and the fat is a deep yellow : ox beef is superior to the beef 
of the cow. 

Note. For roasting and for boiling respectively the sirloin 
and the silverside are the best, and the ribs and the brisket the 
next best. 

Sirloin. For a large roasting joint, sirloin is the choicest, but 
it is the most expensive. There are three cuts of sirloin, the middle 
is the prime portion, for it has the largest undercut of “ fillet." 
This, being the most tender part, is often sold separately for entries 
and for a small roast, but its removal depreciates the value of the 
joint. When buying sirloin always choose a piece with a good 
undercut, if possible. The part of the sirloin next to the ribs has 
very little undercut, and that close to the rump has an extra piece 
of bone, which makes the joint less easy to carve. 

Two sirloins undivided form the “ baron of beef ” now seldom 
seen. 

Ribs. There are three cuts of ribs; the fore, middle, and chuck 
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ribs. The fore and middle ribs are roasted, the wing rib next to 
the sirloin is most tender and a favourite joint. The chuck ribs 
are close to the shoulder, and are more suitable for braising and 
for stewing. 

The ends cut off two or three ribs make an excellent little joint 
for a small family, the bones can be used afterwards for stock and 
soup. 

Rump. Is the most expensive but the most tender cut of steak, 



Fig. 32.—Method 

1. Sirloin. 

2. Rump. 

3. Fore Ribs. 

4. Middle Ribs. 

5. Chuck Rib. 

6. Aitchbone. 

7. Buttock— (a) Topside. 

side. 


of Cutting up Beef 

8. Brisket. 

9. Thick Flank. 

10. Thin Flank. 

11. Neck. 

12. Shin. 

13. Clod. 

( 6 ) Silver- 14. Cheek. 


and is used for grilling, for small roasts, and for superior small 

entries (beef fillets). . ... ...., 

The Round or Buttock. Consists of very solid meat with little 
bone and fat, and is therefore an economical part to buy , it is 
divided into two portions, the upper or topside and the lower or 

silverside. * , . . . 

(а) Buttock steak, which is cut from the round, is much less expen¬ 
sive than rump, but not so tender; the cuts of buttock steak vary 
in quality, and therefore in price. It is suitable for stewing and 

for meat pies and puddings. . 

(б) The topside is an economical roast for a fairly large family, 
but to eat tender it should be well hung ; as it has little fat. the 
butcher is very apt to skewer in a large piece which does not belong 
to it. It must be well hung, otherwise it is tough. 

(c) The silverside is not as tender as the topside; it is salted and 
boiled and served either hot or cold ; unless well hung before it 
is put into pickle it is often hard when cooked. Silverside is dearer 
than brisket, but is more tender and better in flavour. Frequently 
a large piece of bone is skewered into the joint for which the 
purchaser has to pay the price of the meat per lb. 
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Aitchbone. A cheap cut, but not an economical joint as it has 
a large awkward piece of bone, and there is a very considerable 
shrinkage in cooking. The aitchbone is sometimes roasted, but 
more frequently it is boiled, or salted and boiled. 

Brisket corresponds to the breast of mutton; it is a cheap part, 
but rather fat. If salted or pickled, and boiled and boned and 
pressed, it makes an excellent cold meat dish. 

Flank, (a) Thick flank is both cheap and economical, it has no 
bone and little fat. It is suitable for baking, braising, and stewing, 
and for pies. 

(b) Thin flank is rather fat, and is suitable for salting and is used 
for the same purpose as brisket. 


Clod. ) 
Cheek, c 
Neck. ' 


These parts are coarse and gelatinous, and are suitable 
for cheap stews and for soup. 


Leg. 

Shin. 


The foreleg is not as coarse in texture as the shin. 


Cowheel is frequently used instead of calves’ feet for making 
jellies; boiled or stewed, it makes a nourishing and savoury 
dish. 


Tongue is expensive ; it is salted and boiled, and may be served 
hot with a rich sauce, or cold and glazed. 

Tail is comparatively inexpensive—it is braised, stewed, and 
used for soup. 

VEAL 


Prime veal is the flesh of a calf killed when 8-10 months old. 


Veal is obtainable throughout the year, but is at its best from 
March to the end of July. The flesh of a very young calf is the most 
esteemed and is of a delicate pink colour, that of an older animal is 
redder, but more digestible and more nourishing. The lean of young 
veal in good condition is firm, grain fine, the fat white, and 
that around the kidneys is hard and fairly plentiful, and the con¬ 
nective tissue is puffy with a blistered appearance : a bluish tinge 
of the lean and soft moist fat indicates that the veal is not fresh. 
Veal is less easily digested than some other meats. This may be due 
partly to the construction of the meat fibres, which seem to elude 
easy mastication, and partly to its insipid flavour which makes 
veal less stimulating to the digestive juices. Veal being, like lamb, 
tiie flesh of an immature animal, also does not keep well, and should 
be cooked within two or three days of the date upon which it was 
slaughtered. To render veal tender and digestible, thorough cook¬ 
ing is very important. When pounded and sieved it is useful in 
invalid dietaries (veal souffle). 

Fillet is the choicest and most tender part, it is also the highest 
price, but on account of the very small amount of bone there is 
practically no waste. The fillet is used as a roast, for cutlets and 
for various entries. 
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Loin is cheaper than fillet, but has a considerable amount of 
bone ; the best end, which contains the kidney, is superior to the 
chump end, and is a prime part for roasting ; the loin is often 

braised, also chops are cut from it. 

The Bladebone or Oyster is frequently cut into two and sold for 

roasting. 

Neck (a) The best end makes a small roast, but on account of 
the large proportion of bone it is not economical ; it is also braised 
and used for chops. 

(6) The scrag end for stewing. 



x. Fillet, 
a. Loin. 

3. Distend of Neck. 


7. Breast. 

8. Bladebone. 

9. Fore Knuckle. 
10. Hind Knuckle, 
xi. Head. 


4. Chumpend of Loin. 

5 and 6. Inferior cuts of Neck. 

Breast is a cheap cut. It may be stewed, and is often boned, 
stuffed, and rolled, and either roasted or braised. 

“ Veal tendons " are the gristly portions, which are cut from the 

breast and stewed. 

Head is boiled and served either hot or cold. 

Knuckle fore and hind, both are cheap ; the fore knuckle is more 
tender, and is used for stews, the hind for stock and for soup-making. 

Brains for various light entries. 

Feet for making jelly. 

MUTTON 

Mutton, like beef, must be well hung. The lean is «°tas red 
as that of beef, but it is more easily digested, the fibres being finer 
and the connective tissue less dense; the fat which is whiter, con¬ 
tains a large percentage of the fat “ stearin, and is consequent y 
harder and therefore is not as digestible as beef fat particularly 
when eaten hot. When buying, choose small mutton, which is 
more tender and less wasteful ; the flesh is plump, the fibre fine. 
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and the bone small. Young Welsh mutton and English Southdown 
are the best, but chilled New Zealand mutton and lamb, if of superior 
quality, are scarcely to be distinguished from home-fed meat. 

The Leg is one of the most economical joints for a family, al¬ 
though the price per pound is higher than that of the shoulder, and 
a large shank bone is not infrequently weighed with it, thus increas¬ 
ing the price per lb. without a corresponding food value, but on 
the other hand the amount of bone and of fat is much less as com¬ 
pared with other parts. Both leg and shoulder should be short 
and plump. If a leg is too large, purchase the fillet end (which is 



Fig. 34.—Method of Cutting up Mutton 

1. L^g. 6. Neck, middle. 

2. Loin, best end. 7. Neck, scrag. 

3. I-oin, chump end. 8. Breast. 

4. Neck, bestead. 9. Trotter. 

5. Shoulder. 

the most tender) for roasting, or cut a large leg into two, and boil, 
stew, or braise the knuckle end. 

The Haunch consists of the leg with a part of the loin. 

The Loin is considered the choicest joint for roasting, but it is 
expensive on account of the large amount of bone and of fat; the 
latter should be well trimmed by the butcher. There are two cuts 
of loin : 

(а) The best end with the kidney, which is roasted or baked and 
used for chops : 

(б) The chump end next to the tail has more bone, from this 
part of the loin large chump chops are cut. 

The Saddle is the double loin undivided, a joint which is too large 
for the ordinary household. 

The Neck. Where there is a good larder and the family is large, 
it is considerably cheaper per pound to buy the whole neck, which 
consists of— 

(a) The best end, the most tender and juicy and also the dearest 
cut ; it is suitable for roasting, boiling, braising, and for cutlets, 
neck cutlets are much smaller than those cut from the loin. To 
buy cutlets ready trimmed is extravagant, the price per pound is 
greater, and there is the loss of the trimmings. 
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(6) Middle neck is cheaper, has less lean and comparatively more 
bone—used for stews. 

• (c) Scrag-end, the cheapest in price, but with a large amount of 
bone and often very fat—used for cheap stews. 

Shoulder is less in price than the leg, but is not a cheap joint, on 
account of so much fat and of tlie large blade bone and of the greater 
shrinkage. It is most suitable as a roast or baked joint : if very 
large, divide the shoulder into two, roast trie blade end and braise 
the other. The whole shoulder is often boned, stuffed, rolled, and 
baked or braised. 

The Breast is very cheap, but has a large proportion of fat and 
of skin. If boned and stuffed and rolled it makes an appetizing 
and economical baked joint. 

Trotters or Feet are cheap, they contain a large proportion of 
gelatinous matter, and make nourishing broths and stews. 

Head is cheap, is used for broths and stews—the brains for sauce. 

LAMB 

Home-fed lamb can be obtained from Christmas to the Autumn, 
though scarce and dear in the early months of the year ; after 



Fic. 35 .—Method of Dividing Lamb 
INTO THE Fore- AND HlND-QUARTERS 

Forequarter. Hind-quarter. 

A. Neck, scrag end and best end. O. Loin. 

B. Shoulder. t-^g. 

C. Breast. 

March it is more plentiful and cheaper. A large quantity of lamb is 
imported, the Canterbury lamb of New Zealand being the best. 
Theflesh of the lamb is more delicate in flavour than that of the sheep, 
but not as nourishing ; as compared with veal, it is more easily 
digested ; lamb also should be eaten soon after it is killed. 

Lamb, if large, is cut into the same joints as mutton, but when 
small it is often divided into the hind- and fore-quarters. The fore¬ 
quarter consists of the neck, shoulder, and breast, the hind-quarter 
of the loin and leg ; each of the quarters is usually roasted whole. 
When purchasing lamb, a piece of the caul should be supplied with 
it, this is a semi-transparent membranous skin, interlaced with 
fat; the caul protects the meat while roasting. 

PORK 

Pork is in season during the months which are spelt with an R, 
at other times it is unwholesome. On account of the large amount 
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of fat between the fibres, pork is not as easily digested as either beef 
or mutton, and should therefore be well cooked. Another and very 
important reason for thorough cooking is that the pig is not a clean 
feeder, and, if reared under careless and unhygienic conditions, it 
may be subject to certain parasites—hence the importance of always 
purchasing pork from a reliable butcher. 

Young pork of good quality is small and therefore not over fat, 
the flesh is a pale pink, firm, and fine grained; the fat is softer than 
that of beef or mutton, is white and free from black specks and 
kernels; the bone fine; and the rind smooth and thin; that of a 
mature animal is rough and thick, hence the reason often for the 
removal of the rind by the butcher before the pork is sold. 



1. Loin with kidney. 4. Leg. 

2 . Fore-loin. 5. Hand. 

3. Spare Rib. 6. Spring or Belly. 


For roasting joints be sure that the butcher scores the rind. 

The Leg is the most economical joint for roasting, it is also salted 
and boiled. 

Loin. The fore-loin is cut with the spare-rib : the hind loin 
contains the kidney. 

Hand. These parts are rather fat and are generally salted. 

Spring or Belly is salted and boiled, and served either hot or cold, 
but better cold, with other meals which are lean, e.g. boiled rabbit 
with pickled pork. 

Head is salted and made into brawn. 

Pettitoes are the legs below the hock joints ; these are generally 
boiled or stewed. 


BA CON 

Bacon is the flesh of the pig salted and cured ; the hind legs are 
cured and sold as hams ; the cheeks as “ Bath Chaps ” ; the fore¬ 
legs or shoulders, which have more bone are not so fine in grain, 
they are frequently trimmed ham shape, and are an economical 
substitute. Bacon, like pork, should have a smooth, thin rind. 
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the fat should be a pinkish white, firm and free from black 
specks 1 the lean of mild cured bacon, which is the best, should be 
rather pale and free from any yellow streaks, and the bone fine in 
grain. Fresh bacon of good quality, if properly cured, has no 
unpleasant smeU. To test the freshness of a ham or gammon which 



1. Back and Ribs. 

2. Loin and Long Back. 

3. Corner Gammon. 

4. Thick streaky. 

3. Thin streaky. 


6. Cushion. 

7. Collar. 

8 . Hock. 
q. Flank. 


may be doubtful, run a skewer or the point of a knife close down 
to the bone. When withdrawn there should be no unpleasant 
smell and no small pieces of lean adhering to the km e or s 



Fig . ,8 .—Side of Bacon, Weighing 59 lb., cut into 
Joints with Approximate Weight of Each 


A. Back and Ribs. 

B. Loin and Long Back. 

C. Comer of Gammon. 

D. Thick streaky. 

E. Thin streaky. 


F. Cushion. 

G. Collar. 

H. Hock. 

/. Flank. 


When selecting a ham choose one which is thick and short in pro¬ 
portion to its weight. Yorkshire. Cumberland, and Irish hams are 
the best but large quantities of Danish and Canadian are also sold. 
Streaky and Back are best for rashers for frying and grilling, but 

are the most expensive cuts. . 

Flank is an inferior part and cheaper in price; it is used for boding, 

for “ barding," and other purposes. 
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Hams are expensive and vary in price with the kind. 

Gammon is suitable for boiling and for large rashers for frying. 

Cushion \ 

Collar 1 Suitable for boiling. 

Fore-Hock ' 

INTERNAL PARTS USED FOR FOOD 

These are nutritious, and some are very cheap, for which reasons 
they should be used where economy is necessary. It is very import¬ 
ant that internal parts should be absolutely fresh and free from any 
suspicion of taint or disease, which is often denoted by discoloration ; 
as they do not keep well, no length of time should elapse between 
the time of purchase and of cooking. All internal parts and organs, 
particularly kidneys and liver, which are connected with the waste 
products of the body, require scrupulous cleansing by steeping 
and thorough washing for the removal of blood and of other matter; 
blanching also is necessary for some (tripe) ; all fat, membrane, and 
blood vessels should be cut away. Those of close texture, such as 
liver, kidney, and heart, require very careful cooking to prevent 
hardening. 

Liver. Calves’ liver is the best and also the most expensive. 
It is usually fried, and is also used for entries and for a cure. 

Sheep’s liver is cheaper, and for some purposes is equally good ; 
bullocks' liver is the cheapest and is very nutritious, but is coarser 
and stronger in flavour and requires very gentle and prolonged 
cooking. 

Kidneys. Unless their freshness is absolutely certain they should 
not be eaten. Sheep’s kidneys are the best and the most delicate 
in flavour, they should be of a good colour, brown without any 
greenish tinge and with unbroken skin, plump, firm, dry, and free 
from any spots or smell; they are generally fried or grilled. Calves' 
kidneys are usually sold with the loin. Bullocks’ kidney is 
stronger in flavour, should be soaked for several hours before it 
is used, and cooked slowly ; it is suitable for soups, for stews, 
and for meat pies and puddings. 

Lambs’ and Pigs’ Fry. Both are cheap, and if dressed with 
herbs, etc., they make a very savoury and economical dish. Lambs' 
fry consists of the liver, sweetbread, heart, and some of the inside 
fat ; pigs’ fry of the sweetbread, liver, and some inside fat. 

Sheep’s Pluck is very cheap and nourishing, it is composed of the 
heart and liver, sometimes the lungs (lights) are included, but the 
latter are more often sold separately for animals' food. The pluck 
is the foundation of “ haggis.” 

Sweetbreads are considered a great delicacy, but are expensive; 
they are used for entries and also for invalid dishes, for the. latter 
as they are very light in texture, easily digested, and are less stimu¬ 
lating than other meat. Of the two kinds the heart and the throat. 
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which is the thymus gland of the lamb or calf, the heart sweetbread 
of the calf is considered the best. It is firm, white broad, and rather 
thick, and is most suitable for serving whole. The throat sweet¬ 
bread is longer, less compact, and darker in colour, it often has a 
considerable amount of membrane, and is more suitable for dishes 

in which it can be served in small pieces. , . 

Tripe is the inner lining of the ruminant stomach of the ox. it 
is very nourishing and easily digested, as the large percentage of 
connective tissue readily gelatinates on boiling, and the fat not being 
distributed throughout the muscle, can be removed. Of the1 se\ eral 
kinds of tripe, reed, monk’s hood book, honeycomb and blanket 
the two last are most often used. As prepared in England, tripe 
is boiled for 12 hours or longer previous to being sold. 

FATS 

Suet is the inside fat of the ox ^nd sheep the best bemg kidney 
suet in which the kidneys are embedded. Beef suet is not as hard 
”suedis mor£ digestible, and is suitable for pudd„«s 
and suet pastry, mutton suet for frying pm?oses. Fresh *uet 
should be sweeb firm, and dry, free from kernels, any discoloration 

"uMtetaide fat (dead, flair, or leaf) of the pig ; tins is melted 
down, freed from fibrous material, and poured into bladders or 

into air-tight jars. 

Meat in Good Condition. 

\ ?,°esh nP fi'rr l not 0d fl 0 a U b r by; moist, no. dry, but not over-moist, 

and when left hanging for a day or two not over-moist; elastic to 

the touch leaving the finger not unduly moist and no mark. 

V Grain Se ■ in cheaper cuts fibres are longer and coarser. 

4 Of red meat of good colour, and of a marbled appearance 

(especiX beef) due to die interlining of fat, an indication of a 

heTlthv and well-fed animal; a pale pink tint signifies disease; deep 

purplecolour that the animal has died a natural death or has suffered 

from acute fever Very lean meat is not tender. , 

from “" te a ^ v o e deratc ^ mouIlt . F i rm and free from bloodstains and 

kernels {small elands) the colour and texture varying with the kind 
of mlt; beef fat is yellowish and less firm than mutton fat, which 

18 However good the quality, sufficient time must be 

allowed for the meat to become tender (see rigor mortis, page 30), 
time varies with weather conditions and with kind of meat. Lamb, 
veal, and pork do not require as long as beef or mutton. After a 

certain time, deterioration sets in. 



CHAPTER XIII 
MEAT COOKERY 

PRINCIPLES UPON WHICH MEAT COOKERY 

IS BASED 

To cook meat without waste, whatever the method adopted and 
the ultimate object may be, the aim is the same—to render it tender, 
appetizing in appearance and flavour, and to retain its nutrient 
and flavouring constituents, all methods being based upon a few 
important principles— 

1. Solvent Action of Water upon the nutrient and flavouring 
constituents of meat, that of cold water being greater than that 
of hot, its solvent action decreasing as heat is increased, e.g. steep 
a small piece of beef, about i in. square, for a few minutes in cold 
water—result, meat colourless, and liquid red. 

2. Coagulation of Protein by Heat. At a temperature of from 
i6o° F., it becomes hard and tough, and leathery, as the heat is 
increased and maintained, e.g. drop a small cube of juicy meat into 
boiling water, maintaining that degree of heat for a few minutes— 
result, meat hard and leathery. Mix white of egg with some warm 
water, note formation of flocculent masses, then drop some into 
fast boiling water and note how it quickly becomes opaque, then 
shrinks to a tough, hard mass. 

3. Meat a Bad Conductor of Heat. The heat applied to the surface 
penetrates very slowly, the temperature of the inner or deeper 
part of a roast leg of mutton varying from 158° to 203° F., and that 
of a boiled joint from 186 0 to 187° F. 

4. Conversion of Connective Tissue into Gelatine by heat and 
moisture. 

Boil a small piece of coarse-fibred meat for a short time ; notice 
the fine threads between the fibres. Extreme heat hardens the 
gelatine. 

5. Development of Flavour and Changes in Extractives effected 
by heat ; more pronounced under dry than under moist heat. 

6. Boiling and Simmering Points of Water are the same—212 0 F. 
—but amount of ebullition varies, being greater on surface of boiling 
than of simmering water : this is of importance in cooking foods of 
more delicate texture. 

PREPARATION FOR COOKING 

1. Weigh, trim, and wipe with a clean, damp cloth. Remove 
superfluous fat and tie or skewer into shape if necessary. Avoid 
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washing meat for roasting, baking, or piling and smaU cut pieces. 
Wash (a) salted meats, beef, tongue, ham, bacon pork, and soak, 
if necessary for removal of brine ; (6) all internal parts very thor- 
ougWy as kidney, tripe, liver, sweetbread, hearts, also heads 

feet tail; blanching to cleanse being necessary m some cases. 
Cook all internal parts as soon as possible after purchase. 

3. Thaw frozen or chilled meal by placing it in a warm kitchen 
until defrosted, then cook immediately to prevent.escape °hmces 

in the juices, and Pt°«ed as in cookrng Engl sh meah and 

sirloin of beef or ^“ell-ventilated larder ; 

these taint before the l 0 ' nt H 2 ? loosely wlth muslin, free 
to protect from flies cover th^omtjer^d ^ wUh the cut s , de 

circulation of air being Trusting lightly with flour, or flour and 
uppermost when possible. Dn 6 k - 
pepper, assists. Never leave on a dish or plate. 

ROAST OR BAKED MEAT 

of roasting and baking see Methods 
F or principles an Roast meat, correctly speaking, is 

of Cooking (pages 3 1 , 3 )• lear opcn fi re , but on account 

that which is cooked in front , ^ nvP an( i Q f the general 

of the construction of th^ ir^odern »* has been very generally 

and the pint so cooked 

is described as "a roast. 

General Directions for Baking a Joint. 

A a 

b ^ t0 pia 0 ce t t h he t i l Sint in a clean, well ventilated and hot oven for 
about* io < minutes > to seal in the juices, reduce the heat and continue 
cooking. Turn once or twice, using two spoons, not forks. 
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4. Baste frequently. 

5. Serve with gravy, thin gravy with a plain roast or baked 
joint, thick gravy with one that is stuffed. 

Gravy for Roast or Baked Meat. A good gravy is important, a 
greasy, tasteless liquid being a most unappetizing accompaniment. 
The quality of the meat (home-fed making the best gravy) has 
much to do with the flavour; good seasoning and freedom from 
greasiness are essential. 

Thin Gravy. Pour off all the fat from the baking tin, leaving 
the browned particles of concentrated meat juice behind, add hot 
stock or boiling water, scrape up the sediment with an iron spoon, 
boil for 3 or 4 minutes, season, skim or remove any grease from the 
surface with kitchen paper, strain a little round the joint, and serve 
the rest in a hot gravy boat. 

Thickened Gravy. Pour off most of the fat from the baking 
tin. If £ pint of gravy is required, leave 1 dessertspoonful of fat, 
add 1 dessertspoonful of flour, blending them together with the 
sediment from the bottom of the tin ; place the tin over the fire 
or gas and brown the flour. Draw the pan aside, add the stock, 
stir until boiling, and boil for 3 to 5 minutes, season, skim, and 
strain as directed. Be careful not to burn the flour in browning it, 
and to thoroughly boil the gravy, otherwise it will taste raw. 

ROAST BEEF 


Accompaniments. 

Thin gravy. 

Yorkshire Pudding (see Batters). 

Horse-radish sauce (see Sauces) or scraped horse-radish. 

Preparation of Principal J oints of Beef for Oven. 

Sirloin should have a good undercut (choice of meat, page 98). 
Remove any superfluous fat, trim the flap, turn it under, and secure 
with a skewer. If the sirloin is too large, the thin end may be cut 
off, salted, boiled, and pressed like brisket. 

Ribs, (a) If the joint is a large one, the thin end frequently 
becomes overdone and dry before the other part is cooked ; to 
avoid this, cut off the thin end, which will make a good small roast 
for another occasion. (6) A joint of one or two large ribs will not 
stand well, and it is easier to carve and also more economical if 
boned and skewered into a neat compact round; the bones can then 
be used for soup. 

Round. Skewer or tie into shape. This joint, being solid, requires 
rather a longer time for cooking than meat with an average amount 
of bone, also more frequent basting on account of the small quantity 
of fat. 
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Accompaniments. 

(а) Onion sauce (see Sauces) with shoulder 

(б) Red current or cranberry jelly with saddle, leg, loin, or neck, 
(c) Thin gravy. 

Preparation for Oven. 

Leg. Remove the shank if it is very long, and place joint m 

oven with rounded side uppermost. , , 

Shoulder If large divide and roast the blade end. 

Loin and best end of neck, (a) Remove the marrow from the 
chine bone • this in both the loin and neck, should be well jointed 
by the butcher or it is difficult to carve ; (6) saw across the rib 
bones of the neck (if not already done by the butcher) about 3 in. 
from the tips, fold this flap under, and tie into a compact form, 
(c) if mutton is very mature remove the tough outside skin. 


ROAST LAMB 

Time for Cooking is longer than for mutton, allow 20 minutes 

to each pound and 20 minutes over. 

Accompaniments. Thin gravy and mint sauce. 


ROAST VEAL 

Time of Cooking. Veal, also the flesh of a young -™al requires 
20 minutes to each pound and 20 minutes over. On account ot 

its deficiency in fat. constant basting ° 

a little fat bacon on the top prevents hardening of the J ur ace ' 
The Accompaniments supply the deficiencies of veal, viz., the 

small amount of fat and the insipid flavour. 

(a) Grilled or broiled ham or bacon. 

S VeSTorcemeat for stuffing the meat, or made into small 
balls, fried or baked in the oven and used as garnish. 

(d) A good thickened gravy. 

Some joints are boned and stuffed (see page 112). 


ROAST PORK 


Pork requires a longer time for c l ookin S than ’ 

or lamb—allow 25 minutes to each pound and 25 minutes 


mutton, 

over. 


Accompaniments. 

(а) Sage and onion stuffing (see Forcemeat, page 79). 

(б) Apple sauce (see Sauces, page 78). 

(c) Thickened gnavy (see Gravies, page no). 
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Preparation for Oven. 

1. Score the rind of loin, spare-rib, and leg rather deeply, at 
intervals of about £ in., and joint the chine bone of the loin and 
spare-rib unless this has been already done by the butcher. 

2. The forcemeat may be cooked with the joint or separately. 
To stuff the loin make an incision between the bone and the meat 
on the inner side, put in the stuffing and secure the opening. 

3. Cover pork with a paper to protect the “ crackling,” but 
remove it half an hour before serving, so that it may be crisp and 
brown. 


BONED AND STUFFED BAKED JOINTS 

A boned joint is economical, the addition of forcemeat makes 
the meat go farther, and also affords variety. There is greater 
ease and no waste in carving because of the removal of the bones, 
which should be utilized for soup or for gravy to accompany the 
joint. 

To Ascertain the Time Required for cooking, weigh the joint after 
it has been boned and stuffed, allowing 20 to 25 minutes to each 
pound and 20 to 25 minutes over according to the solidity of the 
joint. 

Suitable Joints. Mutton: leg, shoulder, loin. 

Veal : loin, oyster or blade-bone, breast. 

Steak : tender beef or rump steak well beaten. 

Accompaniments, (a) Forcemeats, the quantity sufficient for 
size of the joint ; veal stuffing is very general for boned and stuffed 
meat, but onion, chestnut, and sausage forcemeats are frequently 
used, the latter for joints deficient in fat ; (6) thickened gravy or 
any suitable sauce such as brown, tomato, piquante. 

Method of Boning Joints of Meat. Use a small, very sharp, pliant 
and pointed knife; remove the bones as cleanly as possible from the 
meat by a scraping and sharp movement of the knife, keeping it 
close to the bone the whole time. Take care not to let it shp and 
to pierce the outer skin or to disfigure the joint. When the sinews 
are reached, cut through them and disjoint the bones, removing 
them as they are freed by the knife, and any pieces of meat adhering 
to them add to the joint ; remove pieces of gristle and any super¬ 
fluous fat. The forcemeat is either put into the cavity made by the 
removal of the bones, when the joint retains in a more or less degree 
its original shape (leg of mutton) or it is spread over the surface 
of the boned meat, which is rolled and tied into shape. 

To Bone, a Leg of Mutton. Should the shank be very long, remove 
part of it; begin to bone from the fillet end by working the flesh 
back from the bones ; disjoint these and remove them as they are 
freed from the meat ; fill the cavity with the stuffing, sew up the 
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ends neatly with a trussing needle and string, so that the joint may 
look, as far as possible, its original shape. 

To Bone a Shoulder of Mutton. Place the joint on the board 
with the cut surface uppermost ; find the position of the bones 
with the point of the knife, cut through the flesh to their level, 
and remove them as neatly as possible. Flatten the joint, insert 
the forcemeat in the aperture made by the removal of the bones 
or cover the surface with it, roll up tightly into a neat shape and 
secure with tape or with a trussing needle and string or stout thready 
To Bone a Loin of Mutton. Remove the bones neatly, flatten and 
trim the joint, cover the cut surface with the forcemeat, roll into 

shape, and secure as directed above. 

To Bone a Breast of Veal. Follow directions for boning a loin 

of mutton. 


Stuffed Breast of Veal. 

Veal 3 to 4 lbs. 

2 tablespoonfuls veal forcemeat. 

Method. 


Rolls o l bacon. 

^ pint tomato sauce (see Sauces). 


Mcinoa. 1. Remove bones from breast and use for making 
gravy or stock for sauce. 2. Spread the forcemeat over the meat. 



Fig. 39.-R0LLS of Bacon on a Skewer ready for Cooking 

roll up tightly, secure with string or skewers, weigh aHowing 25 
minutes to each pound and 25 minutes over, cover w 1 jf em 
Daner * Bake in a hot oven and baste frequently. 4 - Kemove 

Ss P t and 3 rind from bacon, roll up. put the rolls on a skewer and 

, . . -ii c Cprve veal with the sauce poureu 

bake m the oven or grill. 5 - 3erve vc<u 

round, garnish with rolls of bacon. 

“POT ROAST " OR “ROASTING IN A STEWPAN 

To heat an oven for the sole purpose of baking one very small 
joint means waste of fuel; this can be obviated by cooking 1 in a 
pan over the fire or gas (pot roast), which is 

for comparatively small pieces of meat an . to weieht 

should be relatively thick and compact »n proportion to its weight. 

^ ^ od buttock ste< best end of^ the neck or loin of 

m g utto„7 meat°of^close^ textureTsuch as heart, or of .n,error quahty. 
requires prolonged and very gentle cooking. . - alir( » nan 

Method for Roasting in a Stewpan. Use an ordinary iron saucepan 
with a closely fitting lid. Heat sufficient dripping in it to cover 

5—(E.6149) 
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the bottom to the depth of about in., and when the fat smokes 
as for frying, put in the meat which should, if necessary, be tied 
into a neat shape. Cook for a few minutes on either side to prevent 
the escape of the meat juices. Cover with the lid, place the pan 
over a moderate heat, baste frequently, turning the meat several 
times, and cook till tender. For gravy, thick or thin, proceed in 
the usual way. 

GRILLED MEAT 

For principles, etc., see Methods of Cooking (page 32). 

Meats used for Grilling. Rump and fillet steak, chops, cutlets, 
sausages, kidneys. 

Accompaniments. Maitre d’hotel butter, and fried potatoes in 
ribbons, slices or strips. Worcester sauce, grilled tomatoes, and 
mushrooms are also frequently served with grilled meats. 

Preparation of Fire, Gas or Electric Griller, and Gridiron. The 
fire must be of red glowing cinders, without smoke or flame. Charcoal 
being both flameless and smokeless is the grilling fire par excellence, 
but it is rarely possible. A little coke mixed with the coal make* 
a good grilling fire, and a little salt sprinkled on one that is smoky 
will clear it. The deflector or a gas or electric griller must be glow¬ 
ing and red hot. Use a perfectly clean gridiron, heat it, which is 
important, as this assists in sealing in the meat juices, and grease 
it to prevent the meat from adhering to it. When grilling over the 
fire, the gridiron should be 3 to 6 in. above the embers, the distance 
varying with the heat of the fire ; for broiling in front of the fire 
use a double hanging gridiron ; when grilling beneath the gas or the 
electric griller—t lie general method in most households now—put a 
little water into the tin to prevent the fat from igniting. 

Time of Cooking is determined by the thickness of the piece of 
meat grilled, not by weight. If sufficiently cooked, the surface of 
the meat has a puffy appearance, is slightly elastic to the touch, 
but spongy when raw, and hard and inelastic if overcooked. If 
well grilled, the interior should be red and juicy, the meat juices 
having been sealed in by the great heat applied to the surface and 
by rapid cooking and the outside slightly crisp. 

Steak : ii in. in thickness requires 15 to 18 minutes. 

Chop: 1 „ „ „ S to 10 

Cutlet : \ „ „ „ 6 to 8 

Kidneys: 5 to 6 „ 

Kidneys require 5 to 8 minutes, according to size; if overcooked, 
they are very tough and unfit to be eaten. 

A Mixed Grill consists of a small piece of steak, a chop or cutlets, 
kidneys and sausages, with tomatoes or mushrooms, the amount 
varying with the requirements. 

Dishing. Grilled meat is not served with gravy. Place the 
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meat, with tiny pats of mailre d'hotel butter on it, in the centre of 
the potatoes. Kidneys, if served alone, are dished on croutes of 
toasted or fried bread, with a pat of the butter in the centre of each. 
Serve grilled food at once and very hot. 

Preparation of Meat. 

This should not be fat for grilling. 

1. (a) Steak. Should not be less than 1 to ii in. thick, beat 
it slightly to make it tender, and trim, skewer if necessary. 

(6) Chops and cutlets. Remove superfluous fat and the bone 
from a chump chop, tie or skewer it into a neat shape. 

(c) Kidneys. Wash thoroughly and dry, remove skin, duct, and 
fat, and split down lengthwise without separating the halves. 

(d) Sausages and bacon. Prick the former. 



Fig. 40.—Kidney Split Open and Skewered for Grilling 

2. Brush over the prepared meat with fat : melted butter, olive 
oil, or dripping, according to the type of food grilled ; use butter 
for vegetables, sweet oil or butter for poultry, and dripping as a 
substitute for butter for most meats. 

3. Season with pepper and salt. 

Vegetables : Mushrooms and Tomatoes. Wipe the vegetables, 
remove the skin and stalk from the former, cut the latter into halves 
through the widest part, season and brush over with melted butter. 
Grill the underside of the mushroom and the cut surfaces of tomatoes 
first. Time: 4-5 minutes. 

Grilled Steak or Chop. 

} lb. rump steak. 2 raw potatoes for potato ribbons. 

£ oz. butter or dripping. chips or straws. 

I oz. mailre d'hdtel butter (see Flavouring Butters, page So). 

Method. 1. Prepare maitre d’hotel butter. 2. Prepare potato 
ribbons : Wash and peel the potatoes, trim the sides and ends to 
make them a good shape. For ribbons, cut the potatoes into slices 
about \ in. in thickness, and with a sharp knife cut round the slices 
to form long ribbons, which should be so thin that the knife can be 
seen through them, soak the ribbons in cold water for 20 to 30 
minutes, drain and dry very carefully in a cloth without breaking 
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them, use a frying basket. Fry a small quantity at a time in hot 
deep fat till crisp and a golden brown colour, drain and keep hot. 

For straws cut the potato into slices about J in. in thickness, 
and these into strips like matches, 2 to 2.\ in. long and J in. square. 

For chips, cut the potatoes into very thin slices and cook both 
chips and straws as for ribbons. 

3. Wipe the meat, remove outside skin, beat slightly, season 
with pepper and salt, and brush over with the melted fat. Place 
the meat on the heated and greased bars of the gridiron. Grill 
either under a red hot gas griller or over or in front of a clear, smoke¬ 
less fire. Cook quickly to seal in the juices. Turn the meat, using 
two iron spoons, quickly seal in the juices on the second side. 
Continue to cook for 10 to 15 minutes. 

4. Dish quickly : place pats of the butter on the meat and the 
potatoes round the dish ; garnish with watercress if available. 

5. Serve at once. 

BOILED MEAT : FRESH AND SALT 

FRESH MEAT 

See Methods of Cooking (Boiling, page 33). 

Suitable Joints. Fresh meat for boiling is wasteful if over-fat. 
Leg and best end of neck of mutton are most suitable. 

Preparation for Cooking. Trim away any superfluous fat. To 
avoid risk of scum settling upon the surface, place the joint in the 
saucepan of boiling water, with the side downwards which is to be 
served uppermost. 

Accompaniments. 

(a) Vegetables : carrot, turnip, and onion cooked with the meat. 
If young, leave the vegetables whole and cook for 40 to 45 minutes. 
When old, divide into pieces and allow 1 to ii hours. It is important 
not to ?.dd vegetables too soon ; most of the mineral matter is thereby 
extracted and passes into the water, and their value is considerably 
reduced. Skim meat before adding vegetables. 

(b) Parsley or caper cause (see Sauces). 

(c) Mashed turnips, if in season, or any other suitable vegetable. 

Dishing. Either coat the joint with the sauce or serve it separ¬ 
ately : use the vegetables as a garnish; if many, serve separately. 

SALT MEAT 

See Methods of Cooking (Boiling, page 33). 

Wash the meat first. 

If it is over-salt, soak it in cold water for three or four hours and 
then put it into cold water instead of into tepid water, as is usual 
for salt meat, and bring slowly to boiling-point; this tends to extract 
some of the excess of salt and at the same time softens the meat 
fibres. Then cook by the usual method. 

Time for Cooking. Salt meat requires a longer time and slower 
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cooking than fresh meat : from 25 to 30 minutes or more to each 
pound and 25 to 30 minutes over, the exact time depending upon 
the solidity of the joint. 

Suitable Joints. Silverside, brisket, and flank of beef. 
Accompaniments. 

(a) Vegetables : carrot, turnip, and onion are cooked with the 
meat as for boiled mutton. 

(b) Small suet dumplings (Suet Pastry, page 194). These should 
be about the size of a halfpenny in diameter and are cooked with 
the meat, being added about 30 minutes before it is dished. 

(c) Meat liquor : this is served as gravy, a little round the dish 
with the garnish of vegetables and some in a gravy boat. The 
remainder, if not too salt, should be used for pea soup, if seasonable. 

Boiled Ham or Bacon. 

1. Hams require to be soaked in lukewarm or cold water, which 
should be changed once or twice, and frequently if the ham is very 
salt ; the time required varies with the age, saltness and method 
of curing : 8 to 12 hours is sufficient for many, 12 to 24 hours 
or more when the ham has been hanging for a long time and is very 
hard or very salt. 

2. After soaking, scrape the rind and the underside to remove 
all rusty and discoloured parts. 

3. Cover with sufficient lukewarm water (if the ham is very salt 
use cold water), bring gradually to boiling point, remove scum as 
it rises, and simmer very gently the whole time until the meat is 
tender, allowing 25 to 30 minutes for each pound. 

4. If served cold, let the ham remain in the water until the latter 
is nearly cold, remove, strip off the rind, and trim the fat. 

5. Cover with raspings or, to give a smarter appearance, brush 
over with liquid meat glaze when the ham is perfectly cold. If 
served hot, remove from the water as soon as it is cooked, and 
cover with glaze or raspings. When the latter are used, put the ham 
in a moderate oven for a short time to crisp and brown the surface, 
and serve with some suitable sauce. 

Bacon. Soak for an hour or so in tepid or cold water, according 
to degree of saltness, and proceed as for ham. 

Hams and bacon, when cooked by the slower method of steaming, 
are more mellow in flavour; when steamed, a rather longer time for 
soaking may often be necessary. 

PICKLED MEATS 

Meat that is salted or pickled must be of good quality and perfectly 
fresh. It is necessary to trim it carefully and to remove any kernels 
or discoloured parts. Silverside or brisket of beef are suitable 
joints. 

Ingredients for Pickling. Either bay salt or common salt or a 
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mixture of both in equal quantities. Bay salt is not so crude as 
the latter. Saltpetre colours the meat, but tends to harden it; 
only a very small quantity is necessary. Sugar and spices are both 
used, the former having a mellowing effect upon the meat, but 
these are omitted from the ordinary and simple meat pickle. For 
pickling, use a vessel with a lid or cover, either an earthenware crock 

or a wooden trough. . 

Two Methods of Pickling Meat, (a) The wet method is easier, 
(b) the dry method gives a better flavour, but entails more trouble. 

Wet Pickle for Beef, Pork, Hams, and Tongues. 

x} lb. of bay or common salt. } oz. saltpetre. 

8 oz. brown sugar. * J gallons water. 

1. Put all the ingredients into a large clean pan, bring to boiling 
point, boil for io to 15 minutes, skim, strain, and use when cQld. 
Cover the meats to be pickled entirely with the liquid; if insufficient, 

the meat must be turned each day. 

2. After removal from pickle, wash the meat and follow directions 

for boiling salt meat. 

Dry Pickle for Beef, round or brisket. 

1 lb. bay salt. i oz. saltpetre. 

1 lb. common salt, i teasp. ginger. J oz. black pepper. 

1 lb. brown sugar. j teasp. cloves. 1 dessertsp. allspice. 

Method. 1. Before using dry pickle, rub the meat over with 
common salt and leave it for 12 to 24 hours, then drain off brine. 
2. Pound all the ingredients together, mix well, and rub mixture 
into the meat ; repeat daily for a week (turning the meat each 
time) or until the joint is sufficiently spiced. 3. Wash off the 
pickle before boiling the meat ; proceed as for boiling salt meat. 

STEAMED MEATS 

Both meat and poultry are more tender and also lose less of their 
flavouring and nutritive substances if steamed rather than boiled, 
but the process is a slow one, and is therefore more suitable for 
small joints and for small pieces of meat—chops, cutlets, etc. For 
steaming, a small joint or poultry, a patent steamer, such as Hutch¬ 
ings’ Patent Cooker, or a boilerette, are preferable to the ordinary 
steamer; in the latter the meat juices escape into the boiling water 
beneath. For small pieces of meat follow the directions given below. 

Steamed Mutton Chop. 

Method. 1. Wipe the chop, trim away most of the fat, skewer 
or tie the chop into a neat shape. 2. Place it on a buttered plate, 
sprinkle with a little salt, cover with greased paper and another 
plate or the saucepan lid. 3. Put the plate over boiling water and 
steam for about 40 minutes. 4. Serve the chop with the meat juice 
poured over it. Note. If for an invalid, remove bone first. 
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STEWED MEAT 

Meat stews include the economical stews made with the coarser 
and cheaper parts of meat, such as Irish and shin of beef stews, 
and those which are composed of meats which are more delicate 
in texture and flavour. Many of these are richer, more highly 
seasoned and flavoured, also more elaborately prepared and dished, 
and include ragouts, curries of fresh meats, fricassees and blanquettes, 
the two latter being made with the white meats, veal, chicken, 
sweetbread, etc. 

The two varieties of stews are : (a) brown, (6) white. 

For white stews the liquid in which the meat is simmered is 
thickened with flour at the end, and for brown stews with browned 
flour at the commencement. For cooking white stews and curries 
use a casserole or white-lined stewpan. 

Note. If the meat is tough, gelatinous, and coarse, the liquid 
used for stewing it must be cold when the meat is put into it; also 
it is unthickened, as a thin liquid will penetrate more quickly and 
soften the coarse fibres more readily. To soften the fibres of very 
tough meat before stewing it (shin of beef) dip it for a few minutes 
into vinegar. 

BROWN STEW [STEAK, MUTTON, RABBIT ) 

Characteristics of a Well-made Brown Stew. 

(а) A rich brown colour, but not over dark, and obtained without 
the aid of " browning ” ; to ensure this, careful frying of the 
vegetables and browning the flour are important. 

(б) Freedom from greasiness : this by the removal of fat from 
the meat and by skimming immediately after the sauce has reached 
boiling-point and before the meat is put in, occasionally during the 
stewing process, and finally just before dishing. 

Causes of Greasiness. Over-heating the roux (butter and flour) 
in the preparation of the sauce and too prolonged cooking of the 
stew, which causes the fat to separate from the flour in the sauce. 

Addition of Vegetables. These are sliced or cut into dice, and 
not only add to the flavour, but increase the food value if used, as 
they should be, in a considerable quantity for the economical and 
cheaper stews. 

The vegetables may be : (a) Fried and slightly browned in the 
fat when preparing the brown sauce in which the meat is stewed ; 
having served their purpose of flavouring they are strained out 
when the stew is dished ; their removal makes the sauce smoother, 
and gives a smarter appearance to the dish. ( b) Added to the sauce 
after the meat has been put in and not removed, the sauce having 
been prepared with the brown roux of fat and flour only or with 
the addition of a little onion fried in the fat before the flour is added, 
(c) As a garnish and cooked separately, the vegetables being cut 
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into various shapes and boiled till tender in salted water or stock ; 
the trimmings should be used for flavouring the sauce. 

Garnish. A neat and suitable garnish adds considerably to the 
appearance and flavour of a dish of stewed meat, and, if abundant, 
to its food value. Vegetables in dice or fancy shapes, grilled 
tomatoes and mushrooms, peas, French beans, fried or toasted 
crotites of bread, slices of lemon, parsley, cooked pulse, macaroni, 
vermicelli, savoury suet pastry balls, etc. 

Average Proportions for a Brown Stew. 

i lb. meat. Vegetables to flavour 

i oz. flour. (carrot, turnip, onion), 

i oz. fat. Seasoning. 

$ pint liquid, water or stock. Suitable gar nish . 

General Method of Preparation. (Details on Stewing, see page 
34.) 

1. Wipe the meat, trim off superfluous fat, and cut into neat 
pieces. 

2. Heat the fat in the stewpan ; when smoking, fry the meat 
lightly on both sides, browning it slightly, then remove. 

3. Reheat the fat, add the sliced onion and colour slightly; if 
necessary, pour away any superfluous fat. 

4. Add the flour, blend with the fat, and fry slowly until the roux 
is a rich brown colour, but not burnt. 

5. Add the stock or water, season with salt, bring to boiling 
point and skim. 

6. Put in the meat, add the carrot and turnip, cut into slices or 
small pieces ; if these vegetables are to be retained when the stew 
is dished add them later, allowing just sufficient time for them to 
become quite tender, not “ mushy.” 

7. Cover the pan tightly and simmer gently for 2 to 2.\ hours 
(according to quality of meat) till the meat is quite tender, but not 
in rags and with little flavour, most of it having passed into the 
liquid. Skim occasionally while cooking. 

8. Arrange the meat in the centre of the dish, skim the sauce 
well, season it, and strain it over the meat. Garnish neatly, either 
with the vegetables cooked in the stew, or separately, or with any 
other suitable garnish, which should be cooked in readiness and hot. 


WHITE STEW 


Fricassee (Veal, Chicken, Rabbit). 


Ingredients. 

1 lb. fillet of veal. 

1 onion. 

6 button mushrooms. 
Small bunch of herbs. 

2 or 3 peppercorns. 
Seasoning 

Water or white stock. 


For Sauce, 
oz. flour, 
oz. butter, 
gill liquid from 
veal, 
gill milk. 


Garnish. 

Rolls of bacon grilled or 
baked. 

Crimped lemon. 

Parsley. 

Crescents of fried bread. 


teaspoonful lemon juice. 
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Method. Cut veal into pieces about i in. square, put into a 
white-lined pan or casserole, and barely cover with water, bring 
to boiling-point and skim ; add the herbs, mushrooms, pepper¬ 
corns and salt, and simmer for about i hour ; when the meat is 
tender, strain off the stock. 2. Make a white sauce with the butter, 
flour, stock and milk, add seasoning and lemon juice, and reheat 
the meat in the sauce. 3. Arrange the fricassee on a hot dish and 
garnish smartly with the lemon, parsley, rolls of grilled bacon, 

and fried bread. . , , , , , 

Note, (a) The sauce may be enriched by the addition of 1 

to 2 tablespoonfuls of cream at the last. . 

lb) When using rabbit, steep and cleanse it and joint, cut hind 
legs into two : cut a chicken into small joints and stew in stock. 

Blanquette. Is prepared like a fricassee, one or two yolks of 
eggs being added at the last to the sauce, which must not be allowed 

to boil again. 


CURRY OF FRESH MEAT 
Beef, mutton, veal, tripe, poultry, game, rabbit. 


Veal Curry. 

1 lb. fillet of veal. 

1 small apple finely chopped. 
1 small onion „ *» 

1 oz. flour. 

1 oz. butter. 

} oz. curry powder. 

I teaspoonful curry paste. 


i oz. shredded coco-nut. 

1 gill boiling water. 

2 gills white stock. 

i teaspoonful lemon juice. 
Salt. 

Garnish. 

4 oz. Patna rice. 

Slices of lemon, chilli skins. 


Essentials to Success. 1. To preserve the colour and flavour, use 
a white-lined pan or casserole. 2. A curry sauce must be weU 
skimmed to avoid greasiness, and well cooked to develop the full 
flavours of the ingredients of curry powder and paste ; if insufficiently 
cooked, it is crude and rough in flavour. 3. The rice served with 
curry must be white, tender, and dry, but not hard, each grain 
being separate. Rice should be served very hot. 

To Prepare Curry. Remove skin and fat from meat and cut into 
neat pieces, not less than 1 in. square, poultry and rabbits into small 
joints • soak the coco-nut or almonds (these give a nutty flavour) 

in boiling water for 20 to 30 minutes and strain. 2. Heat the butter, 

fry the meat slightly in it, on both sides, and remove. 3. Fry the 
onion slightly, add the flour and curry powder, and cook for a minute 
or two, then add apple, water strained from coco-nut or almond, 
stock, curry paste, lemon juice and salt, bring to boiling-point and 
skim. 3. Add the meat and simmer for 1$ hours till tender, 
skimming when necessary and just before dishing. 

To Boil Rice for Curry. Patna rice is more suitable than Carolina, 
the grains are pointed and separate more easily when dried. Wash 
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the rice in several waters until it runs clear, i. Cook in a white- 
lined pan, three parts full of rapidly boiling water, add I dessert¬ 
spoonful salt to every quart, and a few drops of lemon juice to whiten 
the rice. 2. Boil quickly, with the lid off, remove scum as it rises, 
and stir occasionally; this and the rapid ebullition of the water keep 
the rice in suspension and ensure uniform cooking. Cook till tender, 
about 10 to 12 minutes, the time depending much upon the quality 
of the rice. 3. Strain in a colander, rinse well with hot water to 
separate grains, spread on a hot plate and dry for about 30 minutes 
in a cool oven, or on a hair sieve over the stove rack, stir lightly 
with a fork to separate the grains and keep hot. 

If the curry is cooked in a casserole and sent to table in it, the 
rice is served separately. 

To Dish a Curry. Arrange the dried rice, which must be very hot, 
in a border round the dish, place the curried meat in the centre, 
garnish with parsley, crimped slices of lemon, and shredded chilli 
skins. 

To Curry Cooked Meat and other Cooked Foods, fish, vegetables, 
pulse, the curry sauce is prepared as by method given, but before 
the food is added, the sauce must simmer for at least 45 to 60 minutes 
to develop the flavour of its different curry ingredients. The food 
to be curried must be allowed to steep in the hot sauce for some time, 
so that it may absorb the full curry flavour. If the sauce is allowed 
to boil, this would harden meat and break up fish, eggs, vegetables, 
etc. 


Stewed Sweetbread. 


Sweetbreads taint quickly; they must be very fresh, and used 
quickly after purchase (see Internal Parts Used for Food, 
page 106). Whatever the method of cooking may be, blanching 
is necessary to make them white and firm. 

To Prepare a Sweetbread for Cooking. Wash and soak in cold 
water, with a little pinch of salt, for an hour at least, to remove 
blood ; drain and rinse ; put the sweetbread into a pan, cover with 
cold water, add a few drops of lemon juice, bring slowly to boiling 
point, and simmer gently for 3 to 4 minutes. Put into cold water, 
remove any fat and membranous parts, being careful not to break 
the sweetbread, wash and use. If not required immediately, press 
until cold between two plates, with a small weight on top, not 
sufficiently heavy to crush them. 


i pair calf's sweetbreads. 

J pint white stock or milk. 
1 small onion. 

1 small bunch herbs. 


1 oz. cornflour. 

1 tablespoonful cream. 
Lemon juice. 
Seasoning. 


Method of Cooking, i. Put sweetbreads into a stewpan or casserole, 
cover with hot white stock, or milk, or stock and milk, add the onion 
and herbs and simmer gently for 40 to 60 minutes. 2. Remove 
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from the pan, strain off the stock, and make a sauce with it. the 
flour and butter, season, return sweetbread to it, re-heat, add cream 
and lemon juice just before dishing. 

Other Methods of Cooking Sweetbreads. 

(а) Cut into slices, coat with egg and crumbs and fry. 

(б) Braise (see Braising) and serve on spinach. 

(c) Stew with mushrooms. ... 

For an invalid’s dish, stew simply without onion and herbs. 


Seasoning. 

J pint stock 
Parsley. 


in slightly salted tepid 


FRIED MEAT 
Fried Liver and Bacon. 

A simple, cheap, and nourishing dish, but one that must have 
constant ^attention while it is cooking, lack of which often renders 
it unappetizing and indigestible. 

} lb. calf’s liver. 

$ lb. thin slices of bacon, 
t tablespoonful flour. 

Method. 1. Cleanse thoroughly, wash ... , - . 

water drain and dry well. 2. Cut into slices about J in. thick 
if over-thin, the liver when cooked is hard and dry. 3. Coat with 
seasoned flour (1 tablespoonful flour, & teaspoonful salt i le e 
teaspoonful pepper) ,usf Ufor, frying ; .fcoatedlong beta™ he 
liver becomes moist and sodden and does not fry well. 4. Heat tne 

vln slSX remove rust and rind from bacon, fry and remove on 
pan sngni y, p rv tlie liver in the bacon fat, not 

too 3 ”rapidly on both sides ; the surface should be slightly crisp and 
brown! and the liver thoroughly cooked ; before removing test one 
piece. When cut through, the liver should not be red in the centre. 

A little extra fat may be required for frying. 

To Make the Gravy. Leave about 1 teaspoonful of fat in the 
pan blend with it a teaspoonful of flour, brown, add the stock, 
Urine to boiline point, boil for 3 or 4 minutes, skim well, and season. 

To Dish Place the liver in centre of dish with the bacon on the 
top, strain the thickened gravy round, and season. 

Fried Mutton Cutlets (Coated). 

Dishes of fried mutton cutlets are designated by different names 
which are frequently derived from the particular sauce or garnish 
accompanying them, but the methods of preparing and frying 

the cutlets are the same for all. 


i| lbs. best end neck of mutton 
(5 or 6 cutlets). 

Dried white crumbs. 

Egg- . 

Seasoning. 

Potatoes k la Duchesse. 


Fat for frying 2 or 3 oz. 

Suitable sauce (tomato, brown, 
piquante, see Sauces). 

Garnish of vegetables in dice or 
small fancy shapes or other suitable 
garnish. 
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Choose well-hung small mutton, preferably without an interlining 
of fat and of lean, which is wasteful ; it is extravagant to buy 
cutlets ready trimmed; the fat can be clarified and the trimmings 
of lean used for stock. 

To Trim and to Prepare Cutlets for Frying. I. If the chine bone 
has not been removed, stand the piece of meat with the chine end 
resting on the board and the end of the ribs standing up, saw the 
chine bone away cleanly, being careful not to cut into the meat, 
then saw across the rib bones, leaving them equal in length and 
about 3^ in. long, the actual length depending upon the size of the 
” fillet.” 2. Wipe the meat and cut through the flesh exactly 
midway between each bone, so that each cutlet is of even thickness. 
If large mutton, a ” false cutlet,” that is one without bone, can be 
obtained by cutting close to the bones rather than midway between 
each when dividing the cutlets 



Fig. 41.— (a) Cutlet before Trimming 
( b ) Cutlet Trimmed 


Flatten the cutlets slightly with a wetted cutlet bat or rolling 
pin, trim away superfluous fat, leaving only a narrow rim to hold 
the " eye” and "fillet” together; if this is broken, the smart and 
compact appearance of the cutlet is spoiled. 4. Scrape the skin 
away from the whole length of the underside of the bone and the 
fat and skin entirely from the tip, leaving $ in. quite clean for the 
cutlet frill. 5. Coat with egg and bread-crumbs, press on the crumbs 
well and scrape them away from the back and tip of the bone. 

Potatoes a la Duchesse. 

Ingredients. 

\ lb. cooked and sieved potato. i yolk of egg and a little 

i oz. butter. cream or milk. 

Seasoning. 

Boil, dry well, and sieve potatoes, melt the butter, add the potato, 
the egg, seasoning, cream or milk, mix thoroughly, and beat well 
to bind the mixture. To use, there are two methods. 
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(a) Turn the potato on to a slightly floured board and with a 
knife form a roll; cut roll into ii-2 in. lengths, place on a greased 
tin, and mash lattice-fashion with a knife. 

( b ) Force potato on to a greased tin. Use a fairly large bag and 
a vegetable pipe-rose design. Brush over potatoes with yolk or 
white of egg diluted with milk; re-heat and brown in oven. 



A forcing bag and pipe of this size are suitable for piping vegetable 
purees (pea puree) when decorating meat entices and for laying out 
Eclairs and meringues and soft cake mixtures in fancy designs. 

To Use Bag and Pipe. Drop the pipe into the bag, half fill it 
with hot potato mixture, close the mouth of the bag by twisting 
it from right to left until the potato within is a firm and compact 
mass and just appearing at the nozzle of the pipe ; then use as 
directed above. 



Fig. 43.—SAUTfc Pan Frying Pan 


Sauce and Garnish. Prepare these before frying the cutlets and 
keep hot. For a plain dish of mutton cutlets, a simple sauce and 
garnish, such as a macedoine of vegetables, peas, shredded beans, 
etc., are suitable, but, with the more elaborate dishes, the richer 
sauces and more elaborate garnishes are used. 
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To Fry Cutlets, i. Use a frying or saute pan with sufficient fat 
to cover the bottom to the depth of about £ in.; when the fat is 
smoking, arrange the cutlets in the pan, a little distance apart and 
with the side which is to be served uppermost next to the pan, the 
first side fried being the best. 2. Fry first on one side, then on the 
other, until crisp and a golden brown colour, turn again if necessary; 
time, 7 to 10 minutes, according to the thickness of the cutlets, 
which must be juicy when cut, but not underdone. 

To Dish Cutlets. As with all hot dishes, and particularly in rela¬ 
tion to hot meat entries, it is important to dish smartly, but quickly, 
so that the dish may be quite hot when sent to table. For this 
reason, all adjuncts to the dish-garnish, sauce and vegetables, must 
be in readiness and very hot. Except as a dish served in plain 
household fare, it has become the vogue to serve cutlets and fillets, 
and other meat entries, on the dish with the garnish only, sauce, and 
vegetables separately. The cutlet frills are also more or less optional. 
With everytliing in readiness, arrange the cutlets neatly down the 
centre of the dish in a slightly sloping position or in a semicircle 
with the bones on the inside. 

Garnish with the macedoine (various vegetables cut into fancy 
shapes) previously heated in a little stock or water and seasoned. 
Serve the sauce in a hot sauce-boat and the potatoes in a hot 
vegetable dish. 

Note. Mutton cutlets, egged and crumbed, are frequently fried 
in deep fat. 

Fried Fillets of Beef (dished on Potato). 

This is not a cheap dish, and it can be very extravagant if the 
fillets are wastefully cut and trimmed. 

1 lb. fillet of beef or tender Seasoning. 

rump steak. Clarified fat or butter for frying. 

1 or 2 tomatoes (small). i pint sauce (brown, tomato or other 

i oz maitre d'hdtel butter (see suitable sauce). 

Flavouring Butters). 

Potato border. Use mixture on page 124, omitting cream. 

To Prepare Fillets. 1. Wipe the meat, remove any skin or tendon, 
cut into slices about £ in. thick, flatten slightly, and cut neatly 
into small rounds about 2I to 3 in. in diameter. Beef shrinks 
considerably in frying. 2. Slice tomatoes, season, and put a tiny 
piece of butter on each slice; cook for a few minutes in moderate 
oven just before required. Prepare maitre cThotel butter, put aside, 
and cut into small rounds when firm; prepare potato roll or border 
(see Potatoes A la Duchesse, page 124). 3. Season fillets lightly, 
and fry quickly in hot fat, turn when one side is cooked; the time 
required is about 7 to 8 minutes; when cut, the inside of the fillets 
should be red, not raw, and juicy, if properly fried. 
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To Dish. Lift the fillets from the pan with a knife, allowing the 
fat to drain off, and arrange on the roll of potato in a line or in a 
circle. 2. Place on each fillet a round of tomato and a tiny pat of 
the butter. 3. Strain the sauce round. 

Other Garnishes. Button onions fried in butter, mushrooms, etc. 

BRA I SING 

Braising is a combination of stewing and of baking or roasting 
whereby a particularly fine flavour and aroma are developed, be¬ 
cause the loss by evaporation is so slight and the braise is cooked 



Fig. 44.—Braising Pan 


on a foundation or bed of vegetables and other savoury ingredients 
called the “ mirepoix.” The " braisoire,” or braiser proper, is 
provided with a sunken lid to take live charcoal, and in this way both 
bottom and top or roasting heat can be applied, but an ordinary 
strong stewpan (not enamel-lined) or a casserole with lid answers 
the purpose quite well, its capacity being proportionate to the bulk 
of the food braised ; there should be a space all round between the 
" braise ” and the sides of the pan to prevent the joint from being 
scorched by immediate contact with the hot sides. The first part 
(the longer) of the process of braising is carried out over the fire or 
gas, and the second part in the oven. 

Barding and Larding. The meats suitable for braising are gen¬ 
erally lean and deficient in fat; this deficiency is supplied by bacon, 
which is either used to cover the breast of poultry or game or the 
surface of small joints, and is termed ” barding,” or it is inserted 
in small strips or ” lardoons,” and this is called ” larding.” 

Larding Bacon is sold expressly for this purpose; it is prepared 
without saltpetre, which reddens white meat, but any firm fat bacon 
will answer the purpose. 

A larding needle is necessary for larding. This is made in various 
sizes to suit the size of the lardoons used, it is a thin metal tube, 
sharply pointed at one end, and at the broad end split into four 
divisions to take and to grip the lardoons. 
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The Mirepoix and How to Prepare It. Much of the success of a 
braise depends upon the mirepoix, which imparts the aroma and 
flavour peculiar to braised foods. The mirepoix consists generally 
of an equal quantity of onion and carrot and half that of turnip. 



A Fowl " Barded " Arrangement of 

with Fat Bacon ” Lardoons ’* Showing 

Alternate Stitches 

Fig. 45 

bacon, a bunch of herbs, a little butter or good dripping, stock, 
and for a rich braise a little wine. To prepare the mirepoix. 

1. Slice the vegetables thickly, cut the bacon into small pieces, 
melt the butter, add the bacon and vegetables, and fry slightly. 

2. Add the bunch of herbs, a little salt, and sufficient stock to just 


Fig. 46.—Larding Needle 

cover the vegetables. 3. Bring to boiling point and use as directed. 
I he liquid from the mirepoix is very rich in flavour; this is utilized 
when the meat is removed. 

Meat Suitable for Braising. Small boned and stuffed joints, 

poultry, game, fillets and cutlets of meat, sweetbreads, hare, rabbit, 
etc. 

Method of ( ooking a Braise. 1. Place the larded joint or piece 
of meat on the mirepoix, cover with a greased paper, and tightly 
fitting lid of the stewpan or casserole. 2. Cook over the fire or 
gas for two-thirds of the time, baste frequently. 3. Remove the 
stewpan to a moderate oven, baste, and during the last 20 or 30 
minutes remove lid and paper to crisp the lardoons ; care must be 
taken that the liquid does not reduce too much while the pan is in 
the oven. 4. Place the braised meat on a hot dish, strain the liquid 
from the mirepoix, reduce it in a small pan to the consistency of 
syrup, skim well, brush over the meat with the glaze, and dish the 
meat with accompaniments as directed. 

To Cut Lardoons. Place the bacon with the rind downwards on 
the board and cut off slices ^ to J of an inch in thickness. The bacon 
should be sliced parallel with the vein in it, not across it, or the 
lardoons will break when used. Cut the slices into strips about 
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ij to 2 in. in length with even and square ends. The size of the 
lardoons varies slightly with the size of the piece of meat to be 
larded, whether a joint or a fillet or cutlet : let the lardoons get 
quite cool and firm before use. 

To Insert Lardoons. Place one in the split end of the needle, the 
pressure as it is drawn through the meat keeps it firm, and insert 
the point in and across the grain of the meat ; take a stitch about 
i in. deep and $ in. wide, draw it sharply through, leaving the 
projecting ends equal in length. Arrange the lardoons in parallel 
lines about 1 in. apart, the stitches in one row being directly beneath 
those in the alternate. When larding the breasts of birds, insert 



Fig. 47.—Inserting a " Lardoon " in the Meat 


the lardoons on either side of and at right angles to the breastbone. 
If the lardoon is too large it is pressed out of the needle as it passes 
through the meat, if too small the needle cannot grip it. 

Braised Veal. 

Ingredients. 

1 i to 2 lbs. fillet of veal. 

Larding bacon. 

\ pint tomato sauce. 

3 to 4 tablespoonfuls veal forcemeat. 

Garnish. 

Cooked green peas or any suitable 
garnish. 

Method. Follow directions given for cooking a braise. 1. 
Prepare mirepoix and forcemeat, spread the latter on the veal, roll 
it up into a neat shape, secure with small skewers, lard the 
surface, and proceed as directed. 2. Allow about 1$ hours for cook¬ 
ing. 3. Remove the meat to a hot dish, pour off the liquid from 


Mirepoix 

Onion, carrot, turnip, 
i oz. butter. 

1 oz. fat bacon. 
Bunch of herbs. 

Salt. 

Stock. 
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the mirepoix, reduce, and brush over the meat with it. 4. Pour 
the sauce round and garnish. 

Variation. A piece of tender rump steak stuffed and larded. 

IMPORTED MEAT, (a) FROZEN, (6) CHILLED 

Of these two varieties, there are several grades or qualities, but 
the flavour of the best quality of chilled, when thoroughly thawed 
and well-hung, compares by no means unfavourably with the home- 
fed beef and mutton. Imported meat is obtainable all the year; 
the best quality of beef comes from the Argentine, and mutton and 
lamb (Canterbury) of the best grade from New Zealand; lamb is in 
the best condition from March to September. The price of English 
meat is often higher than chilled meat, varying from 15-20 per cent; 
that of frozen meat is cheaper than the chilled; on account of a 
limited purse, the housewife often has to purchase imported meat, 
and she should be able to distinguish between the two kinds. 

Frozen meat is kept in a refrigerating chamber at a temperature 
just below freezing point, and the meat becomes solid, spicules of 
ice being visible throughout. When required, it must be de-frosted, 
which must be gradual. When frozen meat is not sufficiently 
thawed, liquid exudes from it as it stands; this, the flabby condi¬ 
tion, and the very white colour of fat, indicate that the meat is 
frozen, not chilled. 

Chilled meat is stored at a temperature just sufficiently low to 
prevent decomposition; the meat juices do not exude when it is 
thawed and allowed to stand, and the full flavour is retained. When 
meat is frozen, the juices contained in the muscle fibres expand 
and cause the hitter to rupture, so when the meat is de-frosted, the 
juices escape. Should frozen meat not be sufficiently thawed when 
purchased, place the joint in a cool place to continue the process, 
otherwise, when cooked, the surface will be done before the heat 
has penetrated to the deeper parts, which will be underdone and 
unpalatable in appearance and flavour. 



CHAPTER XIV 
RE-HEATED FOOD 

RECHAUFFES OF MEAT AND OF FISH 

From an economical standpoint, that is, the utilization of the 
*' left-overs " and scraps of food in the larder, the re-heating and 
re-dressing of already cooked food, which is a test of good manage¬ 
ment in relation to the food of the household, is an important branch 
of cookery, but not on this account only. Cooked food, particularly 
meats and fish, lack flavour, and are indigestible if re-cooked. Re¬ 
cooking toughens the fibres and still further hardens the protein and 
makes such rechauffes difficult of digestion. Therefore both meat and 
fish which have been already cooked require to be and must be re¬ 
heated only, neither re-cooked nor over-heated. Also both meat and 


Fig. 48.—Fireproof China Dishes 

fish lose some of their nourishing properties in cooking, and this loss 
should be supplemented or the food value is lessened, which is a 
point to be considered when planning a meal, particularly for a 
family of growing children. In addition to these points, the minor 
but still important ones of judicious and suitable seasonings and 
flavourings and of suitable accompaniments, which will supplement 
any deficiency in food value if necessary, are all factors in deter¬ 
mining the success and value of a rdchaufte. Again, variety as 
to additional ingredients and methods of reheating is important, 
a frequent repetition of hash or mince, however well made, soon 
becomes monotonous. Also some r£chauff£s can be made more 
attractive if prepared and served in small individual dishes or cases, 
e.g. mince in small cases of bread or pastry fish in small scallop 
shells, etc. (see Fish Scallops). 

General Directions for Re-heating Meat and Fish. 

1. Utilize aU scraps of food, gravies, sauces, vegetables, but use 

nothing that is not absolutely fresh. 

2. Meats. Trim from the bone, remove fat and gristle and any 
inedible part, the retention of the cooked fat, particularly in hash 
or mince, makes a rechauffe greasy ; fat is supplied in the sauces 
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and panada, and by the addition of butter. Use the bones and 
trimmings for stock for the sauce or gravy. 

Fish. Free from skin and bone. Use bones and trimmings for 
stock. 

3. Finely divide meats and fish, this allows the flavourings and 
seasonings to permeate and the heat to penetrate quickly to all 
parts, which reduces the time for re-heating and the risk of making 
the food tough. 

Chop or pass meat through the mincer or slice finely ; flake fish 
coarsely or finely according to purpose for which it is required. 

4. Any added ingredient must be cooked first : the short time 
necessary for re-heating does not allow time for raw food to be 

thoroughly cooked, e.g. onion in 
rissole or croquette mixture, pota¬ 
toes in fish cakes, rice in cutlet 
mixtures. 

5. Additional moisture in the 
form of a sauce or gravy is neces¬ 
sary. Both meat and fish lose 
moisture in cooking, particularly 
meat, for which reason meat a 
little underdone is preferable for 
rechauffes, e.g. a shepherd’s pie 
may be dry and unpalatable if the 
meat is not sufficiently moistened. 

To re-heat meat in a sauce, a 
white or light coloured sauce is 
suitable for white meats (veal, 
poultry, rabbit), a brown sauce 
for meat or game (hash or mince), 
and a white sauce for fish. 

6. A panada, or thick binding 
same, is necessary for binding together the minced ingredients 
for etiquette and similar ( kromeski) mixtures, the consistency of the 
mixture, which should be soft and creamy, depending upon the 
panada. 1 his niu^t lie well cooked, otherwise the mixture has a 
raw flavour, for d the re-heating is properly carried out, the heat 
penetrating to it is not sufficient to cook the raw flour. 

Proportions for Panada. 

(?) * oz - flour - h °z- butter. 1 pill liquid (stock or milk) for } lb. meat. 

(b) £ oz. flour, £ oz. butter. £ gill liquid (stock or milk) for £ lb. fish. 

Less liquid is used for a panada for fish, as the latter is generally 
moister than meat. If meat is very dry, the gill of panada may be 
insufficient; then add gravy or stock to give the necessary moisture 
and consistency. 

7. Seasonings and Flavourings. Cooked meat and fish, being 
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rather insipid, require to be well seasoned and nicely flavoured, which 
must be left to individual taste and to discretion in their use. 

For croquette mixtures, etc., a mixture of meats and a little salt 
meat, such as boiled beef, ham, or tongue, with fresh meat, are an 
improvement. Cold meat, too, is often steeped in a little oil and 
vinegar seasoned and flavoured with herbs (a marinade) before it 
is re-dressed ; this moistens it and gives additional flavour. For 
white meats, lemon rind and juice, parsley, herbs, nutmeg, and 
tomato are suitable seasonings ; for others onion, tomato, mush¬ 
room, curry paste and powder, and bought sauces are all used, but 
a flavouring of fresh vegetables is preferable to that of bought 
sauces, which, when used, should be added sparingly. 

8. The protection of food during re-heating from the direct heat 
of the oven or of hot fat is very necessary. In the oven, by enclosing 
in pastry or in batter (toad-in-the-hole), or by a covering of potato 
(shepherd’s pie); in hot fat, by a coating of batter (kromeskies), 
of egg and crumbs {croquettes), or by enclosing in pastry (rissoles). 

9. Dish neatly and garnish suitably—fry parsley for fried 
mixtures. 

10. It is often an improvement to some rechauffes if a little 
good sauce or gravy is served separately. 

Hash or Mince 

1. To re-heat meat in the form of a hash or mince, put it into a 
hot sauce and let it steep in the sauce for 30 minutes to become quite 
hot and to absorb the flavour of the sauce, which must on no account 
be at boiling point when the meat is added, and must be kept below 
simmering point the whole time, otherwise the meat will be tough 
and indigestible. 

2. The success of a hash or mince greatly depends upon the sauce. 
Use the bones and trimmings of the joint for stock in the preparation 
of the sauce. Make a good brown sauce in the ordinary way, using 
vegetables for flavouring, cook for 30 minutes, season, skim, strain, 
and use. 


Ingredients and Proportions. 


Meat. 

Sauce. 

Flavourings. 

Accompaniments. 

1 lb. 

f pint brown sauce. 

Any suitable to 
meat used. 

Sippets of toast for hash. 
A border of cooked 
macaroni or rice (3 to 
4 oz.) or mashed 
potato for mince . 


Method. 

X. Hash, {a) Cut the meat into neat slices, remove skin, gristle, 
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and fat; if too thin the meat is inclined to be hard. ( b) Follow 
directions given for re-heating—garnish dish with the sippets. 

2. Mince, (a) Chop the meat finely or put through the mincer. 
Add it to the sauce : a mince must be neither “ sloppy ” nor 
" stodgy,” (6) re-heat as directed, ( c) arrange macaroni, rice, or 
potato round dish with the mince in the centre. 

Note. To supply additional nutriment two or three poached 
eggs are sometimes served on the top. 


Mixture for Meat Croquettes, Cutlets, and Rissoles. 

Any meat or mixture of meats—white or red—poultry, game; 
or rabbit can be used with suitable flavourings and seasonings. 


Proportions. 

4 lb. cooked meat, 
i gill stock ) 

4 oz. flour 1 Panada. 
4 oz. butter ) 


Seasoning and Flavouring. 

i teaspoonful chopped parsley. 
Pepper, salt. 

Chopped, cooked onion for flavouring. 


Method. Make the panada ; chop meat finely, otherwise the 
mixture is not smooth. Add seasonings and flavourings, add to 
the panada and mix well. Turn the mixture on to a plate to get 
cold and firm, then use as directed. 

1. For Croquettes, i. Form into 6 or 8 cork shaped pieces even 
in size. 2. Coat with egg and bread-crumbs, press the coating on 
well and coat a second time, this improves their appearance. 3. 
Fry in hot, deep fat, until crisp and firm, drain well. 4. Dish piled 
on a paper d’oyley and garnish with fried parsley. 

2. For Cutlets. 1. Form into 6 or 8 cutlet shaped pieces,-egg 
and crumb twice, put a piece of macaroni in the end of each, and 
fry in deep fat. 2. Dish as for croquettes or on a roll of mashed 
pc. t a to, and with a sauce round as for mutton cutlets. 

3 - For Rissoles. About 2 tablespoonfuls of the mixture and 
2 oz. of short crust. 1. Roll out the pastry very thinly and cut 
into rounds about 4 to 4^ in. in diameter. 2. Place a little of the 
mixture on each, wet the edges of pastry, fold in two, and seal. 
3. Coat with egg and crumbs, fry in deep fat. 


Some Variations. 

1. To economize meat, if necessary, use cooked mashed potato 
as for fish cakes—the proportion £ to i of potato to meat. 

2. Omit the panada. Use instead half cooked rice and half meat, 
with the addition of a little butter and a few fresh bread-crumbs. 


Kromeskies (Veal, Chicken, Rabbit). 

These make a dainty small entree ; just the scraps and trimmings 
of white meats and of ham or tongue can be utilized. 
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Proportions. 


Mixture. 

3 oz. cooked white meat. 

I oz. cooked ham or 
tongue. 

Seasoning and lemon rind. 
3 button mushrooms. 

Thin slices of fat bacon. 


Coating Batter. 

2 oz. flour. 

Pinch of salt. 

1 dessertspoonful salad 
oil. 

£ gill tepid water. 

1 white of egg. 


Panada. 

i gill milk, 
i oz. flour. 

4 oz. butter. 

Garnish of crimped lemon 
and parsley. 


Method, i. Prepare coating batter (see Batters, making and 
frying, page 206). 2. Mince the meats and mushrooms finely, add 
the seasoning, grated lemon rind, and mix well with sufficient 
panada to bind the mixture to a soft consistency. 3. Form into 
small cork-shaped pieces of an even size, and wrap each in a small 
and very thin slice of bacon—if thick, the bacon will be under-cooked. 
4. Dip the rolls in the batter, fry in moderately hot fat till crisp 
and a golden brown colour ; drain well. 5 - Serve garnished with 

the lemon and parsley. 


RECHAUFFES OF FISH 

1. For these dishes anv kind of cooked white fish is suitable, 
to some the addition of a little dried haddock is an improvement, 

and also affords variety in flavour. . 

2. The sauce left over with boiled fish should be used, and it is 

often sufficient for binding and moistening a fish mixture 

3. Cooked fish is more insipid than meat, and requires to be very 
well seasoned and nicely flavoured ; lemon juice which is used for 
most dishes, parsley, and anchovy essence are the most general 

^Crimped lemon and parsley, fried or not, are used for garnishing. 


Fish Cakes. 


£ oz. melted butter. 

1 teaspoonful chopped parsley 
Seasoning and lemon juice. 
White sauce or egg to bind. 
Garnish, lemon and parsley. 

Method 1. Free fish from skin and bone and divide very finely, 
add the potato, chopped parsley, lemon juice, and seasoning 2. 
Add to it the melted butter and sufficient sauce or egg to bind the 
ingredients, mix thoroughly. 3 - Turn on to a plate in a round 
cake. 4. When cold, divide into eight pieces and shape into 
neat flat round cakes equal in size. 5 - Coat twice with egg and 
bread-crumbs. 6. Fry in the ordinary way in deep fat. 7. Garnish 
with lemon and fried parsley. 


Proportions . 

Double the quantity of fish to potato 
or | fish and J potato. 

} lb. cooked white fish. 

J lb. cooked mashed potato. 
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Mixture for Fish Croquettes and Cutlets. 

Proportions. 

$ lb. cooked fish. Seasonings and flavouring and garnish 

| oz. butter 'j as for fish cakes, 

j oz. flour 1 Panada, 
i gill milk ) 

Method. 1. Free fish from skin and bone and flake very finely, 
add the seasonings and flavourings and sufficient panada to bind 
the ingredients together into a soft, smooth mixture. 2. Follow 
directions for shaping, coating, and frying meat croquettes and 
cutlets. If there is any white sauce, use it instead of panada. 

Fish Scallops. 

Proportions. 

I lb. cooked white fish. i lb. cooked sieved potato. 

I pint thick white sauce. Pepper, salt, lemon juice. 

Fresh white crumbs. Melted butter. 

Method. 1. Butter some china scallop shells, sprinkle lightly 
with fresh white crumbs and put a little sauce in the bottom of 
each. 2. Divide the fish into large flakes, put some in each shell, 
season with pepper, salt, and lemon juice, cover with sauce, then 
with a thin coating of crumbs and sprinkle a little melted butter 
over the surface. 3. Pipe the potato round each shell. 4. Re-heat 
in a quick oven—the surface should be nicely browned. 

Some Hints on Using Up Larder Scraps. A good housekeeper 
wastes nothing that is fit for food, only rejects food tainted or too 
stale: there is always a certain amount of scraps, but every particle 
of food, liquid or solid, can be utilized in some way. 

1. Bones and scraps of meat, fresh and cooked, for the stock-pot 
or to lie used for soups, sauces, and gravies. 

2. Sauces and gravies in the re-heating of food. 

3. Remains of joints, poultry, game; tongue, ham, bacon for 

rechauffes. 

4. Scraps of fat, raw and cooked, for clarifying and used for 
frying. 

5. Cooked fish for r£chauff£s. 

6. Trimmings and pieces of raw and cooked; raw for stock, soups 
and stews; cooked, for salads and also re-heated. 

7 \ Di T cheese, grated and used for cheese dishes and those au 
gratxn. 

8. Scraps of bread, as crumbs with flour for suet puddings, etc.; 
dried and browned in oven, used as raspings; dried, not browned, 
for coating fried fish. 

9. Stale cakes for sweet dishes and steamed puddings of custard 
type. 

I ?\ c °ld or hot sweets, re-dished with or without 

additions in one dish or in individual portions. Hot sweets re-heated. 



CHAPTER XV 
POULTRY 

Poultry includes all the domestic birds suitable for food : fowl, 
turkey, goose, duck, and pigeon. The composition is similar to 
that of meat, but poultry of good quality is a high-priced food, 
for it costs more per lb. than meat, on account of the large proportion 
of waste—the carcase, bones, and inedible parts. 

The flesh of chicken, fowl, and turkey is more easily digested than 
butchers’ meat, because the fibres are shorter and the flesh is not 
so interlined with fat, which, in poultry, is found beneath the skin 
and surrounding the intestines. The white meat (breast and wing) 
of poultry is more digestible than that of the legs, which is coarser 
fibred and darker in colour on account of greater muscular activity 
in those parts. 

Choice of Poultry. In young poultry, the legs are smooth and 
pliant, the scales are not coarse, and are only slightly overlapping, 
and in the male bird the spurs are small scaly knobs. The feet 
are supple, the beak and breastbone pliable, the tip of the latter 
being merely cartilage. The skin is white and unwrinkled, the 
breast plump and white. The quills in the wings are not difficult 
to remove, there is an abundance of pin feathers, an absence of 
long hairs, especially upon the thighs, and plenty of down under the 
wings and over the body generally. The comb and wattles of young 
fowls are small. If fresh there is no unpleasant odour, and the flesh 
is firm and shows no trace of a bluish or greenish tinge. The eyes 
of freshly killed poultry are clear and not sunken, the feet soft and 
limp, and the feathers soft and full. Poultry which has been kept 
in “ cold storage ” can be distinguished by the skin, which is not 
such a good colour, and is sometimes broken and the flesh is shrunken 

—such poultry is also cheaper in price. 

Hanging. As with meat, poultry to be tender must be hung 
until the period of rigor mortis has passed. It should be sus¬ 
pended by the feet in a cool, dry, well-ventilated larder; the time 
for hanging varies with the kind of bird and with weather conditions. 
A fowl or chicken should hang for at least 24 hours, geese or ducks 
for a day or two, turkeys for 3 to 5 days. 

Poultry must never be overhung, the slightest greenish tinge 
of the skin denotes the bird is not fresh. 

Fowls. Surrey fowls and chicken are considered the best. 
The colour of the skin and legs varies with the breed : birds with 
a white skin are considered best for boiling, game birds and those 
with yellow skins and black legs for roasting. A bird for roasting, 
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grilling, or frying, should be young and tender, but for the longer 
and slower process of boiling, stewing, or braising, an older and, 
therefore, cheaper, bird answers the purpose. If an old fowl or 
turkey is to be roasted, steam it first for half of the time, then it 
will roast quite well, provided it is well basted. A bird is considered 
a chicken until it is 9 months old : a capon is a fowl which grows 
to a very large size, its flesh and that of the female {poularde ) is 
much finer in flavour than that of the ordinary fowl. 

Turkeys. Those bred in Norfolk are considered of the finest 
flavour. The flesh of a turkey of medium size is much more tender 
and delicate in flavour than that of a very large bird ; the cock bird 
is suitable for roasting, the hen bird is better boiled. When young, 
the legs of the cock bird are smooth with short spurs ; pale or 
reddish and rough legs and the flesh purplish in colour, with long 
hairs, indicate age. 

Turkeys should be hung for at least 3 days before they are cooked. 

Geese and Ducks, when young, have yellow, pliable feet and bills 
which become darker as they mature ; the webbing of the feet 
should be soft and easily torn, and the underside of the bill soft 
and pliable, and easily broken if bent. The breast of a young bird 
should be plump, but not over-fat, the skin white and smooth, and 
the breastbone pliable. Old birds have stiff quills, blunt at the tips, 
and the feathers are not so soft. A goose, if over a year old, is not 
suitable for the table ; green geese are from 2 to 3 months old; 
Aylesbury ducks and ducklings are considered the best. Ducklings 
are in season from March to August, ducks from August to March. 
Rouen ducks take longer to mature, the flesh is plump and of 
good flavour, and it is richer than that of the English birds. 

Pigeons. The legs of young birds are slender and pinkish in 
colour, and the breast is plump ; the flesh of a pale coloured bird 
is considered more delicate than that of the darker kind. The 
tame pigeon is smaller than the wood pigeon and, as the flesh quickly 
loses flavour, it should be cooked soon after it is killed. A wood 
pigeon is better if hung for 2 or 3 days. 

PREPARATION OF POULTRY FOR COOKING 

To Pluck and Singe Poultry. To prevent the feathers from flying 
about, avoid a draught when plucking birds. The feathers come 
out more easily if the bird is still warm when it is plucked. Remove 
the feathers first from the legs and wings; the flesh of the breast 
being very tender, leave this until the last. Begin to pluck from 
the tail towards the head, drawing the feathers out with a backward 
pull and against the direction in which they lie ; if the bird is very 
young and the flesh tender, pluck from the head towards the tail, 
to avoid tearing the skin. For the wing feathers it is necessary to 
use a small knife, be careful to remove all stumps of feathers : should 
the wing feathers be very' difficult to remove, dipping the tips of 
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the wings in boiling water makes their removal easier. To dip the 
bird in boiling water before plucking it is not advisable; it makes 
plucking easier, but the skin soft and likely to tear. After all the 
feathers are removed, singe the bird to remove the long hairs on 
old birds and the down on young ones. Use a twisted piece of 
lighted paper or a taper, or hold the bird over a gas jet. but be careful 

neither to blacken nor to scorch the skin. 

To Draw a Fowl. Be very careful not to break the intestines or 
gall bladder; the latter is a greenish looking sac attached to the liver 
and if broken a very bitter flavour is imparted to any part the gall 

may touch. , , . 

1. Place the bird on the board with the back uppermost and 

the head towards you. Slit the skin down from the head for 3 or 
4 in., detach the neck from the skin and cut it off close to the body, 
cut off the head and some of the skin, leaving about 3 or 4 in. Draw 
out the windpipe and gullet and remove the crop This is a mem¬ 
branous bag, which adheres closely to the skin of the neck. 1 ut 

the neck into cold water with a little salt. 

2. Turn the bird on its back with the head towards you. 
Insert the first finger at the neck aperture and loosen the 
internal parts by breaking the small ligaments, but do not draw 

from this end. „ ... , . 

3. Turn the bird round ; make a smaU slit with a sharp knife 

between the tail and the vent, cut away the latter. Insert two 
fingers, taking care not to further enlarge the aperture and to tear 
the skin ; grip the gizzard firmly with the crooked fingers, and with 
it draw out the rest of the organs. Be careful to remove all; the 
kidneys lie in the hollow near the backbone, and the lungs, a pinkish, 
spongy mass, are embedded on either side of the backbone in the 
ribs. Remove the soft fat near the neck and vent, and cut away 

the oil bag near to the tail or parson s nose. . . , 

4. Wipe the surface with a clean, damp cloth, then the inside 
thoroughly. If there should be any disagreeable odour, rinse the 
inside with cold water, to which a few crystals of permanganate of 
potash or a little powdered charcoal should be added, then dry 

with a clean cloth. ^ 1 ' 

To Truss a Fowl for Roasting. . ^ 

1 For the legs of a roasting fowl to be tender, it is necessary 
to remove the sinervs, particularly if the bird is not young. To draw 
the sinews, cut through the skin about in. below the hock joint, 
being careful not to sever the tendons. Place the leg, at the point 
where the skin has been cut, over the edge of the board, press 
it down, and snap the bone. Then hold the bird firmly on the table 
with the left hand, give the foot a sharp twist and a pull, and the 
foot will come away with the sinews. If the bird is old the sinews, 
seven in all, must be taken out one by one; insert a skewer beneath 
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each and with a twist draw the sinew away. Scald the piece of 
each leg in boiling water and peel off the outer skin. 

2. Put the bird breast downwards on the board, draw the skin 
at the neck over the back to close the aperture, and fold the wings 
backwards and inwards over the flap of skin. 

3. (a) Turn the bird over with the breast uppermost and push 
the tail through the slit in the skin; this closes the aperture. 

(b) Push the legs backwards towards the wings, the latter being 
a little lower than the level of the legs, press the legs well into the 
sides and downwards, which gives the breast a plump appearance. 

(c) Thread a trussing needle with a long piece of fine string and 



Hock jO»rrt 


Hap of skm secured by passing 
needle and string through it 




Fig. 50.—Showing Method op 
Folding Wings of Fowl and 
Securing Flap of Skin 


Fig. 51.—Fowl Trussed 
for Roasting 


pass the needle through the wing and leg on one side, through the 
body, and through the leg and wing on the other side. 

(cf) Turn the fowl over, pass the needle through the tips of the 
wings and through the flap of skin, and tie the two ends of string, 
but not too tightly, or the bird when cooked will not stand evenly 
upon the dish. Remove the needle. 

( e ) Bring the ends of string together down to the tail end, tie 
round the tail, then press the two legs together with the shanks 
standing upright and tie the string securely round them. 

To Truss a Fowl for Boiling. A boiled fowl is trussed similarly 
to one that is roasted, except that the legs are secured within the 
body cavity and not outside. This is to give a smooth surface for 
coating evenly with sauce. 

1. Pluck, singe, and draw the bird as for roasting, wipe it outside 
and inside with a clean, damp cloth. 

2. Cut the skin round the hock joints, twist the shank sharply 
and remove it with the foot, drawing out with it the sinews from 
the leg. 

3. Insert a finger in the aperture made for drawing and pass it 
between the skin and the flesh of the thigh and drumstick until 
the leg is quite free from the skin. Place the thumb against the 
hock joint and force the leg upwards and backwards into the interior 
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of the bird ; this is called " pocketing ” the legs ; push the skin 
which covered the drumstick inside. Proceed in the same manner 
with the other leg. Then draw the skin smoothly over, enclosing 

the tail and closing the aperture. . 

4. Truss as for roast fowl, bring the ends of string forward, twist 

it twice tightly round the tail end, and over the hock j°m* s to 
prevent the legs from slipping backwards and upwards and from 
breaking through the skin. Tie the ends of the string securely. 

To Truss Ducks and Geese. 

(a) The wings are not folded back. The ends are cut off and the 




Fig. 52.—Fowl Trussed 
for Boiling 


Fig. 53.—Duck Trussed 
for Roasting 


wings are secured with the legs to the sides of the bird as in trussing 

f ( 6 ) V The feet of a goose or duck are cut off at the first joint, but 
those of ducklings are left on ; they are dislocated ^ ^^mck joint 
by a sharp twist, then folded back and crossed on the back of the 
bird just above the tail, which is drawn throug 1 t u. \wn . 

(c) Flatten the breast bone with a rolling pin by pressing gently. 

The Giblets consist of the gizzard, liver, and heart. These, with the 
neck and feet, should be used for stock for making the accompany ing 

6 r i Vy (a) Remove the gall bladder carefully from the liver and any 

parts that have a greenish tinge, otherwise ^^""^/VhSu^h he 
( 6 ) Remove the fat from the gizzard, make a cut through the 

thickest part to the inner lining, taking care not to pierce it or the 

sac of stones will be broken, remove the latter and the tough outer 

and inner skin of the gizzard. , , K] nn .i 

(c) Remove membrane and blood vessels and clotted blood 

^ Soak 1 th^ giblets and the neck in tepid water with a little 

salt for about 20 minutes. , , , , . j , « 

3. Remove the tips of the toes, scald the feet, and peel off the 

% 

S To Stuff Poultry A fowl is sometimes stuffed, as this makes it 
eo farther Then use veal forcemeat or seasoned sausage meat. 

To Stuff a Fowl. Put the forcemeat in at the neck end. between 
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the skin and the breast, there should be sufficient to well fill the skin 
and to make the bird look plump : draw the skin over and secure 
with a needle and stout thread. If much stuffing is desired, then 
put the rest into the body cavity. If the flesh of a fowl is dry, it 
is an improvement to put a lump of butter inside the bird before it 
is trussed. 

To Stuff a Turkey. If using two kinds of forcemeat, put the veal 
forcemeat in the neck end and stuff the body cavity with chestnut 
forcemeat or with sausage meat. 


Roast Fowl. 

A tender fowl or chicken. 

Fat, butter or dripping for basting. 
Fat bacon for covering breast. 

8 to io small thin rolls of bacon. 


A ccompaniments. 

£ pint bread sauce (see Sauces). 
Thin good gravy (£ to $ pint). 
Fried crumbs. 

i oz. fresh white bread-crumbs. 
£ oz. butter. 


Method, i. Pluck, singe, draw, and truss bird for roasting 
(see directions, pages 138-140). Use giblets, neck, and feet for 
making stock for gravy. 

2. Cover the breast with greased paper or, better, with two 
thin slices of fat bacon, which should be slit in two or three places 
to prevent it from curling up, tie it on with fine string or coarse 
thread and cover with greased paper. “ Barding ” with fat bacon 
imparts flavour to the flesh and keeps it moist and tender. 

3. Place the bird on a rack in a double baking tin in a hot oven 
and baste frequently. The time varies with the age and size of the 
bird ; allow about 45 minutes for a small “ spring ” chicken, and 
ij to ii hours for a larger and older bird. 

4. Prepare bread sauce and fried crumbs and, a short time before 
the bird is ready, put the rolls of bacon on a skewer and cook in 
the oven until transparent and slightly crisp. 

To Prepare Fried Crumbs. Heat the butter in a frying pan, add 
the crumbs and fry slowly until they are a light brown colour ; 
stir constantly. 

5. About 10 minutes before the bird is ready, remove the paper 
and bacon and baste well, this is to brown the breast delicately. 

6. Place the fowl on a hot dish, pour off the fat in the tin, and 
with the stock make a thin brown gravy as for roast meat. 

7. Garnish the dish with rolls of bacon and a little parsley. 
Serve the gravy, bread sauce, and fried crumbs separately. 


Boiled Fowl. 

A white skinned fowl. 

1 pint white coating sauce. 
Carrot, turnip, onion. 


1 hard boiled egg. 

Chopped parsley. 

Slices of crimped lemon and parsley. 


Method. 1. Pluck, singe, draw, and truss fowl (see directions, 
pages 138-140). 
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2. Rub the breast with lemon juice to whiten it and wrap it in 

a greased paper. ,.... 

3. Place the bird with breast downwards in a pan of boiling white 

stock or of fresh meat boilings with the prepared giblets. If boiling 
water only is used, add a small onion, a smaLl piece of carrot and 
turnip and a little salt. 

4. Simmer slowly until tender; the time depends upon the age 
and size of the bird. Allow 1 hour for a tender young fowl, and a 
longer time for an older bird. If cooked rapidly, the flesh is hard 

and tasteless. ,, , . ,, 

5. Make the sauce, boil the egg, cut in half, and sieve yolk. 

6. Allow the water to drain from the fowl, remove the string, 
and wipe the bird with a clean dry cloth (it will coat better) and 

place on a hot dish. „ . x ., 

7. Coat it smoothly with the sauce, allowing it to cover the 

bottom of the dish evenly. Decorate the breast with sieved yolk 
of egg and chopped parsley : fill the halves of the egg with the 
remainder of yolk and use these with the lemon as garnish. 

Other Sauces suitable are : parsley, Bechamel, and egg. 

Steamed Fowl. Prepare as for boiling; a longer time is required 
for cooking. Steam in an ordinary steamer or, better, in a double 

pan or boilerette. 


Chaudfroid of Chicken. 

A boiled chicken. 

J pint white Chaudfroid sauce 

(see Chaudfroid Sauce, page 77). 
Chervil and tarragon or chilli skin. 


Salad and crimped cucumber, 
ii gills aspic jelly (see Jellies, page 
239). 

French salad dressing (see Salad 
Dressings). 


Method. 1. Cut the chicken into neat joints, remove the skin, 
trim neatly, and chop off the ends of leg bones. Place the joints 
on a rack with a dish beneath. 

2. Have ready the Chaudfroid sauce, stir gently until it begins 

to thicken, and coats the back of a wooden spoon. 

3. Mask each joint smoothly with the sauce. When the coating 
has set, decorate with the chervil or tarragon or neatly cut pieces 
of chilli skin, first dipping each decoration into liquid aspic jefly 

4. When the decorations are set, pour the liquid aspic jelly which 
must have no sensible warmth in it, over the pieces of chicken, 

5. Arrange a bed of salad on a dish, sprinkle lightly with French 
salad dressing, and pile the pieces of chicken neatly on this. 

6. Garnish with salad, chopped aspic jelly, and crimped cucumber 

Note _The correct consistency of the sauce is important . it 

too thin the surface of the meat will show through ; if too thick, 
the surface of the sauce is not smooth. In cold weather, should the 
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sauce become too thick and begin to set while it is being used, place 
the basin containing it over warm water until the sauce is of the 
right consistency again for coating. 

TO BONE POULTRY AND GAME 

Large birds, such as the fowl or turkey, or small ones, such as 
the pigeon or quail, are boned. The bird may be either prepared 
for a galantine and braised or boiled; or stuffed and re-shaped. 
It is easier to bone a bird which has not been drawn. 

Essentials to Success, i. A small, very sharp knife, the point of 
which must be kept close to the bone. 2. To remove the flesh 
completely without tearing it, and leaving the carcase and bones 
clean. 3. Not to break the skin. 4. Not to pierce the carcase and 
to break the viscera inside. 

To Bone a Turkey or Fowl for a Galantine. 1. Pluck and singe 
the bird, cut off the head, remove the neck, windpipe, gullet, and 
crop. 2. Draw out the sinews of the legs, cut off the legs at the 
hock joints and the wings at the second joint distant from the body ; 
dislocate the wing and leg joints connecting them with the carcase 
by giving each a sharp twist. 3. Place the bird on the board with 
the back uppermost, cut through the skin from the neck to the tail 
and with the point of the knife, keeping it close to the carcase, 
work the flesh very carefully away from the ribs, breast-bone, and 
abdomen ; bone the other side in the same way and take out the 
carcase. Cut away the tail and the end of the intestines, and place 
the bird flat on the table, with the skin downwards. 4. To bone the 
legs, cut through the ligaments attaching the thigh to the body, 
push the leg inwards from the hock joint, and from the point where 
the leg was dislocated work away the flesh downwards to the next 
joint ; sever the joint, remove the thigh bone and work the flesh 
away from the drumstick, then turn the leg inside out. Proceed 
in the same way with the other leg. 5. Remove the wing bones, 
working the flesh away in a similar manner. 6. Push the skin of 
the legs and wings inside. 7. Spread the bird on the board, remove 
any sinew, gristle, or discoloured parts at the neck and tail. 8. Use 
for a galantine as directed. 

Galantine of Fowl. 

A boiling fowl. 

1 lb. sausage meat. 

4 oz. cooked ham or tongue. 

1 oz. blanched pistachio nuts. 

2 hard boiled eggs. 

Finely grated rind of J of a lemon. 


2 truffles, if liked. 

Pepper and salt. 

Aromatic seasoning. 

Meat glaze. 

i pint aspic jelly (see J bllies, page 239). 
Crimped cucumber, endive or small 
cress. 


Method. 1. Bone fowl as directed for galantine, place the bird 
with skin downwards upon the board, distribute the flesh evenly, 
and flatten slightly with a rolling pin. 2. Split the nuts, cut 
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the truffle into small pieces, and the egg and ham into strips. 
3. Season the flesh of the bird and sprinkle lightly with aromatic 
seasoning, spread over it half of the sausage meat, arrange truffle, 
egg, nuts, and ham in lines from the tail to the neck season and 
cover with remainder of sausage meat. If the knife is dipped 
into warm water it is easier to spread. 4. Roll up and secure the 
ends by drawing the skin well over. 5. Wrap in a clean pudding 
cloth, avoid letting the hem come on the breast of the fowl, which 
would mark it. tie the ends tightly, and put a safety pin in the 
centre to avoid a “ waist.” 6. Put into boiling stock or water and 
cook gently for 1* to 2* hours, the time depending upon the age 
of the bird. Empty the carcase, wash it and the bones, an dadd 
to the stock ; if using water only, add a little vegetable. 7. When 
cooked put the galantine into a clean cloth, secure tightly, and place 
between two dishes with a 2 lb. weight on top 8 * ^jen qui 
cold, brush over with liquid meat glaze, cut off the ends, and serve 
decorated with chopped aspic jelly, cucumber, and small salad 

Pl Nora. The galantine may be coated with white Chaudiroid 
sauce, instead of with glaze, decorated smartly and masked with 
aspic jelly (see Chaudfroid of Chicken). 


6—(B.6149) 



CHAPTER XVI 
RABBITS AND HARES 

When Seasonable. Rabbits and hares are in season from Septem¬ 
ber to March. 

Choice. In young rabbits and hares the claws are smooth, 
sharp, and pointed, and the small nut or knob under the paws 
should be well developed ; the ears are soft and thin and tear easily ; 
the cleft in the jaws is narrow, and the teeth are small and white. 
A thick haunch, dry ears and rough blunt claws denote age. When 
freshly killed the flesh is moist and of a slightly bluish tint. 

Rabbits are most unwholesome unless perfectly fresh. The flesh 
should be firm and plump, and free from discoloration. The wild 
rabbit is smaller in size and less fat than the tame rabbit, the flavour 
of its flesh is stronger, but is considered superior to that of the tame 
variety, the flesh of which is whiter and more delicate. For roasting, 
young rabbits and leverets (hares in the first year) should be chosen. 
Older rabbits are suitable for boiling, stewing, and broths ; older 
hares for jugging, for soups, and for made dishes. 

Hanging. Rabbits, like fowls, should be cooked while very 
fresh, hanging for one day is sufficient; but hares, to be tender and 
of the flavour appreciated, must be well hung. 

Hang rabbits and hares in a current of air in a cool, dry place. 
If a rabbit is to be kept for a day or two, paunch it as soon as possible 
after it has been killed; leave the skin on, this prevents the flesh 
from becoming dry, hang it up by the hind legs. A hare should not 
be paunched until it is skinned, and if fresh and the weather is cold 
and dry, it may hang for 6 to 7 days, but neither rabbits nor hares 
keep well in close, wet weather. Hang a hare by the hind legs, tie 
a cup over the mouth to catch the blood, which should be kept 
if the hare is to be jugged or used for soup. 

To Paunch, Skin, and Clean a Rabbit. To Paunch. Split the 
skin of the abdomen right down to the tail, take out the stomach 
and intestines, be very careful to entirely remove the small piece 
of intestine close to the tail and any discoloured pieces, and to 
thoroughly cleanse this part. 

To Remove the Skin. 1. Cut off the ears close to the head, the tail, 
and the fore and hind legs at the first joint. 2. Loosen the skin 
from the sides of the body, working it away towards the tail, turn 
the hind legs inside out and pull the skin off. 3. Then draw the 
skin off, working towards the shoulders, and remove it from the 
fore-legs in the same way. 4. Draw the skin off the head, easing 
it away with a sharp pointed knife and remove the eyes. 
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To Clean. 1. Remove the kidneys and the fat in which they are 
embedded, break the skin (the diaphragm) between the chest and 
the lower part of the body, and remove heart and lungs. Remove 
the gall bladder from the liver and use it and the heart and kidneys 
for making stock or gravy. These parts of a hare are sometimes 
boiled, then chopped and added to the forcemeat for stuffing a 
hare. 2. Wash the rabbit very thoroughly in salted water, changing 
it two or three times, and leave to soak for at least 30 minutes. 
Wild rabbits, on account of the strong flavour, may be left to steep 
for an hour or more, changing the water once or twice. To remove 
the strong flavour, blanch a rabbit before it is boiled or stewed. 

To Truss for Roasting. 1. If to be stuffed, put forcemeat into 
the body cavity, and sew it up, using coarse cotton or thread, leave 



Rabbit Trussed for 
Roasting 


Fig. 54 


Rabbit Trussed for 
Boiling 


long ends free for easy withdrawal after the rabbit is cooked. 2. 
Make a small cut on the under surface in the fleshy part of the 
thighs; this enables the back to be kept straight and not arched. 
Bring the hind legs forwards and the front ones backwards, with the 
former outside and just overlapping the latter. Fix the legs by 
passing a skewer through the fore and hind legs from one side to 
the other and secure with string. 3. To keep the head in position, 
raise it and run a skewer down the mouth and neck to fix the head 
back between the shoulders. 

To Truss for Boiling. Truss as for roasting, but bring the head 
round and fix it against the side by running a skewer through it 
and the body. 

Roast Rabbit. 

The flesh of rabbits and of hares being deficient in fat and dry, 
it is necessary to cover the back with fat bacon and to baste frequently. 

A young rabbit. Parsley. 

Veal forcemeat (sec Forcemeats). 

(4 tablespoonfuls fresh crumbs, etc.). Accompaniments. 

Slices of fat bacon. Thickened gravy. 

Egg and bread-crumbs. Rolls of bacon. 

Method, i. Wash, soak and dry the rabbit as before directed. 
2. Fill the body with two-thirds of the forcemeat, and sew it up, 
leaving free ends for withdrawal of thread ; tie some slices of fat 
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bacon over the back, and cover with greased paper. 3. Roast in 
a hot oven for 1 to i£ hours, according to size and age of rabbit; 
baste thoroughly. 4. Make the remainder of the forcemeat into 
small balls, coat with egg and crumbs, and fry in deep fat or bake 
in the oven. 5. A few minutes before taking the rabbit from the 
oven, take off the paper and bacon, baste and leave it to brown ; 
cook the small rolls of bacon in the oven. 6. Place the rabbit on a 
hot dish, remove thread and skewers and make a good thickened 
gravy in the roasting tin, strain a little round the dish. 7. Garnish 
with the forcemeat balls, bacon rolls, and parsley. 

Boiled Rabbit. 

Accompaniments. 

1. £ pint of onion or parsley sauce (made with half milk and half 
rabbit liquor and of coating consistency). 

2. (a) Boiled pickled pork or bacon, or ( b) fried rolls of bacon. 

The pork or bacon supplies the deficiency of fat, and at the same 

time makes it a more substantial dish for household fare. 

Method. Follow directions for boiling fresh meat. 

1. Clean, wash, soak, blanch, and truss the rabbit for boiling 
(see directions given). The flavour of a wild rabbit, if boiled, is 
objectionably strong very often, unless blanched. 2. Boil the rabbit 
gently for 50 minutes to ij hours according to size and age. 3. 
Place on a hot dish and remove the skewers. 4. Coat with the 
sauce and serve the pork or bacon separately : if rolls of bacon 
are used garnish with them. 

Note, (a) Utilize the rabbit liquor for broth. ( h ) The rabbit 
may be jointed first instead of being boiled whole. 

Roast Hare. 

To Paunch, Skin, and Truss a Hare. Follow the method for 
pau 1 idling and skinning a rabbit, but do not remove either ears or 
tail; be careful not to tear the ears when drawing off the skin. If 
old, the skin is more easily removed by suspending the hare, make 
a slit in one of the hind legs just above the foot, and hang it by the 
leg from a hook. After paunching, wipe outside and inside with a 
dean cloth. Washing is thought to spoil the flavour of the flesh ; 
if it should be necessary, wash quickly in cold water and dry 
thoroughly. When forcemeat is used, put some in the body cavity 
as in stuffing a rabbit, and then truss as for rabbit, but curl the 
tail over the back and secure with a small skewer. 

A young hare. i pint of good brown thick gravy 

Veal forcemeat. or sauce. 

i P in * milk ) f or bastine 1 glass port wine ' 

Dripping » ,or Dasting Red currant jelly. 

Fat bacon for back. Rolls of bacon > ~_. . 

Fried forcemeat balls \ Garxush * 
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Method. 1. Paunch, wipe, stuff, and truss hare as above directed, 
and in preparation for cooking follow the method for rabbit. 2. 
Roast in a hot oven ; allow about 1 hour for a leveret, i£ to ii hours 
for a hare ; baste frequently with dripping and milk, the mixture 
makes the flesh mellow and moist. 3. When nearly done, remove 
paper and bacon, dredge with flour, and leave until the back is 
brown. 4. Make a good brown gravy, thickened in the pan (see 
Gravies, page no), skim well, and add the port wine. 5. Strain 
a little round the hare, arrange the garnish, and serve with red 
currant jelly. 



CHAPTER XVII 
GAME 


The wild animals that are protected by law during certain months 
of the year are termed " game,” which includes (a) four-footed game 
—hares (see Rabbits and Hares, page 146), and venison, the flesh 
of deer ; (6) feathered game, such as pheasant, partridge, and grouse, 
which are preserved. In addition to these a number of wild birds 
are also used for food—the woodcock, plover, ptarmigan, etc.; 
water-fowl —the moor-hen, teal, widgeon, wild duck ; and small 
birds, such as the quail, ortolan, wheatear, etc., all of which are 
roasted and served in a similar way. 

Season for Game. Game is not in season between March and 
August, but a good deal of foreign game is sold during that period. 


Hares are in season from 

Venison (buck) is ,, 

Venison (doe). 

Grouse „ „ „ 

Partridge „ „ „ 

Pheasant .. 

All other wild birds 


September to March. 

June to September. 

October to end of December. 

12 th August to 9th December. 

1 st September to end of January. 
1st October „ „ „ 

1st August to end of February. 


Nutritive Value and Digestibility. Game is less fat than either 
butchers’ meat or poultry, the fibres are short and fine and, as it is 
easily digested, and the flesh is nourishing, game is often given to 
convalescents. The exception is water-fowl, the flesh of which is 
oily and close in texture. The legs of game (unlike those of poultry) 
are more tender than the wings, the latter having more muscular 
action. 

Choice of Feathered Game. As it is very frequently sold un¬ 
plucked, it is more difficult to judge of the age and condition of 
game than of poultry. A young bird has smooth and pliant legs, 
with round or short spurs in the male, the feet are supple and moist, 
especially in water-fowl, and the beak is pliable. When the feathers 
of a young unplucked bird are turned back, the breast should look 
plump and the flesh feel firm ; the long quill feathers are pointed, 
not blunt, the plumage is soft, and the colour not as bright as that 
of an older bird. The eyes so sunken as to be scarcely visible, 
the very easy removal of the feathers from the abdomen, and a 
greenish tinge of the skin on that part, are indications that some 
time has elapsed since the bird was killed. Do not purchase a bird 
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that has been badly shot; before some parts are tender others will 
have become unfit to be eaten. Young grouse are distinguished 
by the short spur, dull plumage and V-shaped quills, young par¬ 
tridges by the yellow legs and dark bill and by the whiteness of the 
breast when the feathers are lifted. The flesh of the hen pheasant 
is more delicate than that of the cock-bird. 

How to Distinguish Foreign from English Game. It can be 
procured when English game is out of season, the plumage is often 
very much crushed, on account of close packing and length of time 
in transit. It is often cheaper than English game, the flesh is hard, 
the result of cold storage, and when cooked the flavour is inferior 
to or different from that of fresh English game. 

Hanging of Game. For the flesh to become tender and to acquire 
the desired flavour, game (with few exceptions) requires to hang 
longer than poultry. 

1. Birds should not be plucked or drawn before hanging : they 
should hang in a current of air in a well-ventilated larder or 
pantry, with a free circulation of air round each. If flies are 
troublesome, dredge the birds with pepper or enclose in very loose 
muslin bags. Tie the neck of the bird tightly with string to prevent 
the entrance of air by the throat and hang up the bird feet down¬ 
wards ; it will keep longer if a small piece of charcoal is inserted in 
the vent. 

2. The time allowed for hanging is determined by the kind, age, 
and condition of the game ; upon the weather—it will keep weli 
in cold, dry, windy weather, but spoils quickly when it is close and 
damp ; upon storage accommodation, and upon individual taste. 
Old birds require longer hanging than young ones, and those which 
are badly mangled with shot or bruised do not keep well. Unless 
it is to be eaten " high,” game is ready for cooking if the tail feathers 
come out easily when pulled. Should a bird be unpleasantly 
tainted, wash the parts with salted water to which a little vinegar 
has been added, rinse and dry well. 

Water-fowl, on account of the oiliness of the flesh, which quickly 
becomes rancid, and small birds, which are not drawn, should not be 
kept for more than one day. Pheasants require 5 to 6 days, other¬ 
wise the flavour is not developed. Grouse 3 or 4 days, and ptarmigan 
must be well hung; if not, the flesh is hard and tough. 

Venison must be well hung, in cold weather for a fortnight. 
Before hanging, dredge well with a mixture of black pepper and 
ground ginger, examine and wipe it with a clean cloth daily. Should 
it show any signs of taint, wash well, dry thoroughly, and sprinkle 
with pepper and ginger, but wash this off before roasting. In a 
haunch, which is the choicest joint for roasting, the flesh round the 
bone is the part which first becomes tainted. To test its condition, 
run a small sharp knife down into the joint; this, when withdrawn, 
should have no unpleasant odour if the venison is fresh. 
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To Pluck, Draw, and Truss Game. 

1. Pluck game carefully, as the skin is very tender, particularly 
if the bird is well hung. Cut off the toes, scald and skin the feet. 

2. Draw as for poultry. 

Birds which are not drawn are the woodcock, snipe, and plover, 
and a few small birds, but for hygienic purposes the custom is often 
not observed. 

Never wash game, unless the flesh is tainted, wipe the birds inside 
and outside with a damp cloth. 

3. Truss as for roast fowl, except that the wings are not folded 
across the back, but are cut off at the first joint and secured with 
the legs to the sides of the body. The heads of woodcock and snipe 
are not removed, but the skin is stripped off and the long beak is 
passed through the wings and legs from one side of the body to 
the other as a skewer. 

To Roast Game. The flavour of young, tender and well-roasted 
game is superior to that which is cooked by the more elaborate 
methods, for which older and tougher birds can be used. Only 
young birds should be roasted, old grouse and partridges should 
never be cooked by this method, braising or stewing being 
suitable. 

1. On account of the deficiency of fat, cover (bard) the breast 
with fat bacon. 

2. If the bird is not very young and the flesh is dry, it is an 
improvement to put a lump of butter, seasoned with pepper and salt, 
or a few small pieces of juicy steak, inside the body cavity. 

3. Cook in a moderately quick oven (see table) ; old birds require 
longer cooking. 

4. Constant basting with butter is essential. 

5. A short time before the bird is cooked, remove the bacon, 
baste well with butter, dredge lightly with flour, baste again, and 
return to the oven. This browns the breast and gives the frothy 
appearance characteristic of roast game. 

6. Dish small birds such as woodcock or snipe upon a thick slice 
of buttered toast or upon a croflte of fried bread. 

The Usual Accompaniments to Roast Game are — 

1. A thin but good and well seasoned gravy ; for this the giblets 
should be used. The gravy is served separately. 

2. (a) Bread sauce ; (6) fried crumbs (see Roast Fowl) ; (c) 
chip potatoes ; (d) a simple green salad of lettuce sprinkled with 
oil and vinegar. 

3. Garnish of watercress. 

Note. With particular kinds of game special accompaniments 
are served, e.g. with wild duck, a sauce flavoured with orange and 
orange salad. 
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Roast Pheasant. 

Pheasant. 

Fat bacon for barding. 
Butter for basting. 
Vinegar, pepper, salt. 
Watercress for garnish. 


Accompaniments . 

Thin gravy. 

Potato chips or straws. 
Bread sauce. 

Fried crumbs. 


Method. 1. Pluck the bird, reserving two or three of the best 
tail feathers for decoration ; draw, singe, cut off the toes, scald, 
and skin feet, wipe the outside and inside with a damp cloth. 2. 
Put a small piece of well seasoned butter or a few pieces of juicy 
steak inside if the flesh is dry. Truss as directed and cover the 
breast with fat bacon. 3. Roast in a hot oven for 40 to 50 minutes, 
according to size and age of bird, and baste well; just before the 
pheasant is ready to be taken from the oven, baste the breast, 
dredge with flour, and baste again, return to the oven for a few 
minutes to brown the surface and to give it the frothy appearance. 
4. Place bird on a hot dish, remove skewers or string. With the 
giblet stock make a good thin gravy as for roast meat. 5. Fix 
the tail feathers in position, garnish with watercress sprinkled 
lightly with vinegar and seasoned. 6. Serve the gravy, potatoes, 
bread sauce, and fried crumbs separately. 

Note. The general method for roasting is practically the same 
for all kinds of game, the differences being in some details of prepara¬ 
tion, in mode of dishing and accompaniments, such as sauces, 
garnish, etc., suitable to the particular kind of game. 

A salad is often served with game, it should be a simple one 
either of lettuce only or of a few green salad plants sprinkled with 
French dressing. 

Average Time for Roasting : Poultry, Rabbits, Game. 


Chicken.... 
Capon or Poularde . 

Fowl .... 
Pigeon .... 
Turkey (large 10 to 12 lbs.) 
Rabbit .... 
Hare .... 
Grouse .... 
Partridge 
Pheasant 

Plover .... 
Woodcock 

Snipe, Quail, Ortolan 


| to 1 hour. 

1 j to 2 hours. 

1$ hours. 

20 to 25 minutes. 

2$ to 3 hours. 

50 minutes to 1J hours. 
1 J to 1J hours. 

35 to 45 minutes 
25 to 30 minutes. 

40 to 50 minutes. 

20 to 25 minutes. 

30 minutes. 

15 to 20 minutes. » 








CHAPTER XVIII 

VEGETABLE COOKERY AND SALADS 


VEGETABLES 

> 

Until more recent years, the use of vegetables in the diet has been 
much neglected, their dietetic importance insufficiently appreciated, 
and the method of cooking not only wasteful, but much inferior to 
the Continental. The greater attention and encouragement given 
now to the production of home-grown vegetables, with facilities to 
the growers for better marketing of them and the increase of im¬ 
ported produce, offers much greater variety of vegetable foods.) 
With the growth of vegetarianism and of the habit of eating less 
meat, greater attention is being given to this branch of cookery. •• 
Lack of variety in the food itself, waste before cooking, and of 
"left over” vegetables, monotony of method generally used, viz. 
cooking in a large quantity of boiling water, sloppiness, and slovenly • 
dishing, are all faults to be found in vegetable cookery.,'Vegetables, 
in addition to being accompaniments to meat dishes, are served as 
the "dressed vegetable” or “vegetable entremets,” a separate course 
in the menu, and they are also used as substitutes for meat./ 

Plants and Parts of Plants Used as Vegetables. 

Roots. Carrot, parsnip, horse-radish, beetroot, salsify, celeriac. 
Bulbous Roots. Onion, shallot*.leek (elongated bulb). 

Tubers. Potatoes, Jerusalem artichokes. 

Flowers or Head. Cauliflowers, broccoli. 

Leaves. Cabbage, spinach, lettuce, curly kale, turnip tops. 

Fruit. Cucumber, tomato, bean (the pod), pulse (seeds). 

Blanched Sums. Celery, seakale, chicory; by banking or earthing 
up the stems of these, plants are white and bleached, and have a 
sweeter and milder taste. 

Classification of Vegetables. 

1. Roots and tubers. - 

2. Green vegetables. 

3. Blanched stems of vegetables. 

Composition of Vegetables. 

1. Protein. With the exception of pulse (peas, beans, lentils), 
wliich are rich in protein, vegetables contain little body-building 
material. * 

2. Carbohydrates, in the form of starch, sugar, and cellulose. 

(rt) Starch is the chief nutrient of roots and tubers; percentage is 
lughest in the potato, less in other tubers and in root vegetables; 
in green leaf vegetables there is practically none. 

* *54 
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(b) Sugar, source of energy and heat. The proportion is highest 
in beetroot, carrot, and turnip. The carrot is rich in sugar, and on 
account of the mineral salts and vitamins present is of considerable 
value in children's diet; it is much more nutritive than turnip. 

(c) Cellulose, the fibrous framework or roughage becomes coarser 
and tougher as the vegetable matures. In some, it is too tough for 
them to be eaten raw; compare the succulent leaf of a young lettuce 
and that of a cabbage. 

3. Fat. No appreciable amount present, the deficiency is sup¬ 
plied by the addition of butter and by accompanying sauces. 

4. Mineral Matter. Principally potash salts, for which vege¬ 
tables are chiefly valuable, they are present in green vegetables 
in a relatively large percentage, and on account of their solubility 
are often to a great extent lost by the method of and by 

eless cooking. 

Extractives, e.g. asparogin in potatoes. 

6. Vitamins. A, B, and C are all represented, the class and 
quantity varying with the particular vegetable. Class C, including 
the important preventives of scurvy and other skin affections, are 
present in tomatoes, roots and green-leaved vegetables—lettuce, 
cabbage, etc.; but the high cooking temperature of boiling water 
and the addition of $n alkali such as bicarbonate of soda, destroy 


the vitamins. B resists 
for some timeibjBt A 4 
pressure. 

7. Water. A large p 
makes them a bulky, fo 



ordinary temperature of boiling water 
soluble at a high temperature under 


is present in all vegetables which, 


Table of Approximate Percent 

of Vkg 


Vegetables. 


Nitrog 
ous Mat 




hy 


Chief Constituents 


Water. 


Artichokes, Jerusalem 
Beetroot . 

Cabbage . L 
Carrots i. 

Cucumber 
Peas (green) 

Potatoes 4 
Spinach ^ 

Turnip 

Vegetable marrow 


-r 

>1 

2-5 


1 *'° 

795 

1*5 



875 

i-i 

w r*3 

89 6 

05 

jA-0 ' 

0-9 

865 

o*6 

2-5 

05 

960 

4*5 

160 

0-9 

780 A 

2*2 

18-0 

1-0 

78-3 

21 

3 *o 

1-8 

92 O 

0-9 

50 

o-8 

890 

0-06 

36 

o -5 

948 


'' Value in the Diet. The actual food value of vegetables is not 
high, but on account of the presence of mineral salts and -of vita¬ 
mins, fresh vegetables are of great importance in the daily diet, 
particularly in that of young and growing children. Mineral salts 
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purify the blood by lowering its acidity; they also act as anti¬ 
scorbutic^). The cellulose or fibrous framework (roughage) gives 
bulk to the food, assists digestion indirectly by inciting the peri¬ 
staltic or churning movement of the digestive tract, and by the 
elimination of waste matter from the system prevents constipa¬ 
tion. In old vegetables the cellulose is coarse and very woody 
and indigestible. 

Digestibility. On account of the presence of the roughage, of 
sulphur and of so much water, vegetables as a class of foods are 
not as digestible as others, and the roughage and high percentage 
of water make them a bulky food. 

Roots and Tubers. The chief nutrient is starch, its percentage 
varying with the vegetable, being highest in the potato and less in 
other tubers and roots. Sugar percentage highest in the beetroot, 
least in the turnip. Being high in the carrot, this and the mineral 
salts and vitamins present make the carrot of considerable value in 
children’s food. 

Green Vegetables in relation to the maintenance of the health of 
the body rank first in the importance in the diet, because of the 
presence of mineral salts and of the anti-scorbutic vitamin C. The 
latter is reduced in value as the vegetable matures or is stored, 
therefore the greater the dietetic value of young and freshly gathered 
green vegetables. 

Blanched Stems contain no appreciable amount of protein or of 
fat, a high percentage of water, roughage, and extractives of flavour¬ 
ing matter. 

Changes which take place in cooking vegetables— 

1. Extraction of the very soluble mineral salts and extractives. 

2. Softening of fibre. 

3. Rupture of starch cells and gelatination of starch. 

4. Lowering of vitamin value of green vegetables. The heat of 
boiling water is destructive to vitamin C, and the still not infrequent 
custom of adding bicarbonate of soda to the water for green vege¬ 
tables is also destructive to vitamins. 

5. Absorption of water, which further increases their bulkiness: 
this is important in relation to the method of cooking used. 


Gain of 

Water on Cooking Vegetables 



Percentage ol 

Percentage of 



Water in Raw 

Water After 

Increase. 


State. 

Cooking. 


Parsnip 

82*0 

97-2 

15-2 

Cabbage 

8o-o 

91*6 

11-6 

Spinach 

qo-o 

980 

80 

Cauliflower . 

908 

964 

56 

Seakale 

933 

979 

46 

Vegetable Marrow 

948 

99 •* 

4 3 
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Aim in Cooking. 

1. To minimize the destruction of vitamins and loss of mineral 

salts and extractives. , , 

2. To cook sufficiently to soften the fibre and to make starch 

digestible. 

3. To preserve colour, flavour, and shape. 

4. To prevent unnecessary absorption of water. 

Purchase and Choice. Freshness is very important; stale vege¬ 
tables are most unwholesome: they quickly ferment, particularly 
the green variety. The flavour of all vegetables is best when they 
are voung and plentiful, and if cooked very soon after removal from 
the ground, or freshly cut. Old vegetables are only suitable for 

^Roots'lnd Tubers should be fairly free from soil; much earth 
adhering to them increases the weight and consequently the price 
per pound of actual vegetable. They should be firm and crisp, free 
from spade-marks and from any signs of decay or discoloration 
Green Vegetables. All leaf vegetables should be bright in colour, 
crisp, and not wilted; the ribs of large leaves should snap sharply 
when broken across. Choose cabbages with closely-growing leaves, 
brussels sprouts compact and round, cauliflowers with a firm white 
head and the flower closely grown. Beans and peas should be bright 
in colour, and the pods crisp and of a medium size; beans firm ; and 

pods of peas well-filled but not over-full. 

Blanched Stems of vegetables, such as celery, chicory, and seakale 
should be firm, white, and crisp. Celery to be eaten raw should be 
bought after the first touch of frost, which makes it crisp; use the 
outer stalks for boiling and stewing, and the green tops and coarse 
stalks for flavouring purposes. 


5. Braising. 

6. Baking. 


Methods of Cooking. 

1. Boiling. 3 - Stewing. 

2. Steaming. 4 - drying. 

7. Conservative method. . , , 

All methods are used, but suice the mineral salts are of so much 

value in the diet, the object is to conserve these as far as possible 
therefore the methods used vary in vahie as they retain or part 
with these constituents. Due to the still common method of cook¬ 
ing vegetables in a large quantity of boiling water, the greater part 
of the soluble mineral matter passes into the water and is lost. 
When cooked in a steamer over boiling water, the loss is not so 
great, but the mineral salts and extractives are best retained by 
stewing, the conservative method bemg ideal for cooking vegetables. 

General Rules for Cooking and Serving Vegetables. 

1. Careful preparation: peel or scrape well, wash and steep. 

2. Scrupulously clean utensils to avoid spoiling colour and 

flavour. 
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3. Thorough and steady cooking. Avoid over-cooking. 

4. Remove any surface scum while boiling, if necessary. 

5. Season with salt; insipid vegetables are unpalatable. 

6. Drain well; take care to preserve shape, e.g. artichokes. 

7. Service. As soon as cooked, dish quickly; serve "piping hot"; 
tepid vegetables spoil any meal. Have both vegetable dish and 
sauce, if used, ready and very hot. 

8. To supply deficiency of fat with butter or by the accompanying 
sauce. Sprinkle with the oiled butter; toss in butter. 


Preparation for Cooking. 

1. Trim or peel economically; remove coarse stalks and leaves, 
damaged or decayed parts. 

2. Wash and rinse thoroughly, particularly vegetables growing 
close to the ground, e.g. spinach, to ensure preservation of colour 
and flavour. 


3. Leave in cold water for a short time, add a little salt for re¬ 
moval of slugs and small insects; prolonged steeping extracts some 
of the soluble matter^ 

4. Drain after removal from watenj^ 

Roots and Tubcrs. Scrub well to reiflove loose earth. Scrape those 
with thin skins (carrots) and peel those with thick skins (turnips) 
to the dark ring. Cut large vegetables into halves and quarters. 
Artichokes: while scraping or peeling, dip constantly into a basin 
of cold water to prevent staining and leave them in cold water, 
adding a few drops of lemon juice or vinegar to prevent discolora¬ 
tion. Beetroot: wash carefully; if the thin skin is pierced or the 
line roots cut, the beetroot loses its colour. 

Green Vegetables. 

1. Cabbage variety. Remove outside and coarse leaves; cut 


into quarters and remove as much of stalk as is necessary. Cut off 
coarse ribs from leaves of curly kale and of small greens. 

2. Brussels sprouts. Trim and cut each sprout across the small 
stalk twice transversely; this assists in cooking. 

3 - Cauliflower. Trim away most of the leaves and stalk, leaving 
sufficient to hold it together; scoop out centre of stalk. 

4. Spinach is very gritty; remove every trace; wash spinach 
several times, six or seven, in cold w f ater, each time removing from 
basin into colander, so that basin is free from grit; finally allow the cold 
water from the tap to flow' freely through spinach in the colander. 

5. Peas and beans. Shell green peas and broad beans, and slice 


runner beans only a short time before cooking, as they quickly 
become dry; leave in water until required. 

Blanched Stems. Wash and brush carefully to remove soil and 
grit; cut into lengths, tie in small bundles, leave in water to pre¬ 
vent discoloration, adding a few' drops of lemon juice. 
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Asparagus: cut stems into even lengths, lightly scrape them, 
removing small leaves; tie into bundles and leave in water until 
required. 

Vegetable marrow: cut down centre, remove seeds, peel;-''cut 
transversely into moderate-sized pieces. Put into a basin, sprinkle 
lightly with a little salt; this withdraws some of the moisture, and 

the marrow is firmer when boiled. 

Note. Some vegetables with a strong flavour, such as onions or 

celery, are blanched before they are cooked. 

Boiling Vegetables. Use a pan suitable in size for the bulk of 

^-vegetables, with sufficient water to cover. When boiling, add salt 

and vegetables; cover with the lid and keep covered (except for 
green vegetables); and boil steadily. Vegetables absorb water, 
become watery and sodden, and lose colour and flavour if water 
boils intermittently or is allowed to simmer. Should scum appear, 

remove it. ' , . it . 

1. Roots and Tubers. Boil quickly, but steadily, those with close, 

dense fibre, such as carrots and parsnips; less quickly those with 
tender fibre, such as turnips and Jerusalem artichokes; rapid ebulli¬ 
tion breaks them. , . 

2. Green Vegetables. Boil with the lid off as soon as the water 
has reached boiling point again after the addition of the vegetables 
—a free escape of steam prevents deterioration of colour. 

(a) Spinach. If young, no water is required for cooking beyond 
what clings to the leaves after washing; if old, a few tablespoonfuls 
are required. Put spinach into pan in layers, sprinkling each very 
lightly with a little salt; stir occasionally to ensure uniform cooking. 
Drain well in colander, using a vegetable presser. Litlier chop 
finely or sieve, season, add a little butter, and re-heat. 

(b) Green peas. Add to the boiling water, mint and one tea¬ 
spoonful of sugar to 1 pint of shelled peas; this improves colour and 
flavour, and develops the natural sweetness. Drain well and toss in 

hot melted butter. , . . 

Runner beans. Boil as directed, drain; toss pan in a little hot 

^Blanched Roots of Vegetables. Add one tablespoonful of lemon 
juice or vinegar to 1 gallon of water. Boil steadily, drain well, and 
dish on a slice of toast; coat with white sauce. 

Asparagus. Use pan sufficiently large and deep, preferably one 
with a strainer; failing this, place bundles with tips all in one direc¬ 
tion in a piece of muslin, with ends lying just oyer the edge of pan 
for ease in removal. Avoid breaking tips, but gently drain, 
serve with "oiled butter." . ,, , 

Oiled Butter. Heat butter, remove scum as it rises, add a few 
drops of lemon juice, and serve hot in a sauce-boat. 

Vegetable Marrow. Boil gently or steam, drain well, serve on a 
piece of toast to absorb moisture, and coat with white sauce. 
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Approximate Time for Boiling Vegetables 

The time is determined by the age, texture, and size; for young vegetables 
with tender fibre, allow about 20 minutes; and about double that time or 
longer for those which are coarse and dense in fibre. 


Artichokes, Jerusalem, 

Asparagus 

Beans (broad) 

Beans (French) 
Brussels sprouts 
Cabbage 
Cauliflower 
Carrots (young) 
Carrots (old) 

Green peas 
Potatoes (young) 
Potatoes (old) 

Seakale 

Spinach 

Vegetable marrow 

Beetroot 

Onions 
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Steaming Vegetables. More of the valuable properties of vege¬ 
tables are preserved by steaming, but the colour of green vegetables 
is not so good. They may be cooked like potatoes in an ordinary 
steamer over boiling water, but some of the soluble ingredients 
do pass into the water below. A better method is to place 
them in a double saucepan or in a basin over boiling water; thus 
any matter which is extracted is not lost and can be served with 
the vegetable in the accompanying sauce. 

Sl ewin g is most suitable for the blanched stems of plants, such 
as seakale, celery, etc., and is economical as regards the food value 
of the vegetable. It can be stewed in a little stock or water, which 
should be used for the same with which the vegetable is coated 
after cooking, or it may be stewed in a white sauce. 

Braising is a popular method of cooking a dressed vegetable, but 
is more elaborate Jsee Braising). 

Frying. All vegetables, except potatoes (also fried in the raw 
state), are cooked first, covered with a protective coating, batter or 
egg and crumbs, and fried in deep fat. 

Baking. Some vegetables, such as marrow or tomatoes, are 
stuffed, then baked; others are served au gratin, being covered 
with a sauce and bread crumbs, and generally with the addition of 
grated cheese and browned in the oven, e.g. cauliflower au gratin. 

Conservative Method. This is most suitable for roots, peas, beans, 
and most vegetables, excluding those of the green-leaf variety, 
which lose colour and shape. By this method they are cooked 
slowly in a very small quantity of liquid—water or stock. 

1. Slice or cut the vegetables into dice or small pieces and *' sweat" 
them; to do this, heat a very little fat. butter, or good dripping 
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(butter is preferable) in the pan, add the vegetables, cover with the 
lid, and cook over a gentle heat for about 30-40 minutes until the 
vegetables are nearly tender. 

2. Add a very little stock or water, sufficient to be absorbed, and 
continue cooking gently. The order of the steps in the process is 
sometimes reversed; the vegetables are first stewed in a very small 
quantity of stock and then sauted in the butter. 

Purees of Vegetables. Some are more digestible if sieved or 
mashed with a fork or spoon, e.g. potato, turnip, etc. 


Economies in Use of Vegetables. 


1. Add parings and trimmings of suitable vegetables to the stock- 
pot for making vegetable stock and sauces. 

2. Use the older and less expensive for flavouring. 

3. Use water in which vegetables have been cooked for sauces 
and stock. 

4. Never waste cooked vegetables; they are useful additions in a 
salad and in soups; they can be re-heated in numerous ways as 


additions in making 
small appetizing dishes. 
Be careful in hot 
weather, vegetables 
quickly ferment and 
turn sour. 

POTA TOES 
The ways of serving 
potatoes are innumer¬ 
able, but the real test 
of efficiency in potato 
cookery is to be able 
to cook this simple 
vegetable to perfection 
by the most simple 
methods, viz., those 
of boiling, steaming, and 
baking. For boiling, 
steaming, and baking, 
old and mealy potatoes 
are best, waxy and 
young potatoes being 
more suitable for frying 
and for salads. When 



By courUsy of Afcssrt. Edward Arnold & Company 


Fig. 55.—Percentage Composition of a 
Potato and Loss of each Constituent 

on Boiling 


boiled, steamed, or 

baked, potatoes should be dry and floury, and crisp and dry 
when fried. 

The young potato is richer in protein than the old, is juicier and 
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waxy, and solid in texture when cooked, the starch cells being im¬ 
mature in the young plant. New potatoes are less easily digested, 
and are not suitable for young children nor for invalids. Towards 
the commencement of spring the potato is not so floury when cooked; 
this is due to a partial change of some of the starch into dextrin 
(sugar), which gives to it a sweetish taste and a waxy texture. 

For the retention of nutrients and as a means of saving labour, 
the most economical way of cooking old potatoes is to boil, steam, 
or bake them in their jackets ; but they must be perfectly sound. 
For boiling, steaming, and baking, choose potatoes equal in size, 
so that they may cook evenly. 

Boiled Potatoes. Brush well, wash and peel thinly for economy 
and because there is considerable nutriment in the potato just below 
the surface ; remove eyes and any discoloured parts, rinse, and 
leave in water. 

1. Put old potatoes into cold water, new potatoes into boiling 
water (this is necessary to rupture the tough coats of the immature 
starch-cells), with one tablespoonful of salt to one gallon water. 

2. Boil in a pan just large enough to hold the vegetables, and 
with sufficient water to just cover them. 

3. Boil steadily and moderately quickly ; violent oscillation in 
fast boiling water breaks them and makes them watery. 

4. Cook until just tender ; test by piercing with a skewer ; drain 
off all the water. 

5. Dry thoroughly, put the lid half on and leave the pan on the 
stove, coal, gas, or electric, where it will keep hot for 5 to 10 minutes; 
shake the saucepan occasionally to give the potatoes a floury 
appearance. 

Steamed Potatoes. 

1. Prepare as for boiling. Cut large ones into halves or into pieces 
even in size. 

2. Place in an ordinary steamer, sprinkle with salt, and cover 
with the lid. 

3. Cook over quickly boiling water until tender ; steaming will 
take half as long again as boiling. 

4. When just tender, remove the steamer ; cover the potatoes 
with a cloth, put the lid half on ; leave the potatoes in a warm 
place for a few minutes ; shake occasionally. 

Potatoes Boiled in their Jackets. 

1. Choose potatoes equal in size and perfectly sound, prepare in 
the usual way. 

2. Cook in boiling salted water, adding double the usual proportion 
of salt. 

3. Boil at a moderate rate until they feel tender when pierced 
with a skewer—about 30 minutes. 
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4. Drain off water, cover with a cloth, leave for a few minutes in 
warm stove, shaking the pan occasionally. 

5. Either serve the potatoes in their jackets or peel very quickly, 
and serve in a hot vegetable dish. 

Baked Potatoes. 

1. Prepare as for boiling, dry well, prick the skin, or cut it through 
the long axis down centre, to prevent it from cracking and to allow 
of evaporation of moisture. 

2. Bake in a moderate oven for about one hour. When tender, 
the potato should feel soft if pressed between finger and thumb. 
If the oven is too hot, the skins are hard and charred ; this prevents 
moisture from escaping, and the deep parts are heavy and wet. 

Roast Potatoes. Dripping, salt. 

1. Wash and peel potatoes. 

2. Put them into boiling salted water and cook for io minutes 
(par-boiling) ; drain and dry in a cloth and divide, if large. 

3. Melt some dripping in a baking tin, add the potatoes and cook 
in a moderate oven for about 30 to 40 minutes until evenly 
browned all over and tender ; baste and turn occasionally. 

4. Drain from the fat, sprinkle with salt, and serve. 

Note. If roasted with the meat, put them into the meat-tin 
sufficiently soon for them to be ready when the meat is cooked. 

Potato Croquettes. 

i lb. cooked sieved potatoes. i teaspoonful chopped parsley. 

I oz. butter. Seasoning. 

x yolk of egg. Egg and bread-crumbs. 

Method, i. Melt the butter, add the potatoes, parsley, seasoning, 
and yolk of egg ; mix over the fire until smooth, and to bind the 
mixture by cooking the egg. 

2. Turn on to a plate and leave to get cold. 

3. Divide into pieces of an equal size, flour the hands slightly, 
and form into balls, rolls, or flat cakes. 

4. Coat the croquettes twice with egg and bread-crumbs. A double 
coating is a preventive against “ bursting " in frying. 

5. Fry in deep fat ; have sufficient fat to cover the croquettes, 
and do not raise the frying basket from the fat until the coating 
has set, otherwise the croquettes will burst. 

6. Drain well on paper and garnish with fried parsley. 

For Potato Ribbons, Chips, and Straws (see Grilled Steak or 
Chop, pages 115-116). 

PULSE VEGETABLES 

The principal pulses are lentils, the red or Egyptian lentil and 
the German or purplish-green lentil, haricot beans, butter beans, 
split peas, and dried green peas. 
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Food Value. Pulse is a cheap and valuable source of protein, 
which is termed legutnin, or vegetable casein, because of its close 
resemblance to the casein of milk. On account of the high percent¬ 
age of protein present, and because for a given sum pulse will yield 
more protein than any other food, it is an excellent and cheap 
substitute for meat, and is therefore valuable not only in a purely 
vegetarian diet, but also in the ordinary household fare (see Meat¬ 
less Cookery). Lentils are richest in protein and peas contain 
the least. Pulse is comparatively rich in carbohydrates, but it is 
deficient in fat; hence its use with fat foods, e.g. pork and pease¬ 
pudding. Of mineral matter in pulse, lime salts are present in a 
larger proportion than in any other vegetable, and of sulphur there 
is less in lentils than in either peas or beans. 


Comparative Average Percentage of Constituents of Pulse and 

Meat 


Food. 

Water. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Mineral 
Matter. | 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates. 

(а) Lentils 

(б) Meat of medium fatness. 

n -7 

73 -i 

23-2 

20*5 

2*0 

5*4 

00 0 
• • 

58 

None 


Digestibility. Unless well cooked, pulse is not readily digested. 
This is partly due to the tough outer skin, to the bulkiness, as pulse 
takes up a large amount of water in cooking, and to the presence 
of sulphur, which tends to produce flatulence. Of all pulse, lentils 
are most easily digested ; the outer skins are less tough, and they 
contain less sulphur than either beans or peas. 

Important Points in the Preparation and Cooking of Pulse. 

1. Use fresh pulse ; if old or stale, even long steeping and pro¬ 
longed cooking fail to completely soften them ; for this reason store 
in a large quantity only when the use is frequent and extensive. 

2. Wash thoroughly first and then steep ; steeping is most essen¬ 
tial. Use cold soft water ; the legumin (protein) is apt to unite 
with the lime salts, hence pulse does not soften so readily in hard 
water. For this reason either soften the water by the addition 
of a little bicarbonate of soda (1 teaspoonful to 1 lb. of pulse) or 
use cold " boiled water " for steeping. The time required varies 
with the kind of pulse and with the toughness of the outer coat. 
Steep lentils for 2 or 3 hours, beans for 12 hours, and split peas for 
24 hours. 

3. Unless soda has been added to the steeping water, use it for 
cooking, as in soaking some of the mineral matter and protein of 
the pulse have been extracted. Salt hardens pulse; add salt to pulse 
after cooking. 

4. Slow and thorough cooking. A double saucepan ensures this. 

The time varies with the kind and freshness of the pulse. Allow 
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1$ to 2 hours for haricot beans, more for split peas, and about 1 hour 
for lentils. 

5. " Sieving ” : this reduces the pulse to a puree, increasing its 
digestibility, and removes the indigestible outer coat. 

6. Addition of fat, or combination with fat foods to supply the 
deficiency of fat, a little added, softens the pulse during the process 
of cooking, as in sauteing lentils for lentil soup. 

General Uses of Pulse Foods for— 

(a) Soups largely. 

(b) Curries : haricot beans, butter beans, and lentils are used. 
Cook the pulse thoroughly, but not to a pulp. Prepare a curry 
sauce and follow directions for currying cooked food (see page 122). 

(c) Croquettes, rissoles, and cutlets. Stew haricot beans or 
lentils, with flavourings, to a stiff pulp ; sieve; season and flavour, 
bind with egg ; shape, and fry as for meat croquettes. 

(d ) As a vegetable and an accompaniment to meat, or in salads 
(haricot and butter beans). 

PRESERVED VEGETABLES 

The freshness of vegetables—therefore they should be eaten as 
soon as possible after they have been removed from the ground or 
picked—is important, as affecting their value in the diet. For this 
reason preserved vegetables are not desirable, for in the process of 
preservation by tinning and bottling (sterilization), the vitamins 
are destroyed, and much of their valuable mineral matter extracted. 
With tinned vegetables there is just the risk of poisoning from 
a faulty tin. See page 298. A bulging tin and a hissing noise when 
pierced indicate the decomposition of the contents. With bottled 
vegetables there is practically little risk from poisoning, provided 
the sterilizing process has been perfect, but the loss of valuable 
constituents of the vegetables, render their use undesirable, except 
when fresh vegetables are unobtainable. 

Before re-heating preserved vegetables, rinse them thoroughly in 
cold water ; this removes colouring or any other substance which 
may have been used in solution in the process of bottling. 

SALADS 

Salads, particularly those made with raw green-leaved vegetables, 
are of considerable dietetic value, as the saline matter, chiefly 
potash salts, which is partly extracted by cooking, is preserved in 
the raw vegetable. Salads are the means of supplying some of the 
water required daily by the system, and they are refreshing and 
cooling in hot weather. They also indirectly assist in digestion 
by giving bulk to the diet. Some plants contain an essential oil ; 
this imparts the characteristic odour and flavour to the salad plant, 
which stimulates the activity of the digestive organs. Nutriment 
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also is supplied by the oil in the dressing. In the daily inspection 
of the larder, a thrifty housewife can often utilize “ left-overs ” 
of cold vegetables and remnants of other dishes and foods, and 
make them into a dainty and attractive salad with very little 
further expense. 

Place of Salads in the Menu. Salads are served as adjuncts to 
both hot and cold meat, or as a separate dish ; for the former 
purpose they are usually plain, with a simple dressing, but for the 
latter a combination of ingredients is used, and the garnish and 
dressing is more elaborate. 

Foundation Ingredients. For a vegetable salad almost every 
kind of vegetable, both raw and cooked, can be used ; the salad 
may consist of one vegetable only, such as lettuce, or potatoes, 
or of two or more. Then the vegetables may be combined with 
meat, poultry, game, fish, sausage, tongue, ham, eggs, cheese, pulse, 
nuts, and fresh fruits, such as apples, bananas, orange ; thus there 
is great scope for much novelty and variety in salad-making. 

Vegetables. Green vegetables : lettuce, endive, small cress, 
watercress, lamb’s lettuce ; beetroot, celery, beans, peas, radishes, 
artichokes, carrots, potatoes, haricot beans, are all used. 

Meats for a salad should be well flavoured ; braised, smoked, or 
salt boiled meats are most suitable ; also roast poultry and game. 
Meat should be cut into neat pieces of moderate size. To afford 
additional flavour, meats, and also fish, are steeped in a marinade 
(see Glossary) before they are added to the salad. 

Fish with firm flesh and a pronounced flavour is most suitable ; 
such as salmon, halibut, turbot ; also shellfish ; lobster, crab, 
shrimp, and prawn. Anchovies and herrings are also used for 
garnish. Flake or cut fish into cubes. 

Preparation of Vegetables for Salad. 

i. Remove discoloured leaves, separate the leaves of lettuce and 

endive ; wash thoroughly in cold water to remove 
grit and small insects, then again in fresh 
water. Give particular attention to watercress, 
which may be dangerous unless very thoroughly 
cleansed; remove the black seed capsules from 
small cress and scrub and wash celery. 

2. If green salad plants are very limp, steep 
them in cold water, but for a short time only ; if 
they are allowed to lie in salted water the leaves 
become slimy. 

3. Drain very thoroughly. Shake the plants 
as dry as possible in a salad basket, if available; 
if not, in a colander, or in a sieve, and then toss 

lightly in a clean cloth, being careful not to bruise delicate leaves. 

4. Divide green vegetables with a silver knife, or break with 
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the fingers, handling lightly ; a steel knife spoils their flavour and 
colour. Handle lightly and as little as possible. 

5. Cooked vegetables, when used, should be firm , if soft and 

pulpy they become “ mushy ” in the salad. 


SALAD DRESSINGS 

These consist of oil, vinegar, and seasonings and flavourings 
and they may be quite simple and inexpensive, or rich. Ihe 
two chief classes of dressings are : (a) the l rench dressing^ 
this is a simple one, consisting of oil and vinegar seasoned 
flavoured, and is suitable for light green salads and for Jhose accom¬ 
panying roast meats; (6) mayonnaise-this is used for the more 
elaborate salads, and for those which are served as ^ distinct d.sh 
such as lobster mayonnaise, etc. In addition to these, there are 
many inexpensive and quickly- and easily-made dressings ; also 

th XT r mal?ng Sa "tressing, whether simple or plain, its 

s,Zss depends upon judicious seasoning and flavour,ng. andl upon 

tht cartful ,bunding oj the oil and vinegar. In all dressings add the 
. C J ” J ' praduallv • they should not be over-acid in 

fllvo g u a r r la T ,e a " y pS;or«on y s-are Lo tablespoonfuls of oU to 

on™“ vinegar • more or less oil is used according to individual taste. 

The best Sd purest ingredients are necessary for a salad d r e, 51ng . 

inferior oil and vinegar impart a rancid and crude flavour. 

Oil The best olive oil is Huile de Provence ; it is superior to 
Lucca ; mferior oil is acrid in flavour, dark: in colour, and^congeals 
readilv in cold weather. Keep oil in a cool, dark place m the 

storeroom or cupboard, and purchase only ^ al M U *^ens5 
it quickly turns rancid. Cream, and sour cream also condensed 

milk are used in some dressings in place of the oil. . . . 

VineSir White vinegar is the best to use : lemon juice is often 
substituted for vinegar, which is more delicate in flavour, its acidity 
beine less crude than that of \ inegar. . $ 

Seasonings and ^ ted 

^'mlCts^rimd.Idd a sou^on S finely-chopped 
garlic, shallot or radon, to the Coition or"hallot. 

or ZTt info th^s‘de o" t and put the latter at the bottom 

which woild overpower the distinctive flavour of the chief ingredients. 
I MayonnaiseDressing (see Mayonna.se Sauce, page 74). 


2. French Dressing. 

2 tablespoon fills oil. 

1 vinegar. 

I teaspoonlul made mustard 


£ teaspoonful salt, 
i .. pepper. 
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Method. Mix the seasonings and oil; lastly the vinegar, drop by 
drop. This dressing is varied by the addition of a little finely- 
chopped tarragon, chervil, or parsley, and sometimes a little sugar 
is added. When used for a plain lettuce salad accompanying game 
or poultry, sprinkle it first with oil, then with the vinegar ; the 
leaves become flabby if vinegar is added first. 


Points in the Preparation and Dressing of a Salad. 

1. Young, fresh, crisp vegetables and thorough cleansing in cold 
water. 

2. Careful drying: the dressing does not blend with the other 
ingredients if they are wet, and it becomes thinned down and 
impoverished in flavour. 

3. A well-made dressing, sufficient only for well mixing the 
salad ; too much makes green-leaved salad plants flaccid, and the 
salad over-rich. 

4. Mix the ingredients of the salad thoroughly but lightly with 
the dressing ; avoid crushing delicate leaves of the salad plants. 

5. Dress a salad only a short time before it is required ; green 
salad plants quickly lose their crispness. 

6. Dress a salad high in the bowl and garnish attractively. In 
a mixed salad reserve \ to £ for the top layer and for garnishing. 
The chief ingredients of the salad should be represented in the 
garnish. The heart of a lettuce, a little endive or cress, and the 
yolk of an egg sieved and the white chopped, make a simple but 
pretty garnish. 


Green Salad. 

1 lettuce. i small endive. 

Watercress. 2 tomatoes or beetroot or radishes. 

Mustard and cress. 1 hard-boiled egg. 

French dressing or mayonnaise. 

Method. 1. Prepare salad plants as directed ; scald tomatoes and 
remove skin ; cut tomatoes or beetroot and egg into neat pieces, 
reserving some of each and the best pieces of the salad plants for 
garnish. _ ... 

2. Mix the vegetables, etc., lightly with a little dressing ; pile 
in the centre of dish and garnish. 

Mixed Salad (Winter or Summer). 

For this, use a variety of cooked vegetables, according to the 
season of the year. 

In winter; haricot beans, beetroot, cauliflower, carrot, celery, 
potatoes, Jerusalem artichokes, etc. : in summer, new potatoes, 
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peas, French beans, radishes, cucumber, with some green-leaved 
salad plants. Prepare the vegetables, season well with pepper 
and salt, mix lightly with a dressing, arrange on a dish, and garnish. 

Lobster Mayonnaise. 

1 cooked lobster. French or curly lettuce. 

Mayonnaise sauce (See Sauces, Cucumber and small cress, 
page 74). Hard-boiled egg. 

Method, i. Remove the meat from the lobster, reserve the meat 
from the tips of the claws, the feelers and the coral for garnishing, 
dry the coral (see Lobster Coral, page 95). 

2. Cut the lobster meat into small pieces or shred coarsely, 
season with cayenne, salt, and lemon juice. 

3. Prepare the salad vegetables and drain. 

4. Put a few lettuce leaves at the bottom of the salad bowl, 
and the lobster meat in layers, pile up high, sprinkle lightly with 
the dressing and coat the top layer rather thickly with mayonnaise: 
decorate the top with the head or claws or feelers and garnish 
smartly, use the dried coral. 

Note. Tinned lobster can be used. Fresh or tinned salmon 
also make a variety for a fish mayonnaise. 



CHAPTER XIX 
FRUIT 

Composition and Importance of Fruit in the Diet. Fruits are 
chiefly valuable for their fruit acids, some containing two or more, 
and for their mineral matter, vitamins, and sugar: they are similar 
in composition to vegetables. All contain a high percentage of 
water; fat and protein in very small and varying amounts; a fair 
proportion of carbohydrates, which are present as cellulose (the 
fibrous framework of the fruit), also as starch in a small quantity, 
and as sugar (heat-giving), fruit sugar being easily digested. Pectin 
(see Jam-making) is present, also mineral .matter and fruit acids 



By courtesy of Messrs . Edward Arnold & Company 

Fig. 57. —Percentage Composition of an Apple 

(malic, citric, oxalic, and others). On account of the vitamins 
in fruits, they are of greater value if eaten raw, since heat is 
destructive to or lessens the vigour of these bodies. The most 
nutritive fruits contain the most sugar, and these are excellent for 
children, e.g. bananas, apples, grapes ; and the dried fruits, figs, 
dates, and prunes. For those who should avoid sugar, plums, 
peaches, apricots, and raspberries are suitable, as they contain 
less sugar. 

The general composition of fresh fruit is— 

Water . . 85 to 90 per cent. Carbohydrates . 5} to ioj per cent. 

Protein . . 0-5 .. Cellulose • " *' 

Fat . . 0 5 „ Mineral matter . 0 5 .. 

Fresh “ ripe ” fruits are useful and important in the daily diet, 
and are very essential to the health of the growing child. Fruit 
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is not only cooling and refreshing, but it can supply in a very palat¬ 
able form some of the water required daily by the body, and this 
is a matter to be taken into account in feeding young children, who 
are very inclined to be thirsty. Fruit also purifies the blood, the 
fruit acids and cellulose having a laxative effect ; but when unripe, 
the acids and the cellulose are relatively in excess, and then fruit 
proves irritating to the digestion, and is conducive to colic and to 
other similar disorders. 


Average Percentage of Chief Constituents of Some Fruits. 


Fruit. 

Water. 

Protein. 

Mineral 

Matter. 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates. 

Strawberry 

Banana . 

90-3 

750 

1-0 

i ‘3 

o*6 

o*8 

53 

22*0 

Dried figs . 

18-7 

42 

2-4 

74*0 


Cooking increases the digestibility of fruit for some people by 
softening the fibre ; it also destroys any bacteria which may be 
present. The seeds in berries often cause irritation . this can be 
prevented by cooking the fruit to a pulp or-puru and by sieving 
it, as in making “ FrSit Fool.” Or the juice can be squeezed from 
the fruit after it has been cooked, and then either used as a beverage 
or for making jeUy, both of which are useful for children and 

m Tbe most usual method of cooking both fresh and dried fruit 
is to stew it in a thin syrup (sugar -and water) ; by so domg none 
of its properties are lost. Stewed fruit forms the foundation of 

many sweet dishes. 


Points in Stewing Fruit. 

1. Use a casserole, earthenware jar or white-lined pan with a lid. 

2. For ordinary purposes use brown sugar for the syrup. Castor 
sugar is preferable for fruit with a delicate flavour or colour. 

1 Avoid a watery syrup ; the actual quantities of sugar and 
water must partly depend upon the juiciness and the acid ty o 
the fruit. Less water is required when the fruit is to be stewed 

t0 4 a Cook fruit very gently, either over a low heat or in a slow 
oven : rapid cooking breaks it or reduces it to a pulp Whole large 
fruit, such as apples and pears, and pieces, such as rhubarb, quarters 
of apples and pears, should be unbroken. Stone fruit and berries 
should be kept as whole as possible. If a gas oven should be in use 
for another purpose and the temperature is suitable, utilize any 

available space. 
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Stewed Fresh Fruit (Apples). 

Proportions. 

i lb. firm, unbruised apples ; J pint water ; 4 ozs. sugar. 
Method. 

1. Dissolve the sugar in the water very slowly, boil for 7 to 10 
minutes without stirring. 

2. Peel, quarter, and core the apples. 

3. Place in the syrup and simmer till tender. 

4. Dish the apples with the syrup poured over. 

Note. All fresh fruit is similarly stewed. 

Stewed Dried Fruit. 

Figs, apple-rings, pears, prunes, apricots. 

Proportions. 

i lb. fruit soaked in 1 pint water, except for apple-rings, which 
require i£ pints. 

4 oz. brown sugar to each pint of water. 

Lemon rind or any other suitable flavouring ; cloves, cinnamon, 
etc. 

Method. 

1. Wash the fruit well, steep in cold water for 12 hours, strain 
off the water and use for the syrup. 

2. Make the syrup as directed, boil only for 3 or 4 minutes on 
account of longer cooking required for the fruit. 

3. Add the fruit and flavouring to it and simmer until tender; 
if necessary, reduce the syrup after removing the fruit. 

Fruit Fool (Gooseberry). 

This may be made with any suitable fruit, such as rhubarb, 
gooseberries, raspberries. 

Proportions. 

r lb. green gooseberries. 

3 to 4 oz. sugar. 

1 gill water. 

Method. 

1. Prepare gooseberries and stew them with the sugar and water, 
rub through a hair sieve. 

2. Make a boiled custard with the egg and milk. 

3. Add this to the puree, and more sugar if required, and mix well. 
Instead of the custard, 1 gill of cream or milk and cream can 

be used. Less water is used than for stewing fruit in syrup. 


Custard. 

1 gill milk. 
1 e gg- 



CHAPTER XX 


PASTRY 

As flour is the foundation of pastry, also of bread and cake, and is 
the most common ingredient in daily use, .some knowledge of its 
constituents and their properties is useful, as these determine not 
only the relative food value, but also the suitability for special 
purposes in cookery, of the different 
varieties of flour. . 

A longitudinal section of a grain / 
of wheat under the microscope h \ 

shows the following parts. /■Ifl DOA . 

The “ germ,” which is the young ' N 

plant, is characterized by its rich- f \ 

ness in gluten, the flesh-forming l;" -endosperm 

protein, and in fat ; the “ endos- '( , \v 

perm ” or central portion by the . j 
large proportion of starch, and the i l,il 

“outer coating of bran” by the | , '{/, jL >■ 
preponderance of mineral matter 
and of cellulose present. Vitamin B \ 'y 
is present both in the germ and in \ ( 

the bran. . J 

The flour of wheat, when mixed 

with water, is converted into a I' r - -oerm 

tenacious dough or paste, which l l 
characteristic is due to the peculiar y xiS// 
property of its constituent gluten. 

This becomes viscid or sticky when o/ Sfeurs Eduard 

moistened. Hence the reason why Arnold & company 

other cerea ls , barley, rice, oats, and jr, G 58 .—Longitudinal Section 

S“£ rsi 

S5S& 5 «i--. 

alone when mixed with water lias no cohesion. . 

The relative proportions of gluten and of starch vary in dlff ^ent 
wheats, for which reason different blends are used. In milling 
the whole grain is broken up, and the parts are separated, and by 
the mechamcal process of sifting they are b ended m varying pro- 
portions to produce varieties and different grades of flour. In 
wholemeal the three parts of the grain are retained and the white 
flour from which the bran and certain portions of the germ are 
eliminated (this lessens the nutrient value considerably) is sifted an 


.< • ny 




\ , / 


By courUiy of Mean. Edward 
Arnold & Company 
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graded to produce the two chief classes of flour—ordinary households 
and patents or pastry whites. Household flour contains more 
gluten than the latter, and is therefore more nourishing, but it is 
darker in colour, and is used for all general purposes, for bread, 
simple pastries, and cakes. The fine pastry flours, such as Vienna 
or Hungarian, are richer in starch and poorer in gluten. They are 



a '6 

Ily courtesy of Messrs. Eduard Arnold & Company 

Fig. 59.—Section Through Part of a Wheat Grain 

(More Highly Magnified) 

(a) Honeycomb of cellulose ; (6) starch grains ; ( c) particles of gluten. 


whiter than household flour and more suitable for fancy breads and 
for the richer and lighter pastries and cakes. 

Note. On account of the much higher food value of wholemeal 
flour and bread, these should be more generally used, particularly 
in the dietaries of children. 

Varieties of Pastry. Short crust, flaky, rough puff, suet, puff, 
and hot water crust. Other preparations, Genoese and Choux 
pastries (see Chap. XXX), which are largely used in the preparation 
of sweet dishes, and confectionery and cheese pastry, which is 
merely a variation of very short crust or pastry, are included. 

Ingredients of Pastry. («) Flour must be of good quality, fresh, 
very dry, and free from lumps ; good flour is white with a slightly 
yellow tinge and adherent, retaining its shape when pressed in the 
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hand. Damp flour makes heavy pastry ; if it is damp, dry it in a 
warm place, but it must be quite cold before using it. Sieving 
flour is necessary to free it from lumps and to aerate it. 

(6) Fats used are butter, lard, good dripping, clarified fat, margar¬ 
ine, suet, and vegetable fats. The richness and flavour of the pastry 
are determined by the kind of fat and by the proportion used. Any 
rancidity of flavour becomes more pronounced after the fat is cooked, 
therefore it must be fresh and sweet and good m quality ; it also 
should be kept in a cool place before use. Butter is best for the 
richer pastries, and fresh butter for puff pastry; salt ness and much 
moisture in the fat used for pastry makes it heavy. To remove 
the salt and also the buttermilk, wash the butter in cold water, 
squeeze it well in a floured cloth to dry it, and leave it for a time 
to get firm and cool again ; in very hot weather put it into very 
cold water or on ice, if you have it, and dry as before 

A mixture of fats, such as lard, margarine, and dripping, or of 
lard and margarine, is economical, and makes excellent pastry. 
The use of good margarine is preferable to inferior butter, because 
in the former there is an almost complete absence of casein (the 
protein), which tends to make butter decompose, and a total absence 
of butyrin, from which butyric acid is developed, which is so irri¬ 
tating to the digestive system. Lard makes light pastry, as it tends 
to lessen the cohesion of the flour, but it is more often used with 
other fats ; it lacks the fine flavour of butter, and if inferior ™d used 
alone, it often imparts an unpleasant taste to pastry. Dripping 
should be clarified to remove the meaty flavour Good, well- 
clarified dripping is an easily digested and economical fat, and should 
be used for pastry when the pastry is made for children. 

Methods of Addition of I'at in Pastry, viz. 

i. Rubbing into the flour (short crust). 

ii. Shredding finely or chopping and mixing with the flour 
(S m! Spreading over the surface of the paste and rolling it in 

1 ^Mixing it in small pieces with the flour and water and roUing 

it in (rough puff). , ... „ , , 

v. Enclosing it in tire paste and rollmg it in (puff pas ry 

vi. Melting it with milk or water and mixing with the flour 

<r For d methoS'hi. iv, and v, the fat should if possible, be of 
the same consistency as the pastry ; if too soft, it melts and is roUed 
out; if too hard, it breaks through the paste ; when hard, work it 
with a knife or spoon upon a plate before using it. 

(c) Baking Powder is only necessary when the proportion of fat is 
less than half that of the flour, as in very plain, short, and suet 
crusts Pastry made with too much baking powder is dry, and very 
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quickly becomes stale. When baking powder is used, the pastry 
should be quickly mixed and baked immediately. 

(For composition, etc., of baking powder, see Cakes, page 266.) 

{d) Water. The average proportion is i pint to 1 lb. flour, but the 
amount varies slightly with the kind of flour and other conditions. 
Some flour, such as the very fine white Vienna, is more absorbent 
of moisture than the household. Less water is required, (a) as the 
proportion of butter is increased, (6) when eggs are used, (c) when 
the fat is melted, as in hot water crust, (d) when the fat has been 
reduced to a half-melted condition, due to undue friction in rolling 
out the pastry, to prolonged contact with hot hands, and to weather 
conditions. 

Principles Underlying Methods of Pastry-making are— 

1. Air and other gases expand upon a rise of temperature. 

2. Starch cells of flour, when exposed to heat and moisture, swell 
and rupture and the released starch absorbs the fat. 

3. Gluten of flour, being absorbent of water, swells and forms a 
cohesive mass, in which air is entangled. The latter expands when 
heated, and thus raises the pastry, and makes it light. The heat 
affecting the gluten, makes the pastry set and retain its shape. 

Characteristics of well-made Short and Flaky Pastries are — 

(a) Lightness, and ( b ) shortness or flakiness. The lightness is 
determined by the amount of air or gas entrapped or enclosed, and 
by expansion in baking ; the shortness or flakiness upon the kind 
and amount of fat or shortening used and dexterity in its method 
of addition to the flour or paste. The term short is applied to pastry 
which crumbles easily, and this is irrespective of lightness, e.g. 
shortbread is short and crisp, but not light, whereas short pastry 
is short and also light. 

General Directions for Making Pastry, Mixing, and Rolling it Out. 
The aim in making pastry is to introduce as much cold air as possible 
during the processes of mixing and rolling. The cooler the air en¬ 
tangled, the greater is its expansion in the oven, and the lighter the 
pastry. Working in a cool room, cool hands, and a marble or slate 
slab, if available, are aids to this end. Cool utensils and ingredients 
(except for hot water crust) before using them, and handle the pastry 
quickly and lightly, and as little as is possible. If the hands are 
warm, wash them a short time before in hot water. 

Mixing of Pastry. This is an important factor in obtaining 
good results. 

(a) Sieve together the dry ingredients, flour and salt, and baking 
powder, when used ; if the latter is not equally distributed, the pastry 
does not rise uniformly. (6) Use a knife with a broad blade for mixing, 
a knife being cooler than the hands. ( c ) For mixing, use water 
freshly drawn from the tap, it is cooler and more aerated than that 
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which has been standing ; add the water gradually to avoid the 
risk of making the pastry over-moist. Mix briskly with the knife 
to avoid scrappiness, and to keep it of a uniform consistency 
throughout, adding water as long as the pastry is very “ crumbly.” 
If it has been properly mixed and of the right consistency, it should 
be soft and elastic, it should not adhere either to the fingers or to 
the basin, and should leave the basin quite clean. Be careful that 
pieces clinging to the fingers are not rubbed off into the pastry, 
this makes it rough when rolled out. (<*) The uniform distribution 
of the fat is most essential, whatever the method by which it is 
added. If not evenly distributed and thoroughly incorporated, 
the pastry has a streaky appearance, and when baked some of the 
fat must of necessity melt out before it is absorbed, leaving the 
pastry tough and hard, (e) It is a good plan to leave pastry in a 
cool place for a time before rolling out. This is really necessary 

in hot weather. . , ... 

Rolling Out Pastry. Light manipulation and deft handling are 

essential to the lightness of pastry ; and in rolling it out to 
prevent it from sticking and not to stretch it; if stretched, pastry 

shrinks when cooked. , , . , _ 

(a) Dredge the board and rolling pm lightly with flour, the 

pastry itself only when it is absolutely necessary. Hour rolled into 
it makes it heavy, and often in this way, when making a small 
quantity of pastry, flour is used much in excess of the amount 

proportionate to that of the fat used. 

(b) Turn the pastry on to the floured board, form it into a neat, 
flat, slightly oblong shape, press it lightly in two or three places. 

(c) To roll out the paste press the rolling pin lightly but sharply 
upon it ; press it out before you with short, quick, light, and 
forward strokes ; take care there is no unnecessary friction, and 
exert pressure with both hands, otherwise one side will be curved 
instead of straight. Lift the pin between the strokes, always roll 
in one direction—forward—and begin to roll, and stop rolling just 
short of the edges to ensure uniform thickness, lo ascertain if 
pastry is sticking, lift it lightly at the edges, and to avoid un¬ 
necessary handling and stretching it, turn it over the floured pin and 
unroll it. as you would a blind, on to the freshly dredged board. 

Id) If the pastry is not broad enough, never stretch it or roll it 
across the width from right to left, but turn it at right angles to 
its original position on the board, and roll to the required width. 1 he 
rolled side of pastry is the smoothest, and should be used uppermost. 

(«) Pastry (except when baking powder is used in it) is lighter 
if it is put aside in a cool place for a short time before it is baked ; 
it is also less likely to shrink as much when cooked. Place it on 
a floured plate or tin and cover with a floured paper; never put it 
direct upon the ice, which makes it damp, and if left for a length of 
time it becomes hard on the surface. 

7—(K.Gmv) 
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Temperature and Management of Oven. This is very necessary, 
for the baking of pastry is equally as important as the making; 
however well made it may be, if badly or indifferently baked, the 
pastry is a failure. 

The management of the oven of a coal range, which is not often 
to be found in the town household now, and of the earlier types of 
gas cookers, was not always easy; but with the modem and efficient 
gas and electric cooker constructed upon the principles for the con¬ 
servation and distribution of heat, and which are supplied with 
means for regulating and gauging the heat to a nicety, the risk of 
failure is reduced almost to a minimum. Nevertheless, the intel¬ 
ligent housewife finds she must still rely upon her own experience 



to Ovens 


and judgment as to the heat required and the position in the oven 
suitable to the food being cooked. Scrupulous cleanliness, pastry 
readily absorbs flavours. It must be ready and at the temperature 
required. 

1. A hot oven is important for the expansion of the air or gas in 
the pastry, and to rupture the starch cells in the flour, the degree 
of heat varying slightly with the kind of pastry, the hottest oven 
being required for puff pastry. Putting pastry in a cool oven causes 
the fat to melt and to run out before it can be absorbed by the 
flour, the heat of oven being insufficient to rupture the starch cells; 
such pastry is greasy, tough, heavy, and most unpalatable. Put 
into too hot an oven, the pastry does not rise well; the surface 
quicklv sets and forms a thin crust, which colours and browns 
before the entrapped air has had sufficient time for its full expan¬ 
sion ; such pastry is not crisp and light, but hard. In a gas or 
electric oven, pastry is best cooked upon the top shelf for the pastry 
to set and rise and colour; then if a pie, remove to a lower shelf. 
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to cook the contents by the bottom heat. When a coal range or 
a gas cooker of the old type may still be in use, the homely test 
for the heat of oven with a small piece of pastry or thin white paper 
is useful when in doubt as to the heat of oven. A thermometer can 
be used, but is not practical in the ordinary household. 

2. Pastry, if possible, should not be baked at the same time as 
meat or any other food from which steam is passing off. The moist 
heat destroys the crispness, and the pastry does not rise so well. 
When baking very light pastry such as puff pastry, the oven must 
not be used for any other purpose. 

3. Open and close the oven door gently, avoid opening it before 
the pastry has set, and afterwards only when absolutely necessary. 
A current of inrushing cold air will check the rising, particularly 
of very light pastry, and often cause it to drop or to rise unevenly. 



Fig. 61.—Pastry or Cake Rack 


4. If pastry is colouring too quickly, protect it with a double 
sheet of thin paper. Covering pastry too soon prevents it from 
rising. 

5. To allow steam to escape from any food enclosed in pastry 
is important as affecting its lightness, hence the reason for a hole 
in the centre of a meat pie, cuts across sausage rolls, and small holes 
in a fruit pie. 

Cooling Pastry. If pastry is to be eaten cold, let it cool slowly 
in the warm kitchen. Rapid cooling in a draught or in a cold larder 
makes it heavy. If pastry is cooked in tins, remove it and place it 
slightly tilted on a pastry rack or sieve to allow evaporation of 
moisture. 

Approximate Temperatures of Oven. 

Puff pastry ....... 44 °° Fahrenheit. 

Plainer pastries ...... 420° „ 

Meat pies.29o°-3oo 0 „ 

To Glaze Pastry. Glazing gives a smart finish—the pastry is 
generally glazed before it is baked. 

Meat Pies, Patties, Sausage Rolls, etc. Brush over with well beaten 
egg, which can be diluted with water or milk for economy : if a 
richer colour is required, use the yolk mixed with a little water, 
and for quite plain pastry milk answers the purpose. Pastry which 
is baked for a long time should be glazed just before or immediately 
after removal from oven, e.g. game or raised pie. 
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Fruit Tarts, Puffs, etc. Brush plain pastry lightly over with cold 
water or milk and dredge with castor sugar, or when nearly baked 
brush better pastry over with slightly beaten white of egg and 
dredge with the sugar and return to the oven for a few minutes to 
set the egg. This is a “ meringue ” glaze or coating. 


Average Proportions of Flour and Fat 


Very plain. 

Ordinary. 

Richer. 

Very rich. 

Raised 
pie crust. 

(Short and suet) 

(Short, suet, 
flaky, rough 
puff) 

$ lb. flour 

4 oz. fat 

(Short, flaky, 
rough puff) 

(Puff) 


J lb. flour 

3 oz. fat 

4 teaspoonful 
baking pow¬ 
der 

$ lb. flour 

6 oz.fat 
(butter) 

| lb. flour 
i lb. fat 
(butter) 

£ lb. flour 

2 oz. fat 
(lard or 
butter) 


Water. Approximately i gill to £ lb. household flour for simple 
suet and short crust. 


Salt. To develop flavour of flour, about J teaspoonful to § lb. 
dour. 

Lemon Juice used for flaky, rough puff and puff pastries tends to 

counteract the richness 



Fig. 62.—Rubbing Fat into Flour 


and to make the pastry 
flght. . 

Yolk of Egg mixed 
with water makes pastry 
short and light — the 
whole egg with water 
slightly increases the ten¬ 
acity of the paste. 

Castor Sugar in a small 
quantity for short pastry 
tends to make it short, 
but too much renders it 
heavy. 

SHORT PASTRY 
OR CRUST 

This is one of the 
most wholesome; and, 
because the fat is so 


thorouglily and evenly mixed with the flour by rubbing it in, it is 
more digestible than the richer flaky and puff pastries. It is mostly 
used for sweet dishes and for economical savoury pastry. 

Fats. For a rich crust butter is necessary, but good clarified 
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dripping, lard, clarified fat, margarine, and vegetable fats are used, 
generally a combination of two ; this is often an economy as regards 
the fat, and makes excellent short crust. 

Method. Follow general directions for mixing and rolline^ut 
pastry. 

1. Sieve flour, salt, and baking powder, if used, into a cleai^rasin, 
add the fat, cover with the flour, and cut into small pieces; shred 
hard fats such as vegetable fat, dripping, or clarified fat, first before 
rubbing into flour, which is necessary in cold weather. 

2. Rub the fat lightly into the flour with the tips of the fingers 
until the mixture is as fine as bread-crumbs, lifting the flour up 
to entangle cool air and to prevent the fat from becoming too 
soft. 

3. Form a well in the centre, mix with cold water, using only 
just sufficient to make a soft paste, but it must not be sticky : too 
much water makes short pastry heavy, and not short ; too little 
renders it tough. 

4. Turn on to a floured board, form into a neat, flat and slightly 
oblong shape with the tips of the fingers, and roll out once only 
to the required thickness and use. Repeated rolling makes short 
pastry heavy. 


Varieties of Short Crust. 

(a) Biscuit Crust for fruit pies and other dishes. 

To £ lb. flour allow 5 to 6 oz. butter, \ oz. castor sugar, and 1 
yolk of egg. Add the sugar after the butter has been rubbed in, 
and to the water for mixing add the yolk of egg. 

( h) Pastry for Covering Rissoles. Add part of a whole egg to the 
water for mixing, this makes the paste short and light, and also 
rather more tenacious, an advantage, as pastry used for covering 
fried food should be very thin. 

(c) Cheese Pastry. An elaboration of good short crust, with the 
addition of cheese, and mixed with yolk of egg (see Cheese 
Cookery). 

FRUIT PIE 

The pastry for a fruit pie should be thin, a good short crust is the 
most suitable, but biscuit crust and flaky and rough puff are also 
used. 


Short Pastry. 

4 oz. flour. 

Pinch of salt. 

Fat in proportion to richness 
required. 

1 gill water (about). 


1 lb. fruit, fresh or bottled. 

2 to 3 oz. sugar. 

Water. 

White of egg and castor sugar 
for glazing. 


Method. 1. Make pastry (see Short Pastry) and leave to cool 
while preparing fruit; prepare fresh fruit in the ordinary way for 
cooking. 2. To fill dish. Use a deep one, on account of the juice. 
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half fill it with the prepared fruit, then add the sugar and the rest 
of the fruit; if sugar comes into contact with the pastry it makes 
it sodden ; pile the fruit up high in the centre, using a pie-cup if 
there is not sufficient; press the fruit down well, it shrinks more 
than meat. Add a little water; stone fruits require more than the 
juicy variety. 3. To cover the pie-dish. Roll out the pastry rather 
less than £ inch in thickness, and proceed as for meat pie, except 
(a) decorate the edge with very small scallops, about £ in. apart ; 
and for the escape of steam, with a skewer pierce 4 small holes in 
the sides of the cover—a fruit pie is not decorated with leaves. 

4. To bake. Place the pie on a baking tin, this for easy removal 
and to avoid risk of the juice boiling over on to oven shelf, and put 
it into a hot oven at first (it should not be as hot as for a meat pie) 
to setjthe crust quickly before there is much shrinkage of fruit. 
By so doing the pastry keeps its raised shape. Move to a lower 
shelf or lower the gas to complete the cooking of pastry and fruit. 

5. When the pastry close to the 
rim is firm, it is sufficiently baked; 
test the fruit with a skewer. 
Should the pie be colouring too 
quickly cover with paper sprinkled 
very lightly with water. The 
time allowed for baking is usually 
about 35 to 40 minutes, but 
varies with the thickness of the 
pastry and the kind of fruit. 

6. Glaze with the white of egg 
and castor sugar as directed. 

How to Use Pastry for Open Tarts and Tartlets (Jam and Other 
Fillings), Flans and Patties. Both good short crust and puff pastry 
are suitable for all except flans, for which short pastry is used. 

Fillings for Open Tarts and Tartlets. 

(a) Jam. 

(b) Fresh fruit ; if it requires longer cooking than the pastry, 
partially cook it first. 

(1 c ) Custard (eggs and milk). 

(d) Syrup and bread-crumbs: 1 gill syrup, £ gill bread-crumbs, 

grated rind and juice of half lemon. 

(0) Varieties of cake and pudding mixtures, e.g. Castle and Bake- 

well mixtures. 

Open tarts and tartlets are made by two methods— 

1. The pastry is baked first and the jam is added after baking. 

2. The jam, or any filling, is baked with the pastry. 

(a) Open Tarts with Jam or Other Fillings. 

1. (rt) Grease a plate or shallow tin, roll the pastry out rather 
less than £ in. in thickness and a little larger than the plate or tin, 



Fig. 63.—Fruit Pie ready for 

Baking 
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cover it with pastry without stretching it, press the pastry on well 
and trim the edges. ( b) Roll out the trimmings, cut a strip of 
pastry sufficiently long and broad to cover the rim of the plate, 
wet the rim of pastry lining the plate and lay the strip on it, join 
the ends neatly, press the edges together, decorate by scalloping 
the edge (see Meat Pie) or by marking the rim with a fork or back 
of a knife or spoon. ( c) Prick the bottom of the pastry, lay over it a 
piece of greased paper, put on the paper some cubes of crusty bread 
or a little raw rice, this prevents the pastry from blistering and losing 
its shape in baking, (d) Bake in a quick oven till set and cook 
about 30 minutes, remove paper, etc., and return to the oven to 
dry the bottom of the pastry. (<?) If the tart is to be served at 
once, spread the jam over the centre and return to the oven for a 
few minutes to make perfectly hot. 

2. If the jam is to be cooked in the tart, line the plate as directed 
above, prick the bottom and before laying the strip of pastry on 
the rim of pastry lining the plate, put jam in the centre, being 
careful not to touch the rim with it. From the rolled out trimmings 
cut narrow strips of pastry, twist these and arrange them lattice 
fashion across the tart. Wet the ends to secure them, put on the 
rim of pastry, press the edges together, and finish as before. 

When the fillings are custard, fresh fruit, cake, and pudding-like 
mixtures, bake them with the pastry. 

(6) Tartlets. 1. Roll out the pastry to about \ in. in thickness, 
and with a plain or fluted cutter mark out rounds of pastry, which 
should be rather larger than the patty pans, to allow for depth of 
patty pan and shrinkage of pastry. 2. Grease the patty pans 
when using short crust ; line with the rounds of pastry, prick the 
bottom. Add the jam, or filling, if it is to be baked in the pastry 
cases; if not, put a small piece of paper with a little uncooked rice 
in it in each. 

(c) Patties, Pasties, etc. These are made in different ways. 

1. In small patty pans or in plates or larger tins, which are lined 
with pastry and the filling, meat, fruit, mincemeat, etc., is covered 
with pastry. 

2. The filling is simply enclosed in a piece of pastry, e.g. sausage 
rolls, Cornish pasties, jam turnovers. 

3. Cases of rich pastry are made and baked and then filled. 

(See Puff Pastry Patties and Vol-au-vent, pages 192, 193.) 

Note. All these may be used both for savoury and for sweet 

fillings. 

To Cut Out Linings and Covers for Patties and Pasties. If using 
rich flaky or rough puff pastry, it is not necessary to grease the tins. 
Roll out the pastry less than \ in. in thickness, and with a plain 
round cutter cut out rounds, the cutter being large enough to fit 
loosely over the patty pan to allow for depth of tin and not to stretch 
pastry. Cut out the covers first, then roll out the trimmings, and 
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use for lining the patty tins and for decorations. The linings should 
be thinner than the covers, otherwise the pastry is apt to be 
under-cooked. For large pasties follow the same directions. When 
the filling is meat or some savoury mixture, make a hole in the centre, 
decorate with leaves, and glaze with egg ; if a sweet filling, such as 
mincemeat or fruit, glaze with white of egg and castor sugar. 

For plain household fare, a light short crust for meat patties and 
pasties answers the purpose, and requires less time to prepare. 

Jam Puffs or Turnovers. Short crust can be used, but flaky or 
rough puff pastries are more suitable. 

Cut out rounds of pastry about 4 or 5 in. in diameter, damp the 
edges half-way round with cold water, place a little jam in the centre 



Fig. 64.—Flan Rings 


of each, fold over, press the edges well together, and scallop or leave 
plain, glaze with beaten white of egg and castor sugar. Another 
method of shaping is to bring the edges together to form a triangular 
shape, the joins being beneath. . 

Pastry Flans. A flan is really an open tart, the pastry case being 
shaped inside a pastry or “ flan ” ring, which may be oval or 
or plain or fluted; it is about 1 in. in depth. The case is filled 
with some sweet mixture, which is either baked with the pastry 
or the case is filled after baking, the latter being the more general 
method. 

To Make, and Bake a Flan. 1. Use short crust, the pastry 
must not be too rich or the case will break when lifted. 2. Grease 
the ring inside and place on a baking tin with a greased paper 
beneath the ring to protect the pastry. 3. Roll out the pastry 
to less than J in. in thickness and in the shape of the flan ring, but 
larger in ail directions by about 2 in. 4. Drop the pastry into the 
centre of the ring, press it well into the ring, so that it may take the 
shape of the ring, press it well down at the bottom, that the lower 
edge may be sharp when the flan is baked. Trim off the edges evenlv, 
line the inside rim with a strip of pastry, and pinch or nip with 
pastry pincers. 5- Prick the pastry at the bottom, and if the 
flan is to be baked before it is filled, line it with greased paper 
as for an open tart. 6. When baked remove paper and nee, and 
return to the oven to dry for a few minutes. Serve either hot or cold. 

Fill in? s. Various sweet preparations. . , , 

A macedoine of fruit, stewed fruit, tinned fruit, fruit puree with 

cream, custard, etc. 
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ROUGH PUFF PASTRY 

The lightness of rough puff and flaky pastries is mostly due to 
the amount of cold air which is entrapped by folding the pastry, 
therefore it is most important not to expel it by careless rolling 
out ; the fat is thoroughly incorporated with the flour by rolling 
the pastry out several times. 

Proportions. 

8 oz. flour. i teaspoonful salt. 

4 to 6 oz. butter. J teaspoonful lemon juice. 

Cold water to mix (about 1 gill). 

Method. (See General Directions for Making Pastry—Mixing 
and Rolling.) i. Sieve the flour and salt into a basin, add the butter, 
cover with the flour, and cut the butter into pieces the size of a 



walnut. 2. Add the lemon juice and cold water, and mix very 
lightly to a stiff paste, but be careful not to break down the butter; 
if this is done the pastry tends to be short rather than flaky. 3. 
Turn on to a floured board, press the pastry lightly together, but 
do not knead it. 4. Roll it out lightly and evenly into a strip 
about three times as long as it is broad and about £ in. thick. 5. 
Fold it in three, as in Fig. 65, seal the edges by pressing them 
sharply together with the rolling pin to enclose some air, as in 
Fig. 66. 6. Turn the pastry half round with the fold to the right, 

then press it in two or three places with the rolling pin to make 
small ridges, as in Fig. 66. This distributes the entrapped air and 
prevents it from collecting in a large bubble, which is very difficult 
not to break when rolling. 7. Roll out as before, being careful not 
to roll over the top and bottom edges ; this would expel the air and 
make pastry uneven in thickness, and it would rise unevenly. 
8. Fold again in three, half turn, press in two or three places as 
before, and roll out again. 9. Repeat until the pastry has been 
rolled and folded four times, then roll out to the required size and 
thickness. 

Rough Puff Pastry used to Cover a Meat Pie. 

Note. In handling and using the pastry, avoid stretching it; this 
results in undue shrinkage from the edge of the dish when it is baked. 

1. Roll out pastry into a strip rather less than $ in. thick and 
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about 11 in. larger in all directions than the pie-dish, trim off the 
comers to form an oval; this prevents undue dragging of the pastry 
over the edge of the dish when covering the pie. 

2. Cut from this a narrow strip of pastry long enough to encircle 
the rim of the dish and about £ in. wide ; it should be rather wider 
than the rim of the dish, so that it may overlap very slightly both 

the inner and outer edges. 

3. Wet the rim of the 
dish, press the strip of 
pastry on well, join the 
ends without overlapping; 
if stretched, the rim will 
shrink away from the 
outer edge of dish when 
cooked, drawing the cover 
with it. 

4. Wet this strip of 
Fig. 67.—Flaking or Opening up the pastry, using a pastry 

Edges of Pastry brush for the purpose, 



and lay on the piece to 
cover the top, press the edges well together, ease it slightly towards 
the centre of dish, avoid dragging it over the edge. 

5. Hold the dish up in the left hand, and with a sharp knife, 
holding it in an oblique position, so that tbe edges of the pastry 
may slope outwards 

(this is to allow for 

shrinkage in cooking), <• 

trim the edges neatly 1 

with short quick \V\ £ .J f 

strokes, cutting away / a 

from you. % 

6. To flake the edges. 

Flour the first finger _j jj)- j~k 

of the left hand, press /7 ft 

it lightly down on the // 

rim of pastry, and /y ffft 

floured knife, sharply ”' 

tap with a slightly Fig. 68.— Scalloping the Edge of Pastry 

lifting movement the . . ._„ 

edges all round. This gives the edges the appearance of leaves or 
flakes, and assists in the rising of the pastry by opening up the edges. 

7. To scallop or flute the edges, draw the back of the floured 
knife sharply upwards and slightly inwards across the edges of 
the rim, the space between each scallop being about | in. , at the 
same time press the pastry in front of the knife downwards and 
outwards with the thumb of the left hand to form the scallop. 
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8. Make a hole in the centre of the pie to allow steam to escape; 
this is most essential as affecting the lightness of the pastry and the 
wholesomeness of the pie. 

9. Brush over with beaten egg; be careful not to coat the edges, 
which would seal them and prevent the pastry from rising. 

To Cut Out Leaves. Roll out the trimmings, divide the pastry 
into strips about ii in. wide, cut these across obliquely into diamond 
shaped pieces, mark with the back of the knife in imitation of the 




Fig. 69.—How to Cut Out Leaves 
of Pastry 


veins, brush over with egg, and arrange these round the hole in 
the centre, keeping it open for the escape of steam. 

Meat Pies. 

A short dripping crust is an economical covering for a plain pie 
when it is to be eaten hot, but rough puff and flaky pastries are 
more suitable ; flaky pastry when cold is rather shorter than rough 
puff, and is preferable for a pie which is to be served cold. 

The success of a meat pie depends not only upon the pastry, 
but upon the contents, seasoning, and gravy. 

Proportion of Crust and of Meat. 

1 to d lb. meat. 

\ lb. Hour for pastry. 

Meat. A large variety, beef, veal, rabbit, poultry, game, which 
may be used separately or two or more kinds together. Meat for 
pies should be tender; if the coarser and tougher parts are used it 
is advisable to partially cook the meat first, but it must be quite 
cold when covered with the pastry, otherwise the latter is heavy. 
Cut meat into small pieces, or thin small slices, and roll it ; joint 
rabbits, poultry, and game, remove large bones and divide into 
neat pieces ; cut small birds into four. A little tender steak is 
often added to a game pie to enrich the gravy and the flavour. 

Seasonings and Flavourings. The seasoning of a meat pie should 
be sufficient to require none or very little when eaten. Allow 
about 1 teaspoonful salt, rather less than £ teaspoonful pepper to 
each pound of meat, mix this with 1 dessertspoonful flour and dip 
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the meat into the seasoned flour, which thickens the gravy. Those 
pies which are eaten cold require more seasoning. 

To give additional flavouring, ham, bacon, hard-boiled egg, 
forcemeat, herbs, etc., are used ; for white meats the grated rind 
and the juice of a lemon. 

Good Stock or Gravy, well seasoned, is important. Allow 
about i gill to i lb. meat, add half of it cold, before the pie is baked; 
after it is cooked, add the remainder hot. When the pie is to be 
served cold the stock or gravy used should be in a jelly; if not, 
dissolve a little gelatine in it, using it in the proportion of £ oz. to 
£ pint liquid. 

To Fill the Dish. Distribute the well seasoned meat and the 
additions evenly, pack the meat rather loosely; if too tightly pressed 
down the meat does not cook so well, and is not so tender ; pile it 
up in the centre to support the pastry, if there is not sufficient meat 
use an egg cup or pie funnel. Add water, stock, or gravy. 



Fj . 70 .—Meat Pie Ready for Baking 


Baking a Meat Pie. 

1. Put pie on a baking tin and bake for about i£ hours. Place 

the pie in a hot oven for 
the first half hour to set 
the pastry; when well 
risen and beginning to 
colour, reduce the heat to 
cook the meat more slowly. 

As soon as the pastry is 
dark enough, cover it with 
a double piece of paper; 
run a skewer through the 
hole in the top to test if 
the meat is cooked. 

2. Add ood hot stock through the hole in the centre. 

3. Wipe the dish with a wet cloth and garnish with parsley. 
Note Hie odce- of a large pie baked in a small oven often 

get too dark ; to prevent this, tie a band of well greased paper round 
the rim of the di-h and cover with kitchen paper, but the pastry 
must be well risen before the pie is covered or the pastry will not 
be so light. 

Beefsteak and Kidney Pie. 

Pastry. 

1 lb. tender steak. } lb. rough puff. 

1 sheep's kidney or 2 oz. ox kidney. (4 to 6 oz. butter to 8 02. flour.) 
Salt, pepper. 

1 dessertspoonful flour. 

1 gill good stock or gravy. 

Method. 1. Prepare rough puff pastry. 2. Wipe the meat, 
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remove skin and superfluous fat, beat it slightly, and cut into i in. 
cubes or into small thin slices. 3. Steep kidney in cold water, 
wash, remove skin, fat, and core, and cut into small dice or thin 
slices. 4. Mix flour, pepper, and salt together, dip meat and kidney 
in it, roll a piece of kidney and a small piece of fat in a slice of steak. 
5. Place the meat in a pie-dish, pile up in the centre, and add £ gill 
of good stock. 6. Follow directions already given for covering 
a meat pie with pastry and for baking and serving it. 

Note. A few potatoes, a parboiled onion sliced, a few cooked 
haricots or a little carrot may be added to a plain pie when the 
quantity of meat is small. 


Veal and Ham Pie. 

1 lb. tender veal (fillet). 

4 oz. bacon or ham. 

1 hard boiled egg. 

1 teaspoonful chopped parsley. 
Pinch of sweet herbs. 


Grated rind and juice of J lemon. 
1 teaspoonful salt. 

£ teaspoonful pepper. 

1 gill white stock. 

} lb. rough puff pastry. 


Method. 1. Make pastry and use for pie as directed. 2. Pre¬ 
pare meat ; wipe veal, remove skin and fat, cut into 1 in. cubes 
and the bacon or ham into dice or small thin slices. 3. Mix pepper, 
salt, parsley, lemon rind, and sprinkle over the meats. 4. Put a 
layer of meat in the pie-dish, then slices of egg and the rest of the 
meat, add & gill white stock. 5 - Proceed as for beefsteak pie. 6. 
If the pie is to be eaten cold, and the stock used is weak, it may be 
necessary, to ensure it setting in a jelly, to add a little gelatine to 
that which is added to the pie after it is baked (see page 18S). 


Fresh Meat Patties (Veal and Ham). 

1 lb. rough puff pastry. Seasoning. 

4 oz. uncooked veal. Grated lemon nnd. 

1 oz. bacon or ham. Stock. 

' i teaspoonful chopped parsley. 

Method. 1. Prepare pastry, cut veal and ham into small dice, 
mix with the seasonings and moisten with a few drops of well 
seasoned stock. 2. Follow directions given (page 183) for lining 
and covering patty pans for patties. Line the patty pans with the 
pastry, fill with the meat, piling it up rather high in the centre, 
wet the edges, cover with the rounds of pastry, seal, make a hole 
in the centre, flake the edges and brush over with beaten egg or 
milk. Decorate round the top with small leaves of pastry. 3. 
Bake in a hot oven for 40 to 45 minutes, pour in a little hot stock 
through a small funnel and serve hot or cold. 

Variations (a) Beef patties, substitute good tender steak for 
veal and ham. (b) Chicken and ham or tongue with same season¬ 
ings as for veal and ham. (c) With cooked meat, scraps of meat, 
game, and poultry mixed with a sauce and well seasoned. 
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Any of the fillings suitable for patties may be used for small meat 
turnovers or puffs. 

FLAKY PASTRY 

Proportions. 

8 02. flour. J teaspoonful salt. 

6 oz. butter or butter and lard in £ teaspoonful lemon juice. 

equal quantities. Cold water to mix (about 1 gill). 

Method. 1. Sieve salt with flour into a basin and divide the fat 
into four equal portions, rub one portion lightly into the flour as 
for short crust. 2. Add the lemon juice and sufficient water to 

mix to a stiff paste, knead very lightly on a floured 
board till the pastry is free from cracks. 3. Roll out 
into a strip about three times as long as it is broad, 
and rather less than £ in. thick. 4. With the point 
of a knife spread one of the three remaining portions 
of fat in small flakes over two-thirds of the surface 
of the paste, and in even rows to within about 1 in. 
of the edge all round. If the fat is too close to the 
edge, it is pressed out of the pastry when it is rolled. 
Dredge the butter very lightly with flour. 5. Fold 
the pastry in three with the plain part in the centre, 
so that there is an alternate layer of fat and of paste. 
6. Turn the pastry half round with the folded edge 
to the right of the worker. 7. Press the edges sharply 
together to enclose air and press the pastry in two 
1 ! ’ ' 1 01 *lnee places to form ridges as in making rough puff 

JN V P a * tr y and for the same reasons. 8. Roll out again 

iiiY ' into a narrow strip, being careful not to roll over the 
edges, and proceed as before until the remaining 
P‘ ,r >> fat ha' been used. Lastly, roll out to the thickness 
requ; *d. 
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Sausage Rolls. 

Proportions. 

1 lb. flaky or r**:\gh puff pastry Egg for coating. 

4 lb. sausagei. 

Method. 1. Parboil sausages, remove skin, cut each into two 
or four pieces according to size of roll and leave to get cold. 2. 
Prepare the pastry. Roll into a long strip about £ in. thick ; divide 
the strip down the centre and cut each half into three or four oblong 
pieces. 3. Turn them with the rolled side downwards, wet the 
edges of pastry, place a piece of sausage in the centre of each piece, 
fold in two ; press the edges together, seal, trim, and flake the edges. 
4. Brush with beaten egg ami make two or three cuts across the 
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top for escape 01 steam. 5. Bake in a quick oven for about 35 
minutes. 

Variations. Mixtures such as are used for rissoles—minced 
chicken, and ham, etc.—can be used. 

PUFF PASTRY 

Proportions. 

Equal quantities of flour and of fresh butter. 

} teaspoonful lemon juice to $ lb. flour. 

Sufficient cold water to mix. 

Uses. For patties, vol-au-venls, and many sweet dishes. 
Essentials to Lightness of Pastry. 

(a) Coolness of ingredients before and during preparation of 
pastry. 

( b) Butter free from salt and moisture and as nearly as possible 
of the same consistency as the paste. 

(c) Enclosure and retention of air in the pastry and allowing it to 
cool at intervals during rolling. 

(d) Careful avoidance of draughts while in the oven. 

Method. 1. Leave the butter in a basin of cold water for some 
time in hot weather (if salt, squeeze with the hands to remove salt 
and buttermilk), dry thoroughly in a floured cloth; shape into a 
flat square pat and leave to get cool and firm. 2. Sieve Hour and mix 
with water and lemon juice to a stiff dough. 3. lurn on to a 
floured board or on to marble or slate slab if available, and knead 
lightly for 10 to 15 minutes until the paste is perfectly smooth and 
elastic, and no longer sticks to the fingers. 4. Roll out into a strip 
sufficiently long and wide to enclose the butter. 5 - Place butter on 
it and fold the pastry in two over it. flatten it in two or three places 
with the rolling pin and roll out lightly and evenly into a long strip 
being careful the butter does not break through and not to roll 
over the top and bottom edges. 6. Fold the strip in three, press 
down the folds, and put the pastry' aside to cool for 15 minutes. 
Do not seal the edges of pastry, as in making rough putt and flaky 
pastries; this is to prevent the collection of large air bubbles, which 
tend to make this very light pastry rise unevenly 7. To roll out 
the pastry the next time, place it on the board with the folded edge 
to the right, roll and fold twice then put aside again to get cool ; 
each roll and fold is termed a “ turn," and puff pastry requires 
seven turns. The repeated rolling is necessary to incorporate the 
large proportions of butter thoroughly with the flour, and the 
repeated folding makes puff pastry very light. 8. Repeat this 
until the pastrv has had seven rolls and folds 9. Roll out to size 
and thickness required and use as directed. Before baking, leave 
the pastry in a cool place for io to 15 minutes. 10. Bake in a very 
hot oven, being careful that the door is not opened until the pastry 
is set and that no draught enters. 
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Patty and “ Vol-au-vent ” Cases (Puff Pastry). 

The fillings for these cases are either savoury or sweet. 

To Make Patty Cases. £ lb. of puff pastry will be sufficient for 
about eight cases. 

1. The pastry having had seven rolls and folds must be perfectly 
cool, roll it out to 4 in. in thickness, and leave for 5 to 10 minutes 
to allow for shrinkage in cooling before cutting out. 

2. Use a plain cutter 2 to 2 \ in. in diameter for cutting out 
the patties. Dip it into hot water, this gives a cleaner cut than when 
floured, use it wet and stamp out the rounds sharply without pressing 



Pig. 72.—Method of Cutting 
Out Patty Casks 



Fig. 73.—Baked Patties 
Ready for Dishing 


heavily on the pastry. Re careful not to cut too near the edges of 
the pastry, which may be of unequal thickness. With a cutter 1 in. 
in iii.uiu.-ter mark an inner ring on the rounds of pastry to about 
hah the depth, leaving a border outside the centre ring of \ in. 

l! la Is are required as for patty cases to hold savoury mixtures, 
r "h 1 ■ i- scraps of pastry to | in. in thickness, and cut out some 

sm,ilf rounds with the 1 in. cutter. 

- 4 - • • ‘-ver -lie tops of the cases and lids, being careful not to 
let the ton h th- edges, which would seal them and prevent the 
pastry in-: 11 ridpg. 

1 0 Take 1 as, . Re certain that the oven is sufficiently hot, place 
the cases on a baking tin brushed over with cold water, keep them 
towards the middle of tlie tin and in the centre of the oven shelf, 
the heat of the ov-n being more uniform in the middle. Avoid 
opening the oven door until the pastry is well set—time required 
for cooking is about 20 minutes—bake the lids on a separate tin, 
as they require only a short time, previous to removal of the cases. 
If upon removal from the oven one side is higher than the other 
press the top down gently at once before the pastry cools and hardens. 

To Fill Patty Cases. Take out the soft centre of the case with the 
point of a knife and. if the patties are to be served hot, fill with the 
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hot savoury mixture, put on the small lids, and reheat for a few 
minutes. If served cold, fill just before serving. 

Use trimmings of puff pastry for jam puffs, turnovers, etc. 

Note. For jam tartlets, roll out the pastry not quite so thickly 
and without lids; use a rather smaller and fluted cutter. 

“ Vol-au-vent ” Cases. For a vol-au-vent, puff pastry requires only 
six turns. 

1. Roll out the pastry to J in. in thickness and let it cool. 

2. For cutting out the case use an oval or round and deeper 
cutter made for the purpose, not cutting closer to the edge of the 



Fig. 74.— Filled " Vol-au-vent " Case 


pastry than I in., and with a knife or smaller cutter mark a smaller 
oval or round on the top ; brush over the top with beaten egg. 
mark the small centre piece lattice fashion, and with a fine skewer 
pierce the pastry in the centre right through to the bottom ; this tends 
to break bubbles of air, which would make the case rise unevenly. 

3. Bake in a quick oven for about 40 minutes. 

4. When baked lift off the small lid, scoop out the soft centre. 

and fill as directed for patties. 

Vol-au-vent fillings are both savoury and sweet. 


Chicken and Ham Patties (Hot). 
For Filling. 

4 oz. cooked chicken. 

2 oz. cooked ham or tongue. 

2 tablespoonfuls white sauce. 

1 tablespoonful cream. 


Grated lemon rind. 
Seasoning. 

Pinch of nutmeg. 

For Cases. 
i lb. puff pastry. 


To Prepare Filling. Free chicken from skin and bone, chop it 
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and the ham finely. Heat the sauce, add meat, seasonings, and 
flavourings, make quite hot, add the cream. Fill the patty cases 
as before directed. Both pastry and mixture must be quite hot 
if patties are served hot. 

Variations. Veal and ham, game, oysters, shrimps, lobster, 
salmon, prawns, sweetbread, etc. These are mixed with a suitable 
sauce and flavourings and well seasoned. 

SUET PASTRY OR CRUST 

Suet crust is of considerable value in children's diet, as it is very 
wholesome, nourishing, and easily digested ; its nutritive value 
is increased if it is made partly with wholemeal flour. To be easily 
digested suet pastry requires long and thorough cooking. Beef 
suet is not as hard as mutton, it is richer and of a better flavour, 
and is more suitable than mutton for suet puddings. Veal suet is 
more delicate in flavour than beef, and is often used. Suet pastry 
is generally boiled or steamed, but it is also sometimes baked in 
a moderate oven, and requires about half the time required for 
boiling. It is used (a) for lining pudding basins to enclose meat 
and fruit, (6) for roly-poly puddings, and (c) for dumplings. Suet 
for pastry should be firm and dry, it shreds and chops more easily. 

Proportions oj Ingredients. 

J )b. flour. J teaspoooful salt. 

4 oz. suet. Cold water to mix (about x gill). 

If less suet is used than in the above proportion, £ teaspoonful 
baking powder is required to each i lb. of flour. This makes the 
pastry light, but it is not as nourishing. The richer the pastry, 
the longer time it takes to cook. 

To Make Suet Pastry. 

i. Sieve flour and salt into a basin. 2. To chop suet. Remove 
the skin from suet, dust with a little flour taken from the quantity 
weigK-d out for the pastry ; this prevents stickiness while shredding 
and chopping. Use a long sharp-pointed knife, keep the point on 
the board and shred the suet finely. To chop the suet, dredge it 
again with a little more of the flour, hold the handle of the knife in 
the right hand and with two or three fingers pressing on the point 
to keep it on the board, work the handle up and down quickly and 
chop the suet until it resembles white bread-crumbs. A quicker 
method is to use a grater, but it is not as satisfactory, for the fine 
division of the suet is important as affecting the lightness, digest¬ 
ibility, and palat ability of the pastry. 3. Mix the suet thoroughly 
with the flour, rubbing flour and suet lightly together with the fingers. 
4. Make a well in the centre, add the water, gradually mixing the 
ingredients with a knife into a soft dough, which, when lightly rubbed 
round the basin, should leave it clean. 5. Turn on to a floured board, 
knead it lightly with the fingers until smooth and free from cracks. 
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6. Roll suet pastry out once, usually about £ in. in thickness, use 

as directed. . . 

Note. A richer crust is made by increasing the proportion ol 
suet. If half the quantity of flour is omitted and white fresh 
bread-crumbs substituted, this makes a lighter suet crust. 


To Line a Basin with Suet Pastry. 

1. Grease the basin with butter (for sweet puddings), with 

dripping for meat puddings. .. , . 

2. Turn the prepared pastry on to a floured board, knead lightly 

to make it smooth as directed ; cut off one-third for the cover. 



Basin Covered with Greased Taper 

Fig. 75.-METHODS of Covering Basins for Boiled ok Steamed 
' Suet Puddings 

3. Roll the remainder out into a round about \ in. in thickness 
and about i£ times the diameter of the basin, turning the pastry 

round and round as it is being rolled. ., . . . . .. 

4. Turn the pastry over, so that the rolled side, which is the 

smoothest, comes next to the basin, and line the o/airwill 

it. Carefully press out all the creases otherwise bubbles of air will 

be entrapped between the basin and lining, and this causes the 

surface of the cooked pudding to have a pitted appearmice 

5. Fill with the meat or fruit, adding a little liquid . stock or 

water to meat, water to fruit. 

6. Roll out the remainder of pastry into a round to fit-the p 
of the basin, damp the edges of the lining . P«» the> edges.of the 
cover and lining together, seal well, and turn the edges slig y 

inwards to seal it more securely. ^ fnr 

To Boil or Steam a Suet Pudding. Both for steai oing and for 
boiling use a saucepan with a well-fitting lid ; for either method the 
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water must be boiling when the pudding is put into the pan, keep 
the water boiling steadily all the time, and as it boils away add 
more boiling water. If the pudding is to be boiled, fill the basin 
quite full; if not quite full cover the top with crusts of bread, other¬ 
wise the water will get in. Use a patent pudding basin, with a 
metal cover or a cloth. Dip the pudding cloth into boiling water, 
squeeze out as much moisture as possible, and dredge lightly with 
flour to prevent water from penetrating ; cover the pudding with 
the cloth, tie it on tightly, but leave a little room, a tiny pleat across 
the centre of the cloth, to allow for the expansion of the pudding. 
If steamed, the pudding basin need not be full. Cover with a greased 
paper and put it into the saucepan with the boiling water half way 
up the sides of the basin, or cook in an ordinary steamer. The time 
for steaming is at least half as long again as for boiling. 

Boiled Beefsteak and Kidney Pudding. 

Ingredients. Seasoned Flour. 

1 lb. suet pastry (see page 194). 1 dessertspoonful flour, 

x lb. beefsteak. 1 teaspoonful salt. 

2 oz. ox kidney or one sheep's kidney. $ teaspoonful pepper. 

About 2 gill water or stock to moisten 

meat. Gravy to serve separately. 

Method. 1. Have the pan of water, basin, cloth, and string in 
readiness. 2. Prepare the meat and toss in seasoned flour as 
directed for beefsteak and kidney pie. 3. Make suet pastry and 
follow directions already given for lining, filling and covering basin 
as for cooking a suet pudding. 

{a) Well lill basin with meat, piling it up rather high in the 
centre to allow of shrinkage, do not pack meat too tightly or 

it will not cook evenly. 

( ’ : A meat pudding requires long and thorough cooking ; one 
in a basin of ii pints capacity requires at least 3^ hours 
• V i k and steady boiling, the pudding being completely covered 
n. ■ '.s*lo time in boiling water. 

( I the pudding is a large one, to ensure the meat being 
cook- ' 1 and tender, the bottom of the basin need not be lined. 

4. Win u cook d serve the pudding in the basin with a napkin 
folded round it. (t is necessary to serve some good gravy separately 
to supplement what inside the pudding. 

Note. A hole in the centre of a meat pudding is not necessary 
as in a pie, fur both pastry and cloth are porous and allow the steam 
to escape. 

Boiled Fruit Pudding. 

J lb. suet crust (see page 194). Sugar. 

Fruit. 1 - 1 \ lbs. Water. 

Method. 1. Prepare fruit in the ordinary way for cooking. 
2. Make the suet pastry and proceed as for beefsteak pudding. 
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[a) Fill up the basin with the fruit and the necessary sugar, 
press the fruit down well; the shrinkage of fruit is greater than 
that of meat and of soft fruit very considerable. 

(b) Add a little water and the sugar, the amount of water and 
sugar varying with the juiciness and acidity of fruit. 

3. For a pudding made in a basin of ii pints capacity, allow at 
least 2 hours steady and quick boiling, and half as long again if the 
pudding is steamed. 4. When cooked, remove cloth let the pudding 
stand for a minute or two, for it to shrink from the sides of the basin, 

turn on to a hot dish and serve. . , „ 

Note. A boiled fruit pudding is sometimes baked Butter 

the basin thickly, dredge with sugar (1* oz. butter and i| ■ oz. 
Demerara sugar). then proceed in the ordinary way. Cover with a 
greased paper and bake in a fairly quick oven for an hour or more, 
test with a skewer if the fruit is cooked. 


OTHER USES OF SUET PASTRY 

I. For Roly-Poly Puddings, \ lb. suet crust. 

The pastry may be spread with jam. marmalade lemon curd, 
mincemeat, syrup, and bread crumbs (3 tablespoonfuls bread-crumbs 
to i pint syrup flavoured with lemon juice and the grated rmd) 

and other mixtures. . , . . i • 

Method. 1. RoU out the pastry into an oblong about J in n 
thick, keep the edges even and uniform in thickness. 2. Mo sten 
the edges and spread evenly with the jam or mixture to within 
about In inch of the edge of ‘he pas.ry al, round » »e Jam . 

liquid, add a few crumbs to it. 3 - Kon “P* . n 6 • „ 

well together, roll in a floured and scalded cloth flounng^of the 

cloth prevents the pudding from having a sodden ^ J 

cooked), leave a little room for expansion tie the en f s 'gbtly with 
string, and pin the cloth in the centre with a 4 - ^ 

pudding may be boiled, steamed, or bake . y P y 

With $ 6 lb. flour requires to be boiled for about 1$ to 2 b °urs. t 
slight wrinkling of the cloth is an indication that th< pudding is 
shrinking and is sufficiently cooked. If baked, less tune for 
is required, about 1 hour ; place the pudding on a greased tin with 

the join downwards, and bake in a oven 

II. For Treacle or Jam Layer Pudding. Use * lb. suet crust and 

jam or syrup mixture as for roly-poly. . 11Q : n « 

Method 1 Line a greased basin thinly with the pastry, using 

about haif 2. Roll out the remainder into three or four round 
pieces each rather larger than the other. 3 - Put a llttle lf, m ., or 

syrup mixture into the bottom of the lined basin ^^^with'a 
smallest round of pastry, continue until the basin is full with 
layer of pastry on the top. 4 - Seal edges, cover with cloth, and 
boil or steam, following directions for fruit pudding. 
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III. For Currant, Sultana or Raisin Duff. Use same proportions 
of suet and of flour, add sugar and fruit and a pinch of spice. 

Method. 1. Mix ingredients together with water; the consistency 
should be rather softer than that of suet pastry used for lining basins. 
2. Boil or steam in a basin or cloth, serve with a sweet white sauce. 

BOILED OR STEAMED PUDDING MIXTURES MADE 

WITH SUET 

The foundation of these, as of suet pastry, consists of flour and 
of finely chopped suet, which are used in the ordinary proportions 
of half the quantity of suet to that of flour. They are made in a 
large variety by using different combinations of ingredients, and 
may be quite simple or rich, according to the proportion of suet 
and eggs used, the degree of lightness varying with the number of 
eggs. These pudding mixtures are lighter if made with half flour 
and half bread-crumbs, and light mixtures are more generally 
steamed in a greased basin or mould, covered with a greased paper ; 
the basin or mould should not be more than two-thirds or three- 
quarters full to allow the mixture to rise. The consistency should 
be that of a stiff batter dropping easily from the spoon. The time 
required for cooking varies ; the richer and softer the mixture, the 
longer time it takes to cook, but all require a considerable time and 
thorough cooking. A Christmas pudding should boil steadily for 
at least 7 to 8 hours, but for an ordinary mixture of medium richness, 
such as ginger pudding, the recipe and method of which are given 
as being typical of these pudding mixtures, 2.\ hours steady steaming 
should be allowed. 


Average 


Proportions ok Ingredients for Suet Pudding Mixtures 


Flour ..... 
Sugar ..... 

Suet 

• • . . 

Dried hurts 

(<*) * urrauis. raisins 
Ifc) Hr* and dates 
Jam or mannaiad:- 

Liquid. 

(a) Eggs; (b. Muk 

Syrup .... 

Ginger and spice . 

Baking powder 
Bicarbonate of soda 


Quantity 

8 oz. 

3 to 4 oz. according to taste and other 
ingredients used. 

3 to 5 oz. 

3 to 6 oz. 

4 to 6 oz. 

3 to 4 tablespoonfuls 


1 to 3 eggs, milk as required. 

4 oz. when used alone, if with sugar, 
then sufficient for necessary sweet- 

ness. 

1 teaspoonful ground ginger—i teasp. 

spice to 1 lb. flour. 

J tcaspoonful to $ lb. flour, 
i teaspoonful to | lb. flour. 
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Ginger Pudding (Typical Mixture). 

Proportions. 

a i teaspoonful ground ginger. 

1 oz. bre*ad-crurob3. 1 teaspoond bicarbonate soda. 

Syr'up since (see Sauces. pa 6 e 7 g). 

Method 1 Sieve flour, soda, salt, and ginger ; chop suet very 
the milk and beaten egg, stiff batter 3. Put into a 

with the sauce P our « d ™" d - Marma lade fig and date puddings. 
Some Variations of Ab . . { flour bread-crumbs, and 

For these, use the same proportions oino . lden syrup . 

suet, and more milk vvhen ^^ t ^ f ° r it f teaspoonful baking 

powder. af ^Add ^ the^ spe^Tn^edient! for the particular pudding 

(see table on previous page). 

RAISED PIE CRUST 

Contrary to the 

flaky and puff pastries c °° l keeping it warm. ’ Wlien making this 
pie crust depends upon ke p^g „ ^ crust/ . the ut ensds 

pastry, which is sornetimc^ Jl d re ^ and the past m ust 
and ingredients must be w nroC csses of mixing and shaping 

be kept quite warm dun 6 ‘ P hard and brittle and is difficult 
or moulding '* tbcr hand , if t he paste is too hot. it is too 

^raT^'suSciently stiff and tenacious to support its own 

weight when raised. pleasantly the contents 

Raised pies are served cold, and^ to P * stock is 

“ . h Mb uv ^ aU the tterstices and sets in a jelly. 

ad Ho d t water ed used for raised pork, vea, and ham, and game 

pies. 

Proportions of Ingredients. _ Bq|i|d ^ , lb flour . 

* oz fair lard, or butter. d '•■>< milk and hull water.) 

2 oz. wi . j tcaspoonful salt. 

.. ... r r Sieve flour and salt into a warm basin. 

Method of Muong^ • * do nQt let it re duce, pour it at once 

2. Boil fat and liquid g rapidly with a wooden spoon, 

the^aste^bein^too hot to handle just at first^ 3 - Then very quickly 
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knead with the hand until quite smooth, add a few more drops 
of boiling liquid if required. If too moist, the pastry is over-soft; 
if too dry, it is hard and inelastic and brittle, and in both cases it 
is difficult to raise or to shape. 4. Use it at once and as quickly 
as possible, while it is still warm. 

Note. For game pies a richer crust is used, always butter 
or butter and lard, and 1 yolk of egg to 1 lb. flour worked into the 
warm crust. 

Methods of Shaping the Crust for a Pie. 

1. By joining a strip and round of pastry together to form a case. 

2. By moulding it with the hands. 

3. By moulding it into shape over a tin or jar. 

4. By lining a special mould with the paste (see Game Pie). 


Raised Pork Pie. 


Raised Pie Crust 

J lb. flour etc. (sec recipe 
for ingredients and 
proportions). 

Beaten egg for glazing. 


Filling 

J lb. lean pork. 

Mixed herbs or powdered sage. 

1 teaspoonful salt. 

J teaspoonful pepper. 

2 tablespoonfuls water or stock. 


Note. As the pastry must be handled when hot, prepare the 
meat first. Cut the pork into dice, sprinkle with the seasoning 
and herbs, mix well, and moisten slightly with water or stock. 

Prepare the hot water crust as directed. 

To Shape the Pie. (.Method 1.) 

1. Knead the prepared pastry lightly and quickly on the floured 
board, cut into two equal portions, and divide one into two pieces. 
Put one of the quarters back with the half portion into the basin, 
cover with a cloth, and keep it warm over hot water. 

2. Roll out the quarter into a round about 6 in. in diameter, and 
turn it up £ in. all round to form the bottom of the pie. 

3. Roll out the half portion of pastry into a strip 4 in. wide, 
and long enough to encircle the round, keep it even at the edges. 

4. Brush over the turned up edge of the round with white of 
egg and also one edge of the strip, encircle the round of pastry with 
the strip, press it on well, join the ends of the strip neatly and 
securely, one slightly overlapping the other. Pin a piece of kitchen 
paper round ; this assists the mould to keep its shape while it is 
being filled and in the oven until the pastry has set. 

5. Pack the meat into the mould, pressing it down well, keep it 
in the centre level with the edge of the pastry, but slightly depressed 
all round at the sides, brush the edge of pastry with egg. 

6. Cover with the remaining portion of pastry, press the edges 
well together, and decorate them or leave plain. 

7. Make a hole in the centre, brush over with beaten egg and 
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ornament as for meat pie with leaves, cut out of the trimmings of 
the pastry. 

8. Bake in a hot oven for ii hours, lower the heat after the first 
half-hour, test with a skewer if the meat is done. 

9. Through the hole in the centre add some good well-seasoned 
veal or pork stock. 

Alternative Fillings for a Raised Pie. 

(a) \ lb. veal, 2 oz. fat bacon, seasoning, parsley, herbs, hard 
boiled egg. 

(b) 1 young rabbit, i lb. pickled pork, seasoning, parsley, herbs, 
hard boiled egg. 

To Mould the Pie with the 

Hands. 

Cut off a quarter of the 
pastry and keep it warm. 

Knead the rest quickly into 
a round flat cake, then, with 
the back of the hand, press 
out the middle to about 
f in. in thickness and about 
4 in. in diameter. Using 
both hands work the thick 
part of the paste evenly up¬ 
wards to form the case for 
the meat. Trim the edge if necessary and proceed as directed above. 

To Mould the Pie Over a Jar or Tin. 

1. Use a smooth stone jar or tin, invert and flour thickly. 

2. Cut off one-quarter of the paste and keep hot. 

3. Form the remainder into a flat, round shape, flour the knuckles 
of the right hand, and with them press the paste out from the 
centre until it is rather larger than the jar or tin. 

4. Flour the centre well, place on the inverted jar or tin and 
work the paste evenly over the edges and downwards to the depth 
required, keeping the paste of uniform thickness. 

5. Trim the edges, if required, with a sharp knife, invert the jar 
or tin, and lift off the moulded pastry. 

6. Proceed then as in previous method. 

Raised Veal and Ham Pie (using Special Mould). 

Raised veal and ham and game pies are made and baked in a 
special mould. This is provided with a detachable bottom ; it 
opens with a hinge, and the sides are secured by means of small 
skewers. 



Fig. 76.—Moulding a Pork Pih 
with the Hands 
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Ingredients. 

j lb. raised pie crust. 

Filling. Ingredients and proportions as for veal and ham pie. 

To Line the Mould, i. Grease the mould with butter. 2. Divide 
the prepared hot water crust into portions as for pork pie ; roll out 
one quarter into an oval shape rather larger than the bottom of 

the tin, turn up the edges 
about £ in. and fit into bottom 
of tin. 3. Roll out the half 
portion of paste into a piece 
long enough and wide enough 
to line the sides, fix the lower 
edge to the pastry lining the 
bottom, using white of egg, 
press the pastry well on and 
into the mould to take its shape, 
trim the top edge, brush over 
the bottom and the sides with 
white of egg to prevent the meat 
juice from penetrating. 4. Fill the meat in as for pork pie. 5. Roll 
out remaining portion of pastry', cover the top of meat with it, seal 
the edges, make a hole in the centre, and decorate as for pork pie or 
more elaborately, and brush over with egg. 6. Tie a threefold 
band of paper round the tin, projecting about 3 in. above the top, 
this to protect the edges. 7. Bake in a hot oven for about 2 hours, 
test if the meat is done with a skewer. 

To Unmould. Let the pie stand for a short time to allow of 
shrinkage ; take out the skewers and remove the pie from the 
mould. Fill up with a little good, w r ell seasoned stock as for pork 
pie. 

Genoese Pastry (see Cakes, page 2S2). 

Choux Pastry (see Eclairs, page 2S4). 

Cheese Pastry (see Cheese Cookery, page 235). 


Fig. 77.—Raised Pie Mould 



CHAPTER XXI 
BATTERS 


Batter is a mixture of flour and of some liquid, water, milk, oil, 
or melted butter, with the addition of eggs ; these ingredients must 
be smoothly mixed and well beaten. The success of a batter depends 
upon its lightness, which is determined by the amount of cold air 
entangled in it previous to cooking and upon a high temperature 
for cooking. 

The principles upon which the method of making batter is based 
circ—-- 

1. The expansion of gases when heated. Cold air (a mixture 
of gases) is introduced by thorough beating, by making the batter 
under cool conditions and by leaving it to stand in a cool place for 
a time before cooking it, also by the addition of stiffly whisked 
white of egg. 

2. Starch grains absorb water and swell, and when heat is applied, 
the outer tough coat of the grain is more readily ruptured and the 
starch is released, hence another reason for allowing batter to stand 
previous to cooking. 

3. Egg albumen coagulates at about 149° F. As soon as heat 
is applied the entangled air begins to expand, but it will escape 
if the heat is not great enough to rupture the starch grains quickly, 
whereby the starch is released and the liquid is absorbed, the batter 
mixture being converted by reason of the peculiar property of the 
gluten in the flour and by the coagulation of the egg into a cohesive 
mass, which is able to retain the expanding air. Therefore, unless 
the cooking temperature is sufficiently high, a batter is heavy and 
sodden ; this occurs when it is baked in a cool oven, fried in fat 
insufficiently hot (pancakes) or cooked in or steamed over water 
below boiling point (steamed batter). 

Method of Preparing Plain or Pancake Batter. 

1. Sieve the flour with the salt into a basin or pass it lightly 
through the fingers. 

2. Make a well in the centre of the flour, test the egg for freshness, 
and drop it unbeaten into the flour, add about 1 tablespoonful of 
the milk and begin to mix the flour in very smoothly from the sides 
with a wooden spoon, using half of the quantity of the milk ; if 
the batter is kept rather thick in the early stage of mixing there is 
less risk of lumps forming. 

3. Beat thoroughly for about 10 minutes, until the batter is 
full of air bubbles on the surface, mix in the remainder of the milk, 
being careful not to expel the air, cover the basin and leave the 
batter to stand in a cool place for about half an hour. 
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4. Bake batter mixtures in a Yorkshire pudding-tin, or pie-dish, 
with sufficient melted dripping in it to well cover the bottom ; 
steam batters in a greased tin or basin. Allow from 2 to 7 .\ hours 
for steaming batter. 

5. Cook batters at a high temperature. Aji upper shelf of the 
oven is most suitable for baked batters, water must be kepi: at 
boiling point for boiling or steaming, and a faint blue smoke must 
rise from the fat when frying batter. 

Yorkshire Pudding. 

Ingredients. £ pint batter. 1 oz. dripping. 

Method. Heat dripping in tin or pie-dish, pour in the batter, 
bake in a quick oven for 25 to 30 minutes, cut into squares and dish. 

Variations. 

(a) Toad-in-the-hole. ( b ) Fruit in batter. Use i pint batter, 
melt dripping in tin or pie-dish, put in meat or fruit, pour batter 
over and bake. 

(a) Toad-in-the-hole. 2 oz. dripping for the tin. i lb. meat cut 
into neat pieces, or \ lb. sausages, each one divided into four. 

VARIETIES OF BATTER AND THEIR USES ^ 

Kind j Proportions Uses 


(а) Baked — Yorkshire pudding, 
toad - in - the - hole, fruit in 
batter. 

(б) Fried —Pancakes. 

(c) Boiled or Steamed Batters. Note 
larger proportion of flour neces¬ 
sary for cooking batter by moist 
heat. 

(d) A simple coatiyic: for fried fish 
and plain fritters used without 
egg, a very plain coating for fish. 
Note proportion of flour. 

For coating fried food ; for fritters; 
and for batter cases to hold 
various savoury mixtures. 


Note. For lighter and rich pancake batter an extra egg, and less 
its equivalent in liquid, may be used. Sugar tends to make batter 


l. Plain or 1.4 oz. flour 

pancake . . j pint milk 

1 e RP 

Pinch of salt 


2. 5 oz. flour 
£ pint milk 
1 egg 

Pinch of salt 

: 3. 4 oz. flour 
1 gill milk 
pinch salt 

I 1 rgg 

II. Coating or j 4. 2 oz. flour 

fritter batter . J gill of tepid 

water 

1 dessertsp. oil 
1 whisked white 
of egg 

Pinch of salt 
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heavy. To supply the necessary sweetness dredge with sugar 
after cooking (e.g. Fruit in batter and sweet fritters). 

(6) Fruit in Batter, i lb. fresh fruit, sweeten slightly ; or 1 oz. 
currants or sultanas. Dredge batter with sugar when baked. 

Steamed Batters. 

See table for proportions. Add a few currants or sultanas, if 
liked. Pour prepared batter into a greased basin, cover with 
greased paper, steam steadily for 2\ hours. 

Pancakes. 

Ingredients. £ pint batter. Castor sugar. Lemon. 

For pancakes to be light, they must be fried quickly. Some of 
the success in frying depends upon— 

The Frying Pan. Use one suitable in size for the pancakes, 
which should be fairly small. A perfectly clean pan, with a smooth 
and level surface, is essential ; if new, or if the pan has not been in 
recent use, it should be seasoned or the first pancake fried will 
probably stick. To season frying pan put a little lard into the pan 
and heat it until it turns brown, but it must not burn ; pour off 
the lard and wipe out the pan with a clean cloth or paper. If the 
pan is dirty, heat a little salt in it and rub it round the pan ; empty 
out the salt and wipe the pan with a clean cloth. After using a 
pan either for pancakes or omelets, it should only require to be 
wiped with a clean paper or cloth. Washing should only be 
necessary when the pan is burnt. 

To Fry Pancakes. 1. Melt some lard in a small saucepan, keep 
hot and at hand. Well clarified dripping can be used, but lard being 
free from salt is preferable, as salt causes anything fried in shallow 
fat to stick. 2. Pour a little lard into the frying pan and heat it 
until it smokes; it must not brown, then pour it off back into the 
saucepan, leaving the frying P an well greased. 3. Pour enough 
batter into the pan to cover the bottom thinly. If the fat is hot 
enough, and the bottom of the pan is level and standing level on 
the stove, the batter flows evenly over the bottom almost immedi¬ 
ately ; the pancakes are too thick and stodgy if too much is poured 
in. 4. When the pancake has set (it takes about £ minute), and 
while it is frying, gently shake the pan and loosen the pancake round 
the edges with a broad-bladed knife, and fry quickly a golden brown. 
If fried slowly it will be tough. 5. Either toss the pancake or slip 
the knife beneath it and turn it over and fry on the other side. 

6. Turn on to a sugared paper, dredge lightly with castor sugar, 
and sprinkle with a little lemon juice, roll up neatly, and keep hot. 

7 - Heat a little lard in the frying pan and proceed as before until all 
the batter is used. 8. Serve very hot, garnish with small pieces 
of lemon, one piece to each pancake, or serve lemon separately. 

Variations, fa) Spread with some suitable warm jam. raspberry 
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or apricot, and roll up. (6) Sprinkle each pancake with grated 
vanilla chocolate mixed with a little sieved icing sugar. Dish the 
pancakes flat, one on the top of the other, dredge the uppermost 
with sugar only. Serve with custard or chocolate sauce, or cream, 
(c) Currant pancakes. Allow about 2 oz. to \ pint batter. Scatter 
a few over each pancake as it is beginning to set; if added to the 
batter they sink to the bottom. 

COATING OR FRITTER BATTER 

Characteristics. A coating batter must be very light, sufficiently 
thick to coat the food well without running off, and it must be crisp 
when fried. Oil affords crispness, and the whisked white of egg 
gives additional lightness to the batter, which is also sometimes 
called “ Kromeski ” batter. 

Ingredients. 

2 oz. flour. h giU tepid water. 

Pinch of salt. i white of egg. 

I dessertspoonful salad oil. 

Method, i. Sieve the flour and salt, make a well in the centre, 
add the oil and tepid water, mix smoothly. 2. Beat well and leave 
in a cool place for 30 minutes. 3. Just before the batter is required, 
fold in very lightly the stiffly whisked white of egg and use at once 
for fritters—kromeskies (see Veal Kromeskies, page 134)» e f c - 

Fritters. 

A “ fritter ” or " beignet ” is a term which is in general applied 
to something which is coated in batter and then fried in deep fat. 

Fritters may be sweet or savoury, the foundation may consist 
of fruit, of vegetables divided into small pieces, small strips of 
bread or stale cake, which is usually moistened with flavoured milk, 
or of small portions of some preparation, either sweet or savoury, 
such as kromeski or rissole mixture. The foundation mixture of 
some fritters is similar to choux pastry, e.g. cheese aigrettes and 
beignets souffles, and the method of frying such is the same as for 
the ordinary fritter mixture coated with batter (see page 284). 

How to Fry Fritters. 

1. The fat must be absolutely clean and sufficient (2 to 3 in. 
deep) to float the fritters. 

2. It should not be as hot as for frying food coated with egg and 
bread-crumbs, but the heat of the fat must be great enough to cause 
the fritters to expand, and for the outside to become crisp and golden 
brown in colour. As soon as a slight blue vapour rises from the 
surface of the fat, it is hot enough ; to test the heat, drop a small 
portion of the batter into the fat, if sufficiently hot it will rise almost 
at once to the surface and the fizzling will be vigorous ; if too cool, 
it sinks to the bottom. 
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* Did one piece at a time into the batter, remove with a skewer 
or spoon, allomng the superfluous batter to dram away, and dr p 

“ ^ Avofd putting too many fritters in at one time; this noU,nly 

b T'Remove with a perforated skimmer or slice, let the fat drain 

the correct frying temperature before soon 

- 5 *“ “ 

condensed steam, if they are kept covered. 

FRUIT FRITTERS 

^Oranges and l^make a 

snSTSS; squeeze the p ip s out whhout escape of ,uice. 

?“Frm/ r s aP Uand C weU before dipping in the batter to 

Pr B^L t MsTterm often used to ^“edthwUth 

beignet proper is not coate d! ^ with cho ux pastry 

(a) a foundation of panada (cheese ai&reiic / 

(beignets souffles). See page 234. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
MILK AND MILK PUDDINGS 

MILK 

Composition and Food Value. The fact that milk is the natural 
food of all young mammals during the period of most rapid 
growth, indicates its value in the diet. Milk contains lime salts 
(calcium) necessary for bone formation, and certain vitamins which 
are essential to healthy growth. Starch is not present, but milk is 
rich in “ lactose,” a sugar which is comparatively free from sweet¬ 
ness, protein (casein), and fat. The rest consists of water, 87 per 
cent, and over, which makes milk a very bulky or dilute food. After 
the early stages of infancy, milk, although containing all the food 
constituents, starch excepted, is unsuitable, and unable if used as 
the sole food in the daily diet to supply sufficient of these constituents 
for the growth and upkeep of the body. The absence of starch 
makes milk to be a suitable food to be used in combination with 
cereals and their products. 


Average Composition of Cow’s Milk. 

Protein .... 3'5% Lactose 
Fat .... 4 % Water . 

Mineral matter . . ’75% 


475% 

87-25% 


The protein (casein) is held in solution by the lime salts, and the 
fat is in the form of a very fine emulsion, which floats to the surface 
as cream after the milk has been standing for a time. It is upon 
the percentage of fat present that the quality of the milk depends, 
for the calcium, lactose, and casein vary little, and the amount of 
water differs only slightly unless the milk is adulterated. 

Digestion of Milk. Milk passes into the stomach as a fluid, but the 
“ rennm ” (the enzyme or ferment) of the gastric juices causes the 
casein of the milk, which the lime salts hold in solution, to separate 
and to coagulate, and to become solid, forming a clot. The ease or 
difficulty of digesting milk is determined by the density and size 
of the clot formed and the ease with which it can be broken up by 
the digestive juices. On account of this clotting of milk in the 
stomach, it is advisable to sip rather than to drink milk m long 
draughts, and for people with weak digestion to take it with bread or 
biscuits or cooked with other ingredients, bread, rice, etc. This pre¬ 
vents the formation of large clots. Diluents, such as barley or hme 
water, taken with the milk (see Invalid Cookery, page 256 )# a^d its 
aeration and dilution with aerated water, e.g. milk and soda, prevent 
the formation of such solid clots and makes the milk more digestible. 

The Clotting and Curdling of Milk are Two Distinct Processes. 
When milk clots, the casein undergoes some internal change, but 
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LOSS 

0 50Gfmj 


\\ , 
I \ 


WATER. 

2^8 Grms 


when it curdles, the casein is simply precipitated or thrown down 

as curds without any further change. 

Clotting [Junket). The clotting or coagulation of milk takes 
place in making junket. Rennet used for this purpose is a prepara¬ 
tion of the ferment “ rennin ” which is derived from the membranous 
lining of the stomach of the calf. This, when added to the warmed 
milk, causes the casein to coagulate or to form a clot, and in so doing 
the fat is entangled, also some of the sugar of the milk is present. 
If left for a time after the clot has formed, it will begin to shrink. 

and the liquid which exudes,_ 

or is squeezed out, is the _____ LOSS 

“whey.” I-^lrTXT— 0 58Gfm » 

Curdling (Curds and Whey). :-' T/ 

Milk curdles naturally, or 1 ; ^ fa 

may be artificially curdled. \ \ If 

The natural curdling is y ( / ] 

due to the action of certain WATER 'll li' 

“souring bacteria” present * ' ''/ //// / 

in the air, which, acting K \ 2 «8 Grm * Ifl 

upon the milk sugar (lactose), l - - — f 

produce lactic acid, and the 1 ill 

acid causes the casein, which 1 - - 1 | 11 

is held in solution by the 1 j- {•—— 1 I 

lime salts, to separate and r^r—-——-f 04 q f 

to be simply thrown down IfR OTEIN 7Gr gJ 049G ' m ’ 

without undergoing any fur- 1 SUGAR i 5 GrnW 

ther change, in a flocculent jc 0 84G,mi 

maSS aS “ CUrdS.” The liquid, MurUlyo , Edward Arnold * Company 

termed the “ whcv,” contains 

termed ine wncy, 7 8 .—Actual Composition op 

some mineral matter, sugar, ^ Tu m BLERFO l of Ordinary Milk, 
and a little protein, and is AND percentage of Loss from 
easily digested. Non-adsorption 

duMd^mdaUyby the addTtion of a mild acid such as lemon juice 
or wine (see Invalid Co°jUtFV). cleanliness in relation 

to S Srld«^l H T" a medLn in.which, bacteria, both 

Luy k^t clear t sh y ou!d ta covered to protect it from flies and 
dust^and^being v^ry absorbent, milk should be kept away from any 
food with a strong flavour and odour. Scald and rinse very 
thoroughly aU vessels used for milk, and never add a fresh supply 

‘° “ A™ absorbent of flavours and also readily burns, a 
scrupulously clean pan, either a single or double saucepan, should 
be kept exclusively for heating milk. 

*— (R.6149) 


PROTEIN 7Grm*I ° 49Gf 


\ SUGAR l5GrfW 

° 840 rmi 

Uy courtesy of Messrs. Edward Arnold (r Company 

Fig. 78.—Actual Composition of 
a Tumblerful of Ordinary Milk, 
and Percentage of Loss from 
Non-absorption 
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Skim Milk is of very considerable nutritive value, for it contains 
the whole of its casein, lactose, and mineral matter, but is deficient 
in fat, only about i per cent being present. After the removal of 
the cream from the surface of milk which has been st andin g, the 
fluid left is skim milk. 

When using skim milk for milk puddings, supply the deficiency 
of fat by the addition of butter or suet. 

Separated Milk contains a still lower percentage of fat, which is 
removed mechanically by a centrifugal separator. 

Butter Milk is the fluid which escapes when churning cream for 
butter; it is very deficient in fat, but otherwise is nutritive, like skim 
milk, and is easily digested. The sour flavour is due to the presence 
of lactic acid, and its presence is the reason for using butter milk 
or sour milk for mixing scones. The acid of the milk acts upon the 
bicarbonate of soda (alkali), which is added to the flour and 
produces the raising agent, carbonic acid gas (see Scone Mixture, 
pages 277-278). 

Bailed Milk. Heating milk to a high temperature is necessary 
to sterilize it and to prevent souring. In boiled milk there is an 
alteration in flavour and in some of its properties. When boiled 
in an open pan, a " skin ” forms on the top, which consists partly 
of lact-albumin, another protein in milk, whereby some of its 
nutritive value is lost. In boiling, carbonic acid gas is driven off, and 
this causes some of the casein, which is held in solution by the lime 
salts, to separate, the casein entangles with it some of the fat of 
the milk, and, rising to the surface with part of the lime salts, is 
dried by evaporation, and thus forms the skin. In hot weather scald 
milk, and cool rapidly by placing jug in cold water; the more rapid 
the cooling the longer the milk will remain sweet. 

Boiled milk does not make a firm junket, a fact which is attrib¬ 
uted to some change in the casein. As heat appears to lessen 
the power of vitamins in milk, it is necessary that infants fed with 
pasteurized milk should be given orange juice, one source of the 
vitamin C. For ordinary' household purposes the boiling of milk 
is a safeguard, but heating to 212° F. and for a prolonged time causes 
change in flavour and colour and in some of its properties. 


Methods of Preserving Milk. 

4 

1. Sterilization ) s ee j NVALID Cookery. 

2 Pasteurizations 

3. Evaporation. Desiccated and condensed milks are prepared 
by this process. 


MILK PUDDINGS 

Food Value. The ingredients of milk puddings—milk, cereals 
and products, sugar, with or without the addition of eggs—supply 
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in part all the necessary constituents for building up the body 
If well made, milk puddings are both nourishing and digestible, 
but the thorough cooking of the farinaceous or starchy substance is 
very important. A simple baked milk pudding, such as rice, is, 
if well made, neither stiff nor sloppy, but creamy in texture, the 
rice having absorbed the greater part of the milk during the slow 
and gentle cooking. 

Ingredients. 

(а) Milk. Pure fresh milk makes the best and most nourishing 
pudding. To supply the deficiency of fat in skim milk, if used, 
add \ oz. butter or finely shredded suet to i pint of milk and lessen 
or omit the sugar if using sweetened condensed milk. 

(б) Eggs and Their Addition. Eggs improve the flavour and 
increase the food value. Never add them until the starchy matter 
is thoroughly cooked, otherwise the heat necessary to cook it will 
curdle the eggs; also, for the same reason, let the pudding mixture 
cool slightly before their addition. They may be added whole or 
the yolk and white separately, the latter being stiffly whisked. 
The mixture must then be re-heated, baked in the oven, or cooked 

in a pan over the fire to cook the egg. . 

(c) Farinaceous Substances, Method of Cooking, and 1 1 me Required 

1. Whole Grain (rice) or large granules (tapioca and sago) should 
be soaked for a short time in the milk before they are used : these 
require long and gentle cooking. 

(a) Cook the grain in the milk, carry out the whole process of 
cooking by baking the pudding in a slow oven until the rice is 
soft : allow at least 2 hours for a rice pudding made with 1 pint of 

(b) Stew the grain (tapioca or sago) in the milk over gentle heat 
until thoroughly cooked, then finish in a greased pie dish in the oven 

to brown the surface. . 

2. Small Grains, such as sago or semolina. Boil these in the 
milk over moderate heat for 15 to 20 minutes until the grains become 
soft and transparent, and the mixture thickens, stirring the whole 
time to prevent burning. After addition of sugar and egg, bake in 
a greased pie-dish in a moderate oven for 20 to 25 minutes. 

3. Powdery or Crushed Products, such as cornflour, arrowroot, 
ground rice. Boil these in the milk for at least 10 minutes, stirring 
the whole time to prevent lumpiness and burning. Add sugar and 
egg and bake in a moderate oven about 4° minutes. 

Varieties of Milk Puddings. 

1. Those baked in a pie-dish and eaten hot or cold. 

2. Shapes or Moulds. The cooked mixture is poured into a 
mould or basin : when cold it is set and firm, and takes the shape 
of mould or basin when turned out. 
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Proportions of Ingredients for Milk Puddings. 

i pint milk. i egg—if eggs are used 

oz. farinaceous ingredient* Flavouring, 

i oz. sugar. 

Preparation of Milk Puddings. 

1. Grease pie-dishes and rinse moulds with cold water to prevent 
the pudding mixture from sticking. 

2 . Use a casserole or a pan with a thick enamel lining, thin 
enamel quickly bums ; a double saucepan is an advantage for 
the long method of cooking. The mixture then requires little 

attention beyond an occasional 
stir. 

3. Always rinse the saucepan 
with cold water before heating 
milk in it, and, after boiling 
the milk, rinse it again before 
cooking the pudding mixture 
in it—this prevents burning. 

4. Add sugar at the last to 
preparations cooked over the 
gas or fire; sugar gives them 
the tendency to bum. 

5. Wipe the edge of the pie- 
dish before baking the pudding, 
this prevents unsightly dis¬ 
coloration of the rim. 

Baked Rice Pudding (Whole Grain). 

Ingredients. 

i pint milk. Butter for greasing dish. 

1 \ oz. Carolina rice. 1 oz. brown 9ugar. 

Pinch of salt. Nutmeg. 

Method. 1 Wash rice, place it with the sugar and salt in a 
greased pie-dish, cover with the milk, mix well, and leave to soak 

for 1 hour if possible. 

2 . Grate a little nutmeg on the top and bake in a moderate oven 
for 2 hours. 

Semolina Pudding (Small Grain). 

1 pint milk, 
i $ oz. semolina. 

1 oz. castor sugar. 

Method . i. Heat the milk, sprinkle in the small grain to avoid 
it collecting in lumps, bring slowly to boiling point. 2. Simmer 
for 15 to 20 minutes, stirring the whole time. 3. Remove from 
fire, add sugar; when slightly cooled a little vanilla essence and 


1 egg. 

Some flavouring. 
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the whole egg or the yolk and white separately, the lattei stiffly 
whisked. 4. Pour into a buttered pie-dish, place the pie-dish in 
a tin containing a little water and bake in a moderate oven for 
20 to 25 minutes to cook the egg and to brown the surface. 

Cornflour Pudding (Powder). 

I pint milk. 1 egg. . _ 

i£ oz. cornflour. Flavouring; lemon rind, vanilla pod, 

1 oz. castor sugar. or essence. 

Method. 1. Mix the cornflour smoothly with a little of the pint 
of milk, boil the rest with the flavouring and pour on to the cornflour, 
mixing it smoothly. 2. Put the mixture back into the rinsed pan 
and boil for 10 minutes, stirring the whole time. 3. Proceed as 
for semolina pudding. 

COLD SHAPES OR MOULDS 

The ingredients are the same and the methods of cooking them 
(except baking in the oven) are identical with those for milk 
puddings. The proportion of starchy matter to milk is rather 
more for shapes and moulds, as there is less evaporation by cooking 
in moist heat than by the dry heat of baking. 

Proportions of Ingredients. 

1 pint milk. 1 egg (if used). 

2 oz. farinaceous substance. Flavouring. 

1 oz. sugar (castor). 

Method. 1. Cook the starchy matter in the milk until the 
latter is nearly absorbed. Allow 1 hour at least for rice or tapioca ; 
20 to 25 minutes for small granules (semolina) and 10 minutes for 
powdery or crushed farinaceous products (cornflour, etc.). 2. Add 
sugar and flavouring essence after cooking, but infuse solid flavour¬ 
ings such as bay leaf, lemon rind, vanilla pod with the milk, and 
leave it in until the mixture is cooked. If these cold sweet dishes 
are enriched with cream or egg, add these at the last, but re-heat 
the mixture after the addition of the egg to cook the latter. 3. 
Pour the sweetened and flavoured mixture quite hot into a wet 
mould. 4. When firm turn out of the mould. 

Accompaniments. Boiled custard, jam, stewed or tinned fruit. 

Junket. 

1 pint milk. 1 teaspoonful castor sugar. 

1 teaspoonful essence of rennet. Nutmeg. 

Method. 1. Warm the milk to blood heat, pour it into a glass 
bowl, add the sugar and rennet and stir lightly. 2. Leave it undis¬ 
turbed and out of a draught until set, then grate a little nutmeg on 
the top. 
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Note. For the principles of the clotting of milk, which underlie 
the making of junket, see Milk, page 209. 

(a) To promote the activity of the rennet, which is an “ enzyme ” 
or ferment, a low heat is necessary ; if the milk is cold the “ enzyme ” 
is inactive, if too hot it is destroyed, (b) As a clot of milk shrinks 
after standing for a time, with the exudation of the liquid “ whey," 
make a junket only a short time before it is required, (c) For the 
formation of a firm clot, leave the milk undisturbed after the 
addition of the rennet and out of a draught, warmth being conducive 
to the full and continued action of the rennet and to the formation 
of a denser clot. 





CHAPTER XXIII 

EGG COOKERY AND CUSTARDS 

Composition and Food Value. Eggs are a valuable food, and being 
rich in protein are an excellent substitute for meat They contain 
the same constituents as meat, but are, as compared with it, richer 
in fat and not so rich in protein, and their nourishment is in a 
concentrated form. On account of the absence of starch, eggs should 
be combined with farinaceous foods; these also give the bulk so 
necessary when using a concentrated food. 

The White of Egg consists 
mostly of water and of egg 
albumen in solution, which is 
contained in infinitesimally 
minute cells. 

The Yolk contains less water 
than the white, is richer in fat, 
which is in a state of very fine 
emulsification, for which reason 
yolk of egg is easily digested; 
and on account of the mineral 
matter, calcium salts, iron, phos¬ 
phorus, and Vitamin D, it is 
valuable in the food of children 
with a tendency to rickets. 

The egg shell is porous, the 
weight of an average hen’s egg 
is about 2 to 2\ oz. 

Freshness. New-laid eggs 
are the most nourishing and 
easily digested, and eggs, for 
whatever purpose they are 
used, must be fresh. The shell 
of a freshly-laid egg is slightly 
rough if held towards the light 
it should be translucent, with 

no^trace oT a f egg^ouid feel heavy, it sinks in a 10 per cent 

solution of salt (2 oz. salt to 1 pint water); one that is less fresh 
is suspended, and a very stale egg floats This is due to the difference 
in weight, the result of loss of water by evaporation through the 
porous shell, the water being replaced by air, which is lighter, 
with the air, bacteria enter, causing the decomposition of the organic 
matter and the evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 
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Fi G . 80 .—Percentage Composition 
of the White and Yolk of an I£gg 
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Relative Digestibility of Eggs. A raw egg is the most easily 
digested; the digestibility of one that is cooked depends upon the rate 
and ease of digestion, which are determined by the condition of the 
egg, whether soft or hard ; e.g. a hard-boiled egg, if finely divided (as 
in a sandwich) and well masticated, is digested, but at a slower rate. 
Eggs are particularly useful in invalid dietaries, as they are quickly 
absorbed, leaving little residue, but on account of the lime salts 
present they have a directly opposite effect to that of laxative 
foods, such as brown bread and fruit. 

Preservation of Eggs. Eggs to be preserved should be new laid 
and taken fresh from the nest : they should be wiped, but not 
washed, unless absolutely necessary, as this removes a thin natural 
varnish provided by nature to exclude the air. 

They ar e preserved bv two methods— 

1. At^ar^emperatulV^elow that at which bacteria flourish, as 
in cold-storage. 

2^/By the exclusion of air.^Pack with the pointed end downwards: 

6ft) In some perfectly dry^substance, bran or good sawdust, 
which will allovwQf tight packing, is not favourable to germ develop¬ 
ment, and \yirnotsimpart flavour to the egg. 

F (b) Coat with fat, paraffin wax, or pure lard. 

r (c) Immerse in w’amr-glass ortin a solution of lime, and keep 
fcovered. for lime solation pourt2 gallons boiling water over 1 lb. 
tresh lime m a zinc orjfin vessel ; When cold add the salt (f lb.). 

1 Egg Substitutes. These preparations do not contain any egg, 
and are practically of no food v/lue, but are useful. They consist 
rtu ,tlv of staKj j j gver 80 per dent) with flavouring and colouring 
nvutrr, and are used for “ boiled custard” ; some preparations 
fc\ cakes also contain a raising agent. 

Prir^iples which Underlie the Cooking of Eggs. 

1. yEgg >. : -' ncn is soluWe in cold liquid, water, or milk (often 
givc-JiV) uiv . ids), but it yoegins to coagulate when heat is applied, 
and theh^boM.nes opacnjc and firm, its firmness or toughness being 
deterinin^y^^thejiegree of heat applied and the length of time 

in cooking, 

[a) Put an egg into water a few degrees below boiling-point 
and keep it at that temperature for 7 to 8 minutes—the white 
becomes soft and creamy and the yolk thickens—if this is continued 
for an hour the white becomes solid and adheres to the skin, and 
the yolk is very hard ; (fc) Put an egg into boiling water for 3 or 4 
minutes, the white is free from the shell, but is firmer than when 
cooked by method (a), (c) Cook an egg at a high temperature; 

as, in frying, the outside edges quickly become leathery. 

2. In whisking white of egg. the covering of the cells containing 
the albumen is ruptured and air is entangled; the larger the volume 
entrapped and the colder the air, the greater the expansion when 
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heated, and the lighter will be the mixture to which it is added. 
Hence the reasons for (a) whisking white of egg under cool condi¬ 
tions, also for the addition of a pinch of salt, which slightly lowers 
the temperature of the egg white, and for whisking it only just 
before it is required; ( b) for folding it lightly into the mixture 
and at the last to avoid expelling the entrapped air ; (e) and for 
applying heat at once to coagulate the egg albumen, and thus to 
prevent the escape of air. The methods of making and cooking 
souffles, meringue mixtures, and puffed omelets are based upon this 

principle. 


Uses in Cookery. . . , ,. , 

i Eggs simply cooked and served as an individual dish, or in 
combination with other foods and ingredients, constitute very 
nourishing dishes. They are the basis of large varieties of prepara¬ 
tions, savoury and sweet, and in each course of the menu they can 
be utilized. 2. On account of the entanglement of air in a beaten 
egg of the richness of the yolk, and of the coagulating properties of 
the albumen, an egg affords lightness, richness, and cohesiveness to 
all mixtures to which it is added. 3 - Beaten egg is also a protective 
covering for fried foods, and a binding medium for such preparations 

as forcemeat, croquette mixtures, etc. 


SIMPLE METHODS OF COOKING EGGS 
Boiled Egg. 

New-laid eggs are the best for boiling and poaching. Before 
boiling an egg which has been preserved m water-glass, make a smaU 
puncture in the shell, as the solution closes the pores, and the shell 
will crack from the expansion of air inside when the egg is 

C °MMods of Boiling an Egg. The water must completely cover the 

eggs, otherwise they cook unevenly. Slip them in gently off the 

spoon to avoid cracking. , , , . .. __ 

(a) Put them into boiling water and boil for 3 minutes, it very 

fresh or if individual taste requires the white to be fairly firm, allow 

(M pi ace in boiling water ; when the water boils agam, put on 
the lid, remove the saucepan to a place on the stove where the water 

will keep hot, and leave for ten minutes.. 

(c) Place in cold water, bring slowly to boiling-point, and remove 

immediately the water boils. , , ... 

Eggs are “ lightly boiled ” by methods ( b) and (c) 

If tn egg is to be boiled and happens to be cracked, rub the shell 
over with lemon juice, or lay a piece of gummed paper over the 
crack; the egg albumen is thereby quickly coagulated by the acid, 
or sets before the paper comes away. 
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Poached Egg. 

i eK p Vinegar or lemon juice. 

S a ltf Round of buttered toast. 

Method, i. Half fill a frying pan with water, add a little salt 
and two or three drops of vinegar or lemon juice ; the acid hastens 
the setting of the white, but over much discolours it and is unpleasant 
in flavour. 2. Break the egg into a cup, and, when the water is 
gently boiling, drop the egg in carefully at the side of the pan, draw 
the white gently together with the spoon, and baste the top of 
the egg with water; if the egg is new laid the yolk is covered with the 



Fig. 81.—Egg Poacher 


white. 3. Cook for 2 or 3 minutes until the white is set without 
being hard. 4. Lift out with a fish slice, allowing the water to 
drain off, trim the edges, and dish on the hot buttered toast. 

Wtrious Uses, (a) With fried bacon or with dried haddock. 
<}>) Served on spinach, macaroni, rice, or potato. (c) As an 
. rcompaniment to rechauffes of meat, mince, and hash, to increase 
the nutriment of tlie dish. 

Non r Only very fresh eggs poach really well. 

(f At. ( . poacher is a convenience or small rings placed in the 
pan >. \< 1,’ tin- whites from spreading unduly. 

Scrambled or Buttered Egg. 

Proportions of Ingredients. To each egg allow J oz. butter and 
1 tablespoonful milk and seasoning, and a strip or round of hot 
buttered toast for each. 

Method. 1. Beat the eggs, add the milk and seasoning. 2. 
Melt the butter in a small saucepan, add the eggs, and stir steadily 
and evenly, but quickly, over a moderate heat until the eggs begin 
to set and the mixture is of a creamy consistency. 3. Remove at 
once and dish on the toast. 

Variations. The addition to the beaten eggs of chopped parsley, 
mixed herbs, chopped ham, grated cheese, tomatoes, etc. Allow 
£ oz. of grated cheese or chopped ham to each egg. 
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Hard-Boiled Eggs. 

These are used for a variety of purposes, for garnishing and for 
numerous egg dishes : for salads, cumes, fricassees, for sandwiches 
etc. • they are also stuffed with different savoury ingredients and 
used as savouries, but their appearance is often spoilt for certain 

purposes through want of care in boiling. .... 

F Method. 1. Put the eggs into boiling water, bring to boiling- 
point and cook steadily for 10 minutes. If put into cold^ water 
the yolk is inclined to drop to one side. 2 Put at once mto coid 
water ; the shell then comes away more easily To 1remove it tap it 
gently with the back of a knife ; cracking it on the table damages 

th If'the yolk is over-cooked, or is not put into cold water and the 
shell then removed, a black ring appears between the yolk and the 
white; this also happens if the egg is stale. 


Curried Eggs. 

2 hard-boiled eggs. 
2 oz. Patna rice. 


1A gills curry sauce. 

Strips of chilli skin, chopped parsley 
and crimped lemon for garnish. 


Method. 1. Make the curry sauce (see Curry of FreshMeat 
page 121). 2. Boil the eggs as directed and cut each mto four 

2 Place eees in the hot sauce and follow direc- 

“or^ni^g 2 £ffl-d (see Cuhkv or Veal page xaih 

4. Dish the eggs in the centre of a border of cooked nee and 
garnish. 

Fricassee of Eggs. 

2 hard-boiled eggs. 

,i gins good well-seasoned white sauce. 

Chopped parsley for garnish. 

r Make the sauce, divide the hard-boiled eggs into 
sector shoes and rtheat in the sauce without breaking them 
up. 2. Garnish with parsley. 

Stuffed Eggs. . ... , 

To prepare hard-boiled eggs for filling cut them in half and a 
small piece from the bottom of each half, so that they may stand 
firm, and scaUop the edges ; pound the yolk with the butter and 
the other ingredients. Season fillings well. 


Anchovy Eggs. 

2 hard-boiled eggs 
1 oz. butter. 


2 anchovies. Cayenne, 

j teaspoonful anchovy Small rounds of buttered 
essence. toast. 


Method 1 Prepare whites as above directed, wash and dry 
them. 2.* Pound the butter, yolks, anchovies, and essence together, 
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add cayenne and rub through a hair sieve. 3. Fill the centres of 
the whites with the mixture; it is easier to use a forcing bag and 
small rose forcer for this; then decorate with small roses of the 
forced mixture or with any other suitable garnish. 4. Dish on 
small rounds of buttered toast. 

Some Variations for Fillings. 

(а) Grated cheese. 

(б) Sardine paste and sardines, or any other suitable fish paste. 

(c) Chopped ham. 

(d) Chutney or curry paste. 

Allow £ oz. of cheese or ham to 2 eggs. 

CUSTARDS 

The freshness of the eggs and milk is important, and the aim in 
cooking is to apply just the degree of heat which will cook the mixture 
without curdling it. New-laid eggs make the finest steamed and 
baked custards, those made with skim milk are neither as rich nor 
as firm as those for which new milk is used. 

Varieties. 1. Baked. 2. Steamed. 3. The erroneously termed 
“ boiled custards.” All are largely used in the preparation of hot 
and cold sweet dishes. 

Consistency and Texture. The thickness of a boiled custard and 
the firmness of the baked or steamed varieties depend upon the 
proportion of eggs to milk, and of yolks to whites. The yolks afford 
greater richness of flavour and smoothness of texture, while the 
whites contribute in a greater degree to the consistency of a custard. 
A st.Mi'K'.l custard, made with more yolks than whites, is richer in 
flavom an.! smoother in texture, but there is greater risk of it crack¬ 
ing when turned out of the mould than when an equal number of 
whites and yolks are used. 


Average Proportions of Ingredients for Custards 



Kind. 

Egg 9 - 

Milk. 

Castor Sugar. 

Baked 

Economical 

2 

1 pint 

I oz. 


Richer 

3 

99 

99 

Steamed 

Plain 

2 -3 

i pint 

1 OZ. 


Richer 

4 yolks 

2 whites 

99 

99 

Boiled 

Economical 

1 

99 

| oz. 


Rich 

2 or 3 yolks 
and 1 white 

99 

99 

Royal 

(Steamed) 

1 

1 tab leap, 
milk or stock 
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Proportion of Eggs is determined by the richness required and 
the method of cooking. One egg to * pint of milk is just sufficient 
to thicken a boiled custard or for a baked custard to set but for a 
steamed custard, which must support its own weight when turned 
out of the mould, more are necessary—3 to the \ pint of milk, tor 
a custard used as a garnish for soup, which is cut into fancy shapes 
when cold, 1 tablespoonful milk and stock only to 1 egg. (Koyal 

Flavourings. Vanilla essence for steamed or baked custards 
and for the " boiled ” variety, also the solid flavourings, bay leaf, 
vanilla pod, etc., these being cooked m the milk and egg. 

Cooking Temperature. Whether the custard is baked, steamed 
or “ boiled,” slow cooking and gentle heat, well below that of 
boiling-point, are essential. Too great heat causes the coagulated 
egg afbumen to harden. As the hardening increases, shrinking of 
thf albumen takes place, and the egg mixture breaks up into 
flocculent masses and liquid—the curbed custard. H properly 
cooked, a boiled custard should be smooth and one baked or steamed 
should be smooth, firm, and without holes. 

To Prepare Eggs and Milk for Making Custards. 

1. Beat eggs sufficiently to mix the yolks and whites thoroughly, 
but not until " frothy,” thereby air is entrapped ; this expands and 
causes hol^in a baked or steamed custard, and the custard to rise 

“ 2 th Beat rt^sugar with the eggs; it dissolves more rapidly. 

3 Strain egg and milk to remove thread from egg and any pieces 
of 3 egg albumin which may have escaped fine dms.on ; . not 

removed they set as small solid wh.te specks throughout the 

CU NoT d E. Grease a pie-dish for a baked custard and the basin or 
tin and the paper to cover for a steamed custard. 


Baked Custard. 


2 or 3 eggs to 1 pint milk. 

1 oz. sugar. 

Nutmeg—vanilla essence (optional). 


Method 1 Beat eggs with sugar, add milk and vanilla essence, 
if lied strain into a greased pie-dish, grate nutmeg on top, wipe 
edeeof dbh 2 Plale on the middle shelf, which is the coolest 
of I slow oven, and bake for about 40 minutes until firm to the touch 
—if necessary, place for a few minutes on the top shelf to brown 

the^surface^nt tQQ CO oking, place the pie-dish in a tm half 

filled with water; this must never boil; replenish it when necessary. 
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Some Variations . Bread-and-butter pudding, macaroni pudding, 
custard baked in a pie-dish lined with pastry. 

Steamed Custard. 

3 eggs to J pint milk, 
i oz. castor sugar, 
i teaspoonful vanilla essence. 

Method, i. Prepare eggs and milk as for baked custard, strain 
into a basin or tin, well greased with clarified butter to prevent 
sticking, cover with greased paper. 2. Steam gently for about 
30 minutes until firm in the centre. Use either a steamer, or steam 
the custard in a pan with gently simmering water in it to the depth 
of 1 to 1 i in. Place the tin on something to prevent it from coming 
into contact with the bottom of the pan and on the side of the pan 
away from the greatest heat. This precaution should be taken 
for all light steamed puddings. 3. Allow the custard to stand a 
few minutes before turning out. 

Caramel Custard. 

The same ingredients as above, using 4 yolks and 2 whites of 
eggs to £ pint milk, or 3 whole eggs and— 

3 oz. loaf sugar f f carame l 
l gill cold water ( tor caramel - 

Method. 1. Boil the loaf sugar and water quickly without 
stirring (to prevent crystallization) until a light coffee colour. 2. 
Pour the caramel immediately into a clean, dry, hot “ souffle " 
mould, run it quickly over the mould, covering it completely. To 
avoid burning the fingers wrap a cloth round the tin. 3. Beat eggs 
with sugar, add milk and vanilla essence, strain into the mould, and 
follow directions above for steaming. 4. Serve hot or cold. 

“ Boiled ” Custard. 

For proportions, see table. 

Method. 1. Beat the egg with the sugar, rinse a pan with cold 
water, heat the milk, pour on to the eggs, rinse the pan again to 
prevent the custard from burning, and strain egg and milk into it. 
2. Cook over a moderate heat until the custard thickens and coats 
the back of the spoon, stirring the whole time. Do not allow it to 
approach boiling point. 3. Add the vanilla essence, use as required, 
and when slightly cooled pour it into a glass dish or custard glasses, 
grate nutmeg on top or decorate according to taste. 

To Check Curdling. If there is the slightest suspicion of curdling, 
place the saucepan immediately in a bowl of cold water, or turn 
the custard quickly into a clean basin and whisk rapidly, strain 
through muslin if necessary. Stirring a custard gently until quite 
cool prevents a skin from forming on the top. 
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PUDDINGS OF THE CUSTARD TYPE, BAKED OR 

STEAMED 

These are made with milk and eggs (custard), the foundation 
being of stale bread or of some sponge-like cake, cut into slices or 
dice, and with or without additions which may be either distributed 
throughout or added in layers. The pudding is either baked in a 
pie-dish, as for an ordinary baked custard, or steamed in a basm 
or tin, and turned out and served with a suitable sweet sauce. 

Ingredients 


Foundation 

Additions. j 

Custard. 

Flavouring. 

StaJe bread or cake 

Slices of bread and 
butter 

Cooked macaroni 

3-4 oz. 

J am or Marma¬ 
lade 

Dried or glaci 
fruit 

| pint milk 

i to 2 eggs 

| oz. sugar 

Vanilla essence 
or other 
flavouring 


General Method of Making. I. Grease p.e-Q^n or » 

tin and paper for covering with butter. . bread or 

decorated or not with raisins or baked it should nearly 

cake lightly in ; when the pudd.ng .s to be baked should nearly 

fill the Die-dish ' when steamed the tin should be only s i • 
is firm and nicely coloured. 

Some Examples. Bread-and-butter pudding. Cabinet pudding. 


Cabinet Pudding. 

} pint milk. 

2 eggs 


1 oz. castor sugar. 

2 oz stoned raisins or glad cherries. 

3 to g 40,.. bread or cake, in . gili jam sauce (see Sauces). 

dice or small pieces. 

Method. Follow directions given above. Serve pudding with 
sauce poured round the dish. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
OMELETS AND SOUFFLES 
OMELETS 

Of all dishes an omelet is the most quickly prepared and cooked. 
For this reason and because of its nutritive value, it is most useful 
as an “ emergency " dish. Eggs are generally to be found in the 
larder, also scraps of food which can be utilized; these afford extra 
nutriment and bulk to the omelet. 

The three kinds are — 

1. Plain or French omelets, the most general. 

2. Filled omelets, either plain or puffed, the filling being either 
sweet or savoury. 

3. Puffed omelets. 

For most, the method of preparation is similar, and their success 
depends mostly upon rapid cooking in hot butter over a brisk heat, 
and also upon quick and deft manipulation of the egg mixture as 
it is setting. A well-made omelet is quite set, but moist, no part 
being distinctly liquid and raw ; the texture throughout should be 
soft and creamy, and should in no way resemble that of scrambled 
eggs or of pancakes. Omelets, like souffles, should be dished quickly 
and sent to table at once. 

The Omelet Pan should have a smooth and level surface, and must 
hr absolutely clean to prevent the omelet from sticking, it is there- 
* !'■ «> Avis.i ble to keep a pan solely for this purpose. A pan, suitable 
in •*/.<• to the number of eggs, should be used, otherwise the omelet 
is either over thick and under-cooked, or too thin and tough and 
leatle ry ; for two or three eggs use a pan about 5 in. in diameter. 
Fggs are inclined to stick in an enamelled pan ; aluminium, steel, 
or copper tin-lined are the best; failing these an ordinary clean iron 
frying-pan with a smooth surface will answer the purpose. A pan 
with a sloping or bevelled side is the best as to shape, as the omelet 
is more easily loosened, and the uncooked parts of the egg mixture 
flow in more readily from the sides to the centre. For loosening an 
omelet, use a flexible palette knife or one with a rounded blade. 

To “ Prove ” or Season the Omelet Pan (see Pancakes). Provided 
the pan is quite clean, the butter sufficiently hot and the omelet 
is fried quickly, the pan after use should only require to be rubbed 
round with kitchen paper and then with a clean dry cloth. Wash an 
omelet pan only when absolutely necessary; washing tends to 
make the omelet stick. If any egg adheres to the pan and is 
difficult to remove, rub it clean with dry salt, being careful to 
remove all the salt. 


22.f 
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Ingredients. 

Eggs. 2 or 3 are sufficient for a small omelet ; 3 eggs for 2 
persons ; 6 to 8 for a large omelet. A large quantity is difficult to 

manipulate in the pan. . ... 

Beat up the eggs, just sufficiently to mix yolks and whites 

together, but not to a froth. For puffed omelets, the whites are 
stiffly whisked and added to the yolks and other ingredients just 

before the mixture is put into the pan. . , . 

Butter. If possible, use fresh butter ; unless clarified, salt butter 

is one of the causes of an omelet sticking to the pan. Allow about 
i oz. butter to each egg; only sufficient is required to be absorbed 
by the eggs in cooking and to prevent them from sticking to the 
pan. Too much butter 
makes an omelet greasy and 
unpalatable. For sweet 
omelets butter is used only 
for well gTeasing the pan. 

Addition of Water to the Fig. 82.—Omelet Pan 

?s n fr^uent P ly°added; this makes the texture of an omelet 

soft. 

Plain Omelet (Savoury). 

Proportions of Ingredients. 



3 e g8 3 - , j 

l oz. butter fresh, or clarified 
salt butter. 

1 tablespoonful tepid water. 


Pepper, salt. 

1 teaspoonful chopped parsley 
Parsley for garnish. 


How to Fry, Shape, and to Turn Out a Plain Omelet. 

Have in readiness everything required for mixing, frying, and 
dishing the omelet. 

To Fry Omelet. 

\ Heat the better In rte'proved omelet pan when quite hot it 

will to splutter, the moisture havmgbeen dnvenofl. 

1 Stir the beaten eggs and pour gently into the pan. 

a HoM the handle of the pan in the left hand, and by an up-and- 
4. Hold the hanai { , ot roU nd-and-round as in scrambling 

Vi a fork or uon spoon 'held in the right hand begin at once 
eggs) ota lone or iro i cooke d surface, which sets lmme- 

to rapidly but gently he hot n . this aUo ws the 

drately upon conung mto t to W in beneath and 

still liquid portions from he smes mi an P^ the left hand keep 

the'pan g^nffy moving ; this assists in the rapid and uniform setting 
of the whole of the mixture. 
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To Shape. 

1. As soon as the eggs are set, and the whole is soft and creamy 
and still moist, but not liquid on the surface (the frying of a small 
omelet should not take more than a minute, if the heat is right), 
smooth the top and loosen the edges by shaking the pan, or with a 
round-bladed knife, by slipping it beneath the omelet. 

2. Tilt the pan and carefully roll the omelet towards the farther 
edge, folding it and pressing it lightly with the knife, so that it 
takes an oval shape, slightly curved and thick in the centre. 

3. Hold the pan over the fire or gas for a moment to slightly 
brown the omelet and turn out at once. 



S3.—Omelet in Pan. Shaped and Ready to Torn Out 


To '/ urn Out. In the left hand, hold the hot dish, hold the handle 
of the pan ir* the right hand, with the palm underneath ; bring the 
outer edge of the pan close to the centre of the dish and quickly 
slip the omelet from the inverted pan on to the dish. 

Garnish with parsley, serve immediately and very hot. 

If kept hot in the oven or allowed to stand, an omelet soon becomes 
heavy. 

Variations of the Plain Omelet. Use the method for making a 
plain omelet and the same proportions of eggs and of butter with 
additional ingredients, all of which, excepting herbs, must be cooked 
before they are added. 

These ingredients are added— 

(а) Either to the beaten eggs previous to cooking the omelet. 

(б) Or as filling after the omelet is cooked. 
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A dditions. 

1. Different herbs ; thyme, marjoram, parsley, chervil, tarragon, 

or a mixture of several. , . . , 

2. Minced meat, poultry, game, ham, bacon, sweetbread, kidney, 
flaked fish, grated cheese, vegetables, tomato mushroom etc. 

The filling must be hot, the ingredients for which are either simply 
fried or sauted in a little hot butter, seasoned and flavoured, or if 
already cooked, they should be re-heated in a little well-seasoned 
thick sauce, white, brown, or curry sauce, hor sweet omelets hot 
jam or fruit puree is used. 



Fig. 84.—Turning Omelet Out on to Dish 


For a 3 Egg Omelet allow — 

to 2 oz. cooked meat, poultry, game, vegetables, etc 
1 large or 2 small sheep's kidneys. 

1 oz. finely grated cheese. 


Kidney Omelet (Filled Omelet). 

Ingredients as for plain omelet, plus the filling. 

1 sheep's kidney. 

4 oz. butter. 

Seasoning. 


Method. 1. Wash, dry and skin kidney, rcmove core and cut m.o 
dice, saute in the butter for about 10 to 12 minutes 2 - *^P are a 
plain omelet, place the hot kidney in the centre, fold over 

roll up. 
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PUFFED OMELETS 

The texture of an omelet is very much lighter if the white is 
stiffly whisked and added to the rest of the ingredients, just before 
the omelet is cooked. In making an omelet of this type, stir the 
egg mixture in the pan over a brisk heat, about three times ; this 
is to mix in the butter, then place the omelet in a moderate oven 
for 8 to io minutes. When the omelet is cooked, it should be set 
throughout, well risen, slightly browned, and just firm to the touch. 


Fish Omelet (Puffed). 

Ingredients and proportions same as for plain omelet and 

x tablespoonful milk or cream instead of water. 

2 oz. cooked fish. 

i teaspoonful chopped parsley. 

Parsley and crimped lemon for garnish. 

Method, i. Flake the fish. 2. Beat the yolks of eggs, add the 
milk or cream, seasonings, and fish, fold in the stiffly-whisked whites 
of the 3 eggs just at the last. 3. Pour the egg mixture into the 
hot butter in the omelet pan, stir it over the gas or fire three times, 
and put it into a moderate oven for 8 to 10 minutes until set. 3. 
Fold in two and garnish. 


Sweet Omelet. 


2 eggs. 1 tablespoonful warm jam or fruit purte. 

Vanilla essence. 1 dessertspoonful castor sugar. 


Method. 1. Well grease a proved omelet pan with clarified butter. 
2. Cream the yolks of eggs with the sugar until of the consistency 
of cream, add the vanilla essence or any other flavouring and fold 
m tie- .stihly-whisked whites, then follow directions for fish omelet. 


3 

r 


\\ li<-n readv to remove from the oven, turn on to a sugared paper, 
e.e 1 iu hot jam or fruit puree in the centre, fold in two, and dredge 


with castor sugar. 

Novi'. An omelet souffle is made exactly like sweet omelet, the 
difference being the addition of another white and 1 teaspoonful 

flour to the creamed yolks and sugar. 


SOUFFLES 

A souffle, which may be either sweet or savoury, is an exceedingly 
light mixture, it lightness being due to the addition of stiffly- whisked 
white of egg. Cream, an ingredient of meat and fish souffles, also 
contributes to their light and spongy texture, and this is whipped 
before its addition to very light cold souffles, such as a mousse. 

The Component Parts of a Souffle are— 

1. The foundation or panada, the average proportion of ingre¬ 
dients being 1 oz. flour, 1 oz. butter to 1 gill of liquid. For sweet 
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souffles milk is used and milk or stock—as may be suitable—for 
meat, poultry, fish, cheese, pulse, etc. 

2. Eggs. For very light souffles, three to four eggs are usually 
allowed to 1 gill of panada, one more white than yolk (e.g. vanilla 
souffle). For the more substantial mixtures of meat, game, fish, 
etc., the eggs are sometimes added whole, with the addition of cream, 
or the whites are added separately, these being less in number than 
the yolks used. 

3. Flavourings and Additions. 

(а) For flavouring sweet souffles an essence such as vanilla is 
suitable, or some tinned or preserved fruits (2 oz. to 1 gill panada) 
are added. 

(б) For savoury souffles of meat, game, poultry, or fish, which 
may be either raw or cooked ; this is reduced to a pulp by “ pound¬ 
ing,” and is sieved with the panada. To 1 gill of panada the propor¬ 
tion varies from 4 to 8 oz. according to the kind of meat and whether 



China Souffld Dish. Small China Soufifld Case. Paper Souffle Case. 

Fig. 85 


cooked or raw, and to other ingredients which may be added. 
Finely grated dry cheese (3 oz. to 1 gill panada). Vegetables and pulse 
are also used for souffles. 

Two Methods of Cooking. 

(а) Steaming. The souffle mixture is cooked in a greased souffle 
tin. For sweet souffles (vanilla souffle), which are exceedingly light, 
the sauce is poured round the dish : savoury souffles (veal souffle) 
are coated with a sauce unless several whisked whites have been 
used, the texture of such a mixture being too light when cooked 
to bear the weight of a coating sauce. 

(б) Baking. A baked souffle is cooked in a greased pie-dish, in 
a fireproof china souffle-dish or in small china or paper cases. 

Principle Underlying the Making of Souffles. The expansion of 
air entrapped in the whisked white of egg is the raison d'etre of a 
light souffle, and the aim is to introduce a certain quantity, to retain 
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it in the mixture, and to cook the souffle at that temperature which 
will make it rise steadily and become firm. 

Essentials to Success in Making Souffles. 

1. Use clarified butter for greasing the tin to prevent a steamed 
souffle from sticking. 

2. A well-cooked panada as affecting the lightness of a souffl6. 
Melt the butter in a white-lined pan, add the flour all at once, 
cook for a few seconds, add the liquid, and beat well over the fire 
or gas until the panada leaves the sides of the pan. If over-cooked it 
becomes greasy and heavy, and will not blend with the other ingre¬ 
dients. When making the panada for a souffle to which several 
whisked whites of eggs are added the pan must be sufficiently large 
to permit of the whites being easily and lightly folded in, otherwise 
there is risk of expelling the entrapped air. 

3. Add the yolks or whole eggs one at a time, and beat them in well. 

4. Whisk the whites very stiffly just before they are required, 
fold them at once carefully and lightly into the mixture, not to 
expel the air. Pour into a dish or souffle tin, either of which should 
be only about half full on account of the great expansion. 

5. Bake or steam at once. Apply moderate and steady heat to 
cook the souffle mixture, which should rise steadily, not over- 
rapidly, and become firm. At this point, when it is firm in the centre 
to the touch, the souffle has risen to its highest, and should be 
immediately removed from steamer or oven, otherwise, if cooking 
is continued, it will begin to shrink. If a very light souffle, made 
with a large quantity of whisked white of egg, cooks too rapidly, 
it rises equally rapidly, but without becoming firm, and will sink 
before the mixture is thoroughly cooked. 

6. Dish quickly and serve at once: souffles lose their lightness if 
kept hot; all shrink as they cool, particularly the very light variety. 

Preparation of Tin for a Steamed Souffl6. 

1. For very light mixtures made with 1 gill of panada and with 
a large proportion of whisked white of egg, e.g. vanilla souffl4, 
a souffl6-tin of ii pints capacity is necessary, as the souffle rises very 
high. For meat and other souffles, to which whole eggs (or only a 
small quantity of whisked white) are added, and which do not rise 
so much, a smaller tin is suitable. 

2. To prevent a steamed souffld from sticking, the tin must be 
absolutely clean and dry and greased with clarified butter. 

3. To support the souffle as it rises above the level of the tin, 
and to prevent it from falling over the sides, wrap a threefold band 
of white kitchen paper round the tin ; it should be sufficiently deep 
to extend 3 or 4 in. above the top and reaching to the middle of 
the tin. Grease this band and also a piece of paper to cover the 
souffle, for the prevention of steam condensing upon the surface. 
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For a meat or fish souffle, to prevent discoloration of the food, put 
a round of greased paper in the bottom of the tin. 

To Steam a Souffle. Either use an ordinary steamer or place 
the tin in a saucepan, which should be filled to a quarter of its 
depth with gently simmering water. Let the 
souffle-tin stand on an inverted saucer or 
plate, and away from the side of the pan 
where there may be the greatest heat ; this 
is to avoid any risk of too rapid cooking. 

To Turn out a Steamed Souffle. Remove 
paper and string, and allow the souffle to 
stand for two or three seconds to shrink 
slightly away from the sides; if necessary, ease 
it away gently with a slight pressure of the 
flat of a knife or of the fingers. Turn on to a 
hot dish. When turning out a very light 
steamed souffld, draw the tin up and off lightly 
and gently, being very careful not to let it rest heavily upon the 
souftld. 

STEAMED SOUFFLES 

Steamed Meat Souffle (Veal). 

Suitable Meat. White meat, veal, chicken, rabbit ; also game. 



Fig. 86.—Prepared 
S ouFFLft Tin 


Garnish. Crimped lemon and parsley. 


Panada. 

1 oz. flour. 

I oz. butter. 

x gill white stock or milk. 


4 lb. fillet of veal. 

2 eggs. 

1 tablespoonful cream. 
Lemon juice. 

14 gills white coating sauce. 


Method. 1. Grease a small souffle* tin, cover the bottom with 
buttered paper. Make the panada with the flour, butter, and liquid. 
2. Cut the meat into pieces, pass twice through the mincer, pound 
well, add the cooled panada, pound again, mix in the two yolks 
and 1 white of egg. 3. Rub through a wire sieve, season, add the 
lemon juice and cream, lightly fold in the one whisked white of egg. 
4. Put the mixture into the prepared tin and steam at a moderate 
rate for 45 minutes until firm to the touch. 5. Turn on to a hot 
dish, coat evenly with the sauce, and garnish. 


Steamed Fish Souffle (Whiting). 


I skinned whiting 
(4 oz. fish). 

Panada. 

I oz flour. 

4 oz. butter. 

4 gill fish stock. 


4 gill cream. 
2 small eggs. 


Cayenne and salt. 

14 gills white coating sauce. 

Union juice. 

Crimped lemon and parsley for garnish 
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Method. i. Grease a half-pint souffle-tin with clarified butter, 
place a round of greased paper in the bottom of the tin, grease 
paper for covering. 2. Make the panada and let it cool. 3. Cut 
up the fish and pound it, add the cooled panada to it, also the eggs 
whole, and one at a time, pound well together, and rub through a 
wire sieve. 4. Season, add lemon juice, and stir in the cream. 
5. Put mixture into prepared tin, cover, and steam gently for about 
| hour until firm (follow directions given). 6. Turn out, remove 
any grease from surface with paper, coat with the sauce, and garnish. 

Variations. 1. Any white fish is suitable for a fish souffl6. 2. The 
white of egg may be whisked and added, the texture of the souffle 
being much lighter, the sauce is then poured round. 3. The same 
mixture may be baked. 

Steamed Sweet Souffle (Vanilla). 

Proportions. 

Panada. I dessertspoonful castor sugar. 

1 oz. butter. 1 teaspoonful vanilla essence. 

1 oz. flour. 3 yolks and 4 whites of eggs. 

1 gill milk. Jam, custard, or any suitable 

sweet sauce. 

Method. 1. Prepare the souffle tin as directed, and have saucepan 
for steaming souffle in readiness ; separate the whites from the 
yolks. 2. Make the panada. 3. Remove from the fire or gas, add 
sugar and vanilla essence and the yolks one at a time. 4. Fold in 
the stithy whisked whites very lightly, pour the souffle mixture into 
the prepared tin, cover with the greased paper. 5. Steam steadily 
and gently for about 30 to 40 minutes, until the souffle is firm to 
the touch in the centre. 6. Remove paper and string, and turn 
out as before directed. 7. Pour the sauce round the dish. 

Variations. Follow the directions for making vanilla souffle with 
the following additions— 

(a) Chocolate (2 oz.) ; dissolve it in the milk used in making the 
panada. 

( b) Other flavouring essences. 

( c ) Finely chopped preserved or tinned fruit, e.g. ginger or pine¬ 
apple. Add these after the yolk of eggs, and use syrup or juice as 
part of the liquid for the panada. 

BAKED SOUFFLES 

Many souffle mixtures are suitable both for steaming and for 
baking. 

1. The same method of preparation is used except that for a 
baked souffle a smaller proportion of flour to liquid is used in the 
panada (| oz. to 1 gill), there being greater evaporation of moisture 
in baking. 
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2. Grease the pie-dish or souffl6-dish or cases, and fill about 
three-quarters full. 

3. Avoid opening the oven door until the mixture has set. 

For large souffles allow about 30 to 40 minutes, for those baked 
in small cases, 10 to 15 minutes. 

Baked Chocolate Souffle. 

Ingredients and Proportions. The same as for vanilla souffle 
except | oz. flour instead of 1 oz., and the addition of 2 oz. of finely 
grated chocolate. 

Method. 1. Dissolve the chocolate in the milk, use this liquid 
for making the panada, then proceed as for steamed vanilla souffle. 

2. Put the mixture into a greased pie-dish or china souffle case. 

3. Bake in a moderately quick oven until set and well risen—time 
about 30 minutes. 



CHAPTER XXV 

CHEESE AND CHEESE COOKERY 

Composition of Cheese. Cheese, one of the products of milk, 
consists of the fat and casein of milk, and roughly speaking may be 
said to be composed of £ fat, $ nitrogenous matter and £ water. 
Cheese is an example of a concentrated food : i lb. of Cheddar cheese 
contains all the casein and nearly all the fat of I gallon of milk, the 
average percentage of the constituents of Cheddar cheese being 

Protein . . . 33'4 Water . . . • 3«*7 

Fat .... 26-8 Mineral matter . . 3’9 

The richness in fat is determined by the percentage of cream 
in the milk, for cheese is made from whole milk plus cream, from 

skimmed milk and from cream only. _ 

Use in the Diet. As a substitute for meat cheese is most valuable 
in dietaries when economy is a necessity, and in those of persons 



Fig. 87. —Showing Approximate Composition of Cheese 

who are engaged in strenuous manual labour. 1 lb. of cheese has 
twice the nutritive value of 1 lb. of beef, but for it to be a cheap 
substitute for meat, the cheap variety, which is equal in nutriment 

to the more expensive kind, must be used. 

The two classes of cheese are : ( a) Hard cheeses, (0) Soft cheeses, 
which contain a higher percentage of water, and are relatively less 

rich in protein and fat. , , 

Manufacture. Cheese is prepared by heating the milk, and by 
the coagulation of the casein by the addition of rennet or of an acid ; 
a low degree of heat produces a soft cheese which ripens quickly, 
while a higher temperature causes a firmer curd, which npens more 
slowly. The whey is extracted and the cheese pressed. Hign 
pressure produces a hard cheese, a soft cheese results from a less 
degree of pressure. After pressure it is put aside m a cool place, 
but exposed to the air to " ripen.” This ripening is a fermentative 
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process brought about by the action of certain bacteria present in 
the air, and also by the introduction of cultivated molds. Chemical 
changes take place, and the particular flavour imparted to the cheese 
varies with the bacteria or mold which have had access to it. Skim 
milk cheeses ripen very slowly ; in cream cheeses the fermentative 

action is greater and more rapid. 

Digestibility. A hard and slow ripening cheese can be more 
readily digested than the soft variety, but cheese is not one of the 
most easily digested foods ' the chief reasons for this are- 
fa) The concentrated form of the food. 

(b) The large amount of fat which forms, as it were, a waterproof 
coating round the casein, and so prevents the ready access of the 

digestive juices. . ... 

(c) Fatty acids developed in the npening process, which are 

irritating to the digestive organs. . 

(d) The age texture, composition, imperfect mastication of 
cheese, and faults in the preparation of cheese dishes are frequently 

the causes of difficulty in digestion. 

Use of Cheese in Cookery. Excluding its use as a substitute 
for meat, cheese, on account of its distinctive and agreeable flavour, 
is used largely as an ingredient, and also to give additional nutriment 
to farinaceous dishes prepared with milk and eggs, e.g. such as 
macaroni cheese and cheese pudding ; for small and inexpensive 
savouries (cheese straws, etc.), for a flavouring to dishes prepared 
au gratin, and to some soups. 

How to Render Cheese Dishes more Digestible. 

1. Serve in small quantities and particularly at the end of a 
meal, when it is used only as a relish or savoury. 

2 Finely divide it by grating, hard cheese being most suitable. 

3. Mix with starchy foods—flour, sauce, potatoes macaroni etc 

4. Avoid over-heating and over-cooking, which further hardens 

the casein. , , , . 

5. A small quantity of bicarbonate of potash may be used ; the 

casein combines with the alkali and becomes soluble, and the 
potash (alkali) tends to counteract the irritating fatty acids. As 
much as will lie on a threepenny piece will dissolve 4 oz. of grated 

cheese. 


Cheese Pastry (Straws or Biscuits). 

1 oz. flour. 

1 oz. butter. 

1 oz. finely grated Parmesan cheese. 
1 Cheddar cheese. 


Cayenne and salt. 

A little yolk of egg 
and water to bind. 


Method 1 Prepare as for short crust. Rub the butter into 
the flour add the cheese and seasoning, and mix to a stiff paste 
with yolk of egg and water ; yolk alone makes the pastry too short 
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and brittle. Work free from cracks. 2. For straws. Roll out 
into a strip about 4 in. wide and £ in. thick, trim the edges, and cut 
into strips about £ in. wide ; out of the remainder cut some rings. 
3. Place the straws on a greased paper (cheese pastry burns and 
colours very quickly) on a baking tin, and bake in a quick oven for 
5 to 7 minutes. 4. Arrange the straws in the rings and serve hot 
or cold. 1 

For biscuits. Stamp out some rounds about i£ in. in diameter, 
prick and bake. 

Cheese Souffles. 

Panada. 

} oz. butter. 1$ yolks of eggs. 

£ oz. flour. 2 whites of eggs. 

$ gill milk. 1J oz. finely grated Parmesan cheese. 

Cayenne and salt. 

Method. 1. Grease some small china or paper souffle cases. 2. 
Make a panada or sauce with the ingredients given. 3. Cool it 
slightly, beat in the yolks, add the cheese and seasonings, and fold 
in the stiffly-whisked whites. 4. Put the mixture into the small 
cases. 5. Bake for about 12 to 15 minutes in a moderately quick 
oven until well risen and nicely browned. 6. Serve at once. 

Cheese Aigrettes or Fritters. 

Panada . 

2 oz.flour. 1 egg, an extra yolk if necessary. 

j oz. butter. i J oz. grated Parmesan cheese. 

1 gill water. Cayenne, salt. 

Method. 1. Warm and sieve the flour. 2. Bring water and butter 
to boiling-point, draw the pan aside, add the flour immediately and 
all at once ; beat until smooth and cool slightly. 3. Add egg, 
cheese, and seasoning, and beat well. 4. Drop the mixture in 
small teaspoonfuls into a pan of fat which is just beginning to 
smoke and fry a golden brown (for details see How to Fry Fritters, 
page 206). 5. Drain well. 6. Sprinkle with grated cheese and 

serve very hot. 



CHAPTER XXVI 
JELLIES AND CREAMS 


JELLIES 

These attractive cold sweets afford scope to artistic skill in decora¬ 
tion. Jellies are sweet and savoury: aspic and meat jellies belong 
to the latter class. They may be further classified as— 

la) Cleared or transparent, such as lemon, wine, and aspic jellies. 

(6) Uncleared or opaque, e.g. egg or port wine jellies. 

The ordinary cleared lemon and wine jellies are the most generally 
popular in the sweet course, lemon jeUy being also much used for 
lining moulds, and for decorating creams and other cold sweets 

Jellies and creams set attractively m jelly-lmed and decorated 
moulds are giving way to the vogue of individual portions served 
in glasses. This saves time and facilitates easy and quick service. 
Such sweets need not lack in attractiveness; they also lend 
themselves to skill and imagination exercised in the scheme of 

de &ccluding jellies made by boiling the juice of fruit and sugar 
together gelatine is the important factor in making aU others 
fof upon this ingredient their consistency depends Transparent 
or cleared iellies are solutions of gelatine m water with the addition 
of flavourings. The characteristics of these are a brilliant transparency 
and their consistency, which should be only just sufficiently stiff to 
support their own weight when turned out of the mould. 


Chief Ingredients of Cleared Jellies. 


Liquid . 
Stiffening agent 
Clearing agent . 
Loaf sugar 


. Water, wine, fruit juice. 

. Gelatine, isinglass, agar-agar. 

. White of egg. 

. Makes a purer and brighter jelly. 


Value of Jellies in the Diet. An uncleared jelly made with mdk 
or eggs is nourishing; a cleared or transparent jelly, of noappre¬ 
ciable nutritive value, is of dietetic importance. It is easily digested, 
refreshing, and stimulating on account of wine and gelatine, the 
latter has not only stimulating properties but it is also a protein 
saver and a “peptogenic,” which body favours the flow of the 
gastric juice, and thus indirectly aids digestion, for which reasons 
jellies are suitable in invalid and convalescent diets. 
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Gelatine. Commercial gelatine is prepared from the bones, ten¬ 
dons, sinews, etc., of animals, and is purified by various processes ; 
for culinary processes it should be of good quality, for an inferior 
gelatine has a decided flavour, and its stiffening properties are of 
less strength. The three kinds are— 

{a) Strip gelatine must be soaked for 2 to 3 hours before use. 

(&) French leaf gelatine, of good quality, is thin and brittle, 
dissolves readily and is preferable to the strip variety. 

(c) Powdered gelatine dissolves readily. Gelatine is soluble in 
hot water, and a 1 per cent solution will set upon cooling. 

Dissolve gelatine slowly and by gentle heat ; over-heating or 
boiling in a small quantity of water makes it sticky and unusable. 
When dissolved in milk, the liquid must not boil on any account, 
otherwise it will curdle, this being due to the acid used in the refining 
process of the manufacture of gelatine. 

Isinglass is prepared from the swimming bladder of the sturgeon, 
it is the finest form of gelatine, has great stiffening power, and is 
tasteless ; for the latter reason it is useful in sick room cookery ; 
but its dietetic value is just the same as that of ordinary gelatine. 

Gelatine from Calves’ Feet. This is a very fine form of gelatine 
derived from boiling calves’ feet in water, it is very pure and delicate 
in flavour, and on that account is largely used for invalids, but a 
jelly made with calves’ feet has no more nutriment than one 
stiffened with ordinary gelatine. 

Agar-agar prepared from seaweed, used in vegetarian cookery. 
Its stiffening properties much greater than those of gelatine. 

Average Proportions of Stiffening Agents. 

French leaf gelatine if to 2 oz. to set 1 quart of jelly. 

11 to 2 „ „ „ „ .. .. 

I | OZ. II M M •• »» 

I OZ. II 11 M »» »» 

^ OZ. II 11 M »» »» 

Too large a proportion of gelatine makes a jelly difficult to 
clear. The exact amount varies slightly with quality of gelatine. 

The Clearing Agent, white of egg, if used in too large a proportion, 
impoverishes the flavour of a jelly. 

Proportion. 2 whites of eggs to clear 1 quart of liquid. 

In the action of whisking, the minute capsules containing the egg 
albumen are ruptured, and the contents are released. These, tiny 
particles of albumen coagulate in the liquid as it heats, and being 
lighter than it, they rise to the surface carrying with them the 
insoluble impurities, which constitute the “ head or scum. 
This is the filter through which the jelly first passes as it is strained 
through the cloth, the liquid being passed and repassed until it is 
clear and brilliant. 


Powdered 

Strip 

Isinglass 

Agar-agar 
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Ingredients and 
Lemon. 

i J pints cold water » 
i pint lemon juice > 
6 oz. loaf sugar. 


Proportions for Typical Cleared Jelites. 


Wine. 


2 oz. gelatine. 

2 whites and 2 shells 

eggs- 

Rind of 2 lemons. 

2 cloves. 

} in. cinnamon. 


i J pints cold water 
1 ^ i pint sherry 

| pint lemon juice 
6 oz. loaf sugar. 


2 oz. gelatine. 

2 whites and 2 shells of 
eggs- 

Rind of 2 lemons. 

2 cloves, 
i in. cinnamon. 


Aspic. 

1 £ pints stock 
i qt.J pint sherry 

4 gill mixed 

vinegars i qt. 

(malt, tarra¬ 
gon, chilli) 

£ gill lemon juice 

2 to 2$ oz. gelatine. 

Df 2 whites and 2 shells of eggs 
Rind of 1 lemon. 

1 onion, piece of carrot and 
sprig of parsley. 

£ teaspoonful salt ; 10 

peppercorns. 


Method. 1. Lemon. Follow directions below. 2. W me. Hie 
same as for lemon jelly. 3 - Aspic. The same as for lemon jelly 
but allow aspic to stand 20 minutes before straining it to extract 
more fully the flavour of the ingredients. Use stock lor making the 
jelly when the aspic is one of the important ingredients of a dish, 
e.g. fish in aspic. When it is required for garnishing purposes only, 
water can be used, but such a jelly is very poor in flavour. 

Method of Making a Cleared Jelly (Lemon). To ensure dearness 
and brilliancy use scrupulously clean utensils etc.—pan whisk, 
and jelly cloth. The pan should be white lined, deep, and large. 

as the jelly rises very considerably when it boils up. 

1. Put the water and gelatine into the pan wash the lemons and 
peel off the rind very thinly ; wash the egg-shells and crush them 
these act as a filter in straining the jelly. Add these and all the 

other ingredients to the water. 

2. To Clear the Jelly. Add the two whites and begin at once to 

whisk steadily and briskly over a moderate heat. If the whiskjng 
is insufficient or intermittent the egg albumen s not thoroughly 
broken up and distributed throughout the liquid, and 1 heat is 
applied too rapidly the albumen quickly coagulates and there is a 
smaller bulk of light “ froth " to carry up the impurities to the 
surface, consequently the jelly will not be so clear. • 

3. Cease wlusking well before boiling point is reached, its approach 

is indicated by the heaving of the ' head or scum. 

4. Remove the whisk and aUow the jelly to bo.l up well to the 

t0 5.°Draw Ui^p^gcntly aside, half cover with lid, and leave the 

ie 6 y A jelly stand is a convenience, but an 

inverted kitchen chan with a cloth tied over the legs to form a 
bag, answers the purpose. Use a cha.r without bars, then there is 
no risk of disturbing the jelly in the cloth when removing and 
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replacing the basins. Have two basins and a kettle of boiling water 
in readiness. Avoid shaking the jelly in the pan or in the cloth, 
this causes it to be cloudy. 

(a) Pour some boiling water through the cloth and heat the 
basins with it, this prevents the jelly from cooling rapidly and setting 
in the cloth before it has passed through. 

(b) Pour the jelly very gently, and without shaking the pan, into 
the cloth and let it run through. 

(c) Very gently remove the basin beneath the cloth, replace it 
with another heated one and return the cloudy jelly to the cloth 
to run through again. 

(d) Repeat this if necessary until the jelly is clear and sparkling. 

{c) Cover the jelly and chair with a blanket to protect it from 



a draught, and to prevent rapid cooling, then leave it until all has 
passed through. If some should set in the cloth, as it may in cold 
weather, half fill a small basin with boiling water and place it in the 
middle—this is apt, however, to make that portion of the jelly cloudy, 
as the weight of the basin may force through some of the scum. 

7. To Mould. When the jelly is cold, but still liquid, pour it 
gently to avoid air bubbles into a wet mould. If moulded when 
hot the jelly is apt to be cloudy. 

8. To Unmould a jelly or a cream. 

(a) If the mould has been upon ice let it stand for a few minutes, 
it unmoulds more easily. Dip the mould for a second, immersing 
it completely, in a basin of water hotter than the hand can 
comfortably bear ; a china mould requires longer. 

( b ) Wipe the top with a clean cloth, and invert the mould on 

the hand. 

(c) Give one sharp shake with an up-and-down movement, and 




Fig qo— Rbmoving th« Mould from thk Turnbd-out Jblly or 

Crbam 


9 — (E.(I49) 
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slip it on to the dish, gently withdraw the hand and carefully draw 
the mould off. 

If the mould used is too large for the hand to cover, place a dish 
over it, invert it, and give one or two sharp shakes to free the jelly 
or cream. 

Moulds for Jellies and Creams. Copper moulds, tin-lined, are the 
best ; the designs are sharper and more varied, and the jelly or 
cream is more easily unmoulded than when set in earthenware. 

To Line and Decorate a Mould with Jelly. For this purpose lemon 
jelly is used. It must be quite liquid, but must have no appreciable 
heat ; to keep it at this temperature while using it place the basin 
of jelly in tepid water. 

To Line a Mould. ( a) Rinse the mould first with hot water 
to remove any trace of grease, then with cold, and leave either 
filled with cold water or upon the ice, if you have some, until 
required. To just coat the bottom of a flat mould (souffle tin) 
and to decorate simply does not take long, and the whole will 
set without ice, given sufficient time and cool conditions; but for 
masking a mould entirely with jelly, and to decorate elaborately, 
ice is required. 

(6) To coat the bottom only of a plain mould, pour in sufficient 
liquid jelly to cover the bottom J to £ in. in thickness, leave it to 
set and decorate (see directions following). 

(c) To mask the mould completely with jelly. Leave the mould 
on the ice and have a tin or basin with some broken ice ready. Pour 
a little liquid jelly gently into the mould to avoid air bubbles, two 
or three tablespoonfuls, the amount varying with the size of the 
mould. Revolve the mould slowly upon the ice until it is evenly 
coated with a thin layer of jelly, then leave to set. Repeat if a 
thicker layer is required. 

To Decorate a Mould. As soon as the lining of jelly has set, the 
mould can be decorated. A rather bold design is the most effective. 
The arrangement should be symmetrical and the colours harmonize, 
or contrast. 

Preserved fruits cut into small or fanciful shapes, nuts sliced 
or cut across, etc., and for fruit creams small pieces of the fruit should 
be included. 

For arranging the decorations use two hatpins, and dip the under¬ 
side of each piece into liquid jelly to keep it in place. Leave the 
decorations to set, then secure by a thin coating of liquid jelly. 

To Chop Jelly for Decorations. This should be rather firm. Turn 
it on to a wetted paper and chop it coarsely, but evenly ; if finely 
chopped it loses its brilliancy. It may also be put into a forcing 
bag, and forced out as a decoration to a sweet dish. 

To Blanch Almonds and Pistachio Nuts. Drop them into 
boiling water, leave for a couple of minutes, remove skins by 
pressing between the thumb and first finger, then dry in a cloth. 
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Calves’ Foot Jelly. 

This jelly is stiffened by the gelatine which is extracted from the 
feet by prolonged boiling. 

Proportions. 

2 calves feet > For stock- 
5 pints water > 

To Make Stock for Jelly. The stock should be made the day 
before, so that it may get perfectly cold. This ensures easy an 

complete removal of fat from the surface. , { , • t 

1. Wash and scrape the feet thoroughly, and cut each foot mt 
4 or 5 pieces, remove marrow and fat, and wash thoroughly in warm 

Wa 2. e Blanch the feet ; put them into a pan, cover with cold water, 
and brine to boiling-point. Pour away the water, and rinse the feet 
3. Put the feet into a white-lined pan cover with 5 pmts of cold 
water, bring slowly to boiling-point and simmer for 5 to 6 hours 

until reduced to about a quart. , „ nt :i 

4 Strain through a fine hair sieve or muslin, and leave unti 

cold, when it should be quite firm and stiffer than the finished )e y. 

to allow for its dilution with wine and lemon juice If too still 

L little water can be added, or if insufficiently so. a little gelatine 

may be necessary. 

To Make the Clear Jelly. 

To a pint and a half of stock allow 

1 gill lemon juice. 6 sugar ' 

LE9i^ brandy ' -ted shells C a e e6 s. 

I Remove every particle of fat from the surface of the jellied 
stock vrith an iron spoon, then wipe it over with a clean scalded 
cloth. 2. Put all the ingredients, except the bl ™dy- “ to a large, 
deep white-lined pan, and proceed as for lemon jelly Add the 
brandy after the jelly has run through the cloth for the first time. 


UNCLEARED OR OPAQUE JELLIES 
Ex. : Milk, Egg, and Orange Jellies. 

Note. Those made with milk and eggs require less gelatine. 



Proportions of Ingredients 

Milk Jelly. 


1 pint milk. 


4 oz. gelatine. 

1^ oz. castor sugar. 
Strip of lemon rind. 


- Egg Jelly. 

2 eggs. 

J uice of 2 lemons. 
Cold water. 

J oz. gelatine. 

6 oz. loaf sugar. 
Rind of 2 lemons. 


Orange Jelly. 

i pint water, 
i pint orange juice. 
Juice of 2 lemons. 
1 oz. gelatine. 

3 oz. loaf sugar. 
Peel of 3 orange#. 
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Milk Jelly. 1. Heat the milk with the lemon rind and leave 
it to stand for a few minutes to extract the flavour. 2. Add 
the gelatine and sugar and stir gently until dissolved. 3. Strain 
into a basin and stir occasionally until the liquid begins to thicken, 
otherwise it separates into a thick and thin layer. 4. Pour into 
wet moulds. 

Egg Jelly. 1. Wash the lemons and rub the sugar on the rmd 
to extract the flavour, squeeze out the juice, strain and make up to 
one pint with cold water. 2. Beat the eggs and put all the ingre¬ 
dients into a pan and stir until the liquid thickens, it must not boil. 
3. Strain into moulds rinsed with cold water. 

A gill of sherry may be used instead of part of the water. 

Orange Jelly. 1. Put the water, sugar, orange rind, and gelatine 
into the pan, stir until the gelatine is dissolved, then cover and 
leave it to stand for 10 minutes to extract the flavour of the rind. 
2. Strain into a basin, add the strained orange and lemon juice, 
and pour into wet moulds. 


CREAMS 

The more economical foundation of these sweets consists of whipped 
cream and custard in equal quantities. This, however, can be varied 
by increasing or decreasing the proportion of cream to custard 
according to the richness desired. Various flavourings and addi¬ 
tions, such as essences, preserved fruits, fruit puree, fruit syrup, 
etc., are combined with the foundation of cream or custard ; the 
whole mixture is stiffened with gelatine, and set in a mould lined 
with jelly and simply or elaborately decorated. A cream mixture 
may be moulded in a tin lined with biscuits, as in a Charlotte a la 
Russe, and is also used as a foundation for a variety of sweet 
dishes. 

Varieties of Cream Mixtures. 

1. The very rich mixtures, composed entirely of cream. 

2. Those composed of custard and cream. 

3. Fruit creams made with fruit puree and cream, or. more 
economically, partly with cream and custard. 

For lining moulds with jelly and decorating (see Jellies page 242). 

Important Points in Preparation of “ Creams.” 

1. Pure fresh cream is necessary : double cream, that which 
has stood on the milk for 24 hours, is the best for whipping. Half 
whip the cream, this gives a sponge-like texture to the mLxture 
(for directions for whipping cream, see Cakes, page 270) 

2. The correct proportion of gelatine and its careful addition 
to the cream mixture. The quantity required is small, therefore 
measure very accurately and dissolve thoroughly so that none is 
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left in the saucepan or strainer, otherwise the cream may not set, 
but one that is too stiff is unpalatable. A little more may be 
required in very hot weather, and when ice is not available, or for 
a cream mixture which contains neither fruit nor fruit puree ; 
rather less may be used in very cold weather or when the cream 
is set in very small moulds. The average quantity is— 

i oz. of powdered gelatine dissolved in } gill water to set J pint of cream 
mixture. 

About J oz. of French leaf gelatine to set j pint of cream mixture. 

Note. The £ pint of cream mixture includes the water in which 
the gelatine is dissolved (see Recipes). 

Add the gelatine through a heated strainer (to prevent it setting 
in the strainer) at the very last ; if too hot the cream is not so light 
in texture, if insufficiently hot it sets in tiny lumps or small specks 
throughout the cream, or some may be left in the strainer, and the 
cream will not set. 

3. To ensure a smooth texture, the cream, custard, and puree 
should, as far as possible, be of the same consistency, so that they 
may mix readily ; if one is thicker than another add the thinner 
to the thicker. 

4. When all the ingredients are added, the gelatine last of all, 
stir the mixture very gently until it is just beginning to set creamily, 
and until the fruit, if any is used, is just suspended, as in ginger 
cream, then pour at once into the prepared mould. If there is any 
sensible warmth in the mixture it will dissolve the thin lining of 
jelly and disturb the decorations. If too cold before it is moulded 
it will not take the shape of the mould, and small holes will appear 
on the surface and throughout the mixture. 

5. Unmould very carefully (see directions, Jellies, page 240), and 
decorate dish with chopped jelly. 


Vanilla Cream (Plain). 

Vanilla essence. 

1 oz. castor sugar, 
i oz. (rather more) powdered 
gelatine. 

Lemon jelly (i( gills) / ~ 

Glace fruit or Pistachio nuts } D <^oration. 

Method. 1. Line a mould with jelly and decorate it. 2. Dis¬ 
solve the gelatine in the water. 3. Half whip the cream, add 
the sugar and £ gill of milk, and add the custard to the 
gelatine. 4. Strain the custard and gelatine into the cream, 
add vanilla essence to flavour. 5. Stir till beginning to set and 
pour into the mould. 6. Unmould and decorate dish with chopped 


i gill custard. 

! i gill cream. 

} gill milk. 

I gill water. 
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1 teaspoonful lemon juice. 

1 oz. castor sugar. 

J oz. powdered gelatine. 

Pistachio nuts \ 

Pieces of apricot ( Decoration. 

Lemon jelly gills ) 

Carmine. 

Method. 1. Line a mould with jelly and decorate it. 2. Sieve 
the apricots, half whip the cream, dissolve the gelatine in the £ gill 
water. 3. Mix cream, apricot puree, custard, sugar, and lemon 
juice together. 4. Strain the gelatine into it, add a few drops of 
carmine. 5. Stir till the mixture begins to set creamily; proceed 
then as for vanilla cream. 


Apricot Cream (Fruit Pur 4 e). 


I Pint 


1 gill apricot purie. 
J gill apricot syrup, 
i gill cream, 
jt gill custard, 
j gill water. 


Ginger Cream (Fruit added in pieces not as a pur&e). 


3 pint s 


( 1 gill cream. 

) 1 gill custard. 

i gill ginger syrup. 

( £ gill water, 
j oz. powdered gelatine. 


1 oz. preserved ginger. 

Ginger essence. 

1$ gills lemon jelly \ 

Pistachio nuts v Decoration. 
Preserved ginger ) 


Method. 1. Line a mould with jelly and decorate it. 2. Dis¬ 
solve the gelatine in the water, add the ginger syrup to it. 3. Half 
whip the cream, add the custard, sugar, and ginger cut into small 
dice. 4. Strain the gelatine into the mixture and add ginger 
essence if required. 5. Stir gently until it begins to set and the 
ginger to be suspended. 6. Pour into the prepared mould. 7. 
Unmould as directed. 


Charlotte a la Russe. 

8 to 10 Savoy finger biscuits. 
, 1 gill cream. 

i \ iii! ssr*- 

^ j gill water. 


1 $ oz. castor sugar. 

1 teaspoonful vanilla essence. 

J oz. powdered gelatine. 

1 i gills lemon jelly > Decoration 
Chemes and angelica > 


Method. 1. Mask the bottom of a pint souffl£-tin with liquid jelly 
and let it set. Decorate, and set the decorations with another layer 
of jelly. 2 . Split the biscuits, trim the sides and one end of each, 
and arrange these closely round the tin, there must be no interstices 
between the biscuits. 3. Half whip the cream, add milk, sugar, 
and vanilla essence. 4. Dissolve the gelatine in the J gill water, 
add the custard to it and strain this to the cream. 5. Proceed in 
the usual way and pour the cream mixture into the mould. 6. 
When set, trim the biscuits to the level of the mixture, dip the bottom 
of the mould into warm water, turn out, and serve with chopped 
jelly. 

Variations. Any cream mixture or a fruit cream may be used 
as a filling. 



CHAPTER XXVII 
BEVERAGES 

TEA, COFFEE , AND COCOA 

Tea and coffee are of dietetic value on account of their stimulating 
effect upon the nervous system, while cocoa possesses some nutritive 
value in addition to being a mild stimulant. 

The chief constituents of these are — 


Tea. 
Theine. 

Tannin. 

Volatile oil. 


Coffee. 

Caffeine. 

Tannin. 

Volatile oil. 


Cocoa. 

Theo-bromine. 

An astrigent similar 
to Tannin. 

Fat. 

Starch. 


Tea and coffee are “infusions.” that is. liquids in which the 
leaves and the ground berries of the plant are steeped witJwut boiling. 
The stimulating action of tea and coffee is due to an alkaloid, 
a body which is present in tea as “ theme, and in coffee as 
caffeine" Both these constituents (caffeine in a less degree) 
also lower the acid-absorbing powers of foods, for which reason 
both tea and coffee, particularly tea. should be avoided by persons 
suffering with rheumatism and kindred disorders ; cocoa, on the 

contrary, increases this power. _ 

The aroma and fragrant flavour peculiar to tea and to coffee 
are due to the presence in each of an essential oil, which is also 
stimulating in effect. The constituent “ tannin ” is an astringent 
body, and is more powerful in tea than in coffee ; during the pro¬ 
longed infusion of tea, tannin is converted into tannic acid, 
which is an irritant to the mucous lining of the stomach, interferes 
with the digestion of starch, and hardens the already coagulated 
albumen of meat ; on this account meat teas are not very desirable. 

Both coffee and tea tend to retard digestion, but if taken in 
moderation are useful in the diet. In excess they seriously affect 
the nervous or digestive system. Both beverages supply to the body 
part of the water required daily. Coffee is a stronger stimulant than 
tea it stimulates not only the nervous system, but also the heart, 
and makes the body more resistant to extreme cold than tea. 

The Principle of Making Tea and Coffee is to extract their pleasant 
flavour and aroma with their stimulating properties, but without 
the astringent or bitter ones. 

TEA 

The Water for making tea should be freshly drawn, as it is better 
aerated. Water which has been boiled, allowed to get cold and 
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re-boiled, or that which has been simmering or boiling for a long 
time, is flat and insipid ; as the gases have been driven off, the 
flavour of tea made with it is poor. Therefore freshly-drawn water, 
which should be used directly it has reached boiling-point, is very 
important. 

Moderately hard water makes the best tea; very hard water, 
on account of the lime salts present, prevents the ready extraction 
of the properties of the tea. A pinch of bicarbonate of soda will 
counteract this; only a few grains are necessary, otherwise the 
flavour of the tea is spoiled. Tea made with very soft water is 
astringent in flavour, owing to the too ready extraction of its bitter 
properties. 

The Teapot must be kept perfectly clean. To prevent any deposit 
on the inside, wash, rinse, and dr}' it each time after use. 

Amount of Tea depends upon the blend, the hardness of the water, 
and upon individual taste. Allow upon an average 1 teaspoonful to 
\ pint of boiling water ; for a small number 1 teaspoonful for each 
person and 1 teaspoonful over, but less in proportion is required 
for a larger number. 

Infusion. Tea must be infused, never boiled. 

Some of the volatile constituents are only properly extracted 
at boiling-point, therefore— 

1. Heat the pot thoroughly by half filling it with boiling water, 
not with a small quantity of hot or warm water. 

2. Pour the water directly it reaches boiling-point on to the tea 
in the heated teapot. 

3. Infuse for 3 to 4 minutes only, according to the kind of tea 
used, and keep it as warm as possible during infusion for the ready 
extraction of its stimulating and fragrant properties. 

4. Pour out the tea at once after the necessary time for infusion, 
or pour it off the leaves into another heated teapot. This stops any 
further extraction of bitter properties, and prevents the dissipation 
of the essential oil to which tea owes its fragrance, and which occurs 
by too prolonged infusion. 

COFFEE 

Coffee, like tea, is an infusion, and the aim in making is the 
same. For the beverage to be good, the coffee must be of good 
quality and fresh, the blend being a matter of taste ; a mixture of 
Java and Mocha makes a good breakfast coffee. For household 
use buy coffee in small quantities, and freshly roasted and ground. 
If a coffee grinder is available grind the coffee as it is required. It 
must be perfectly clean, any stale coffee left in the grinder will 
spoil the flavour of the fresh. Ground coffee quickly deteriorates, 
and readily absorbs flavours, therefore it should be kept in perfectly 
air-tight bottles or jars, and away from foods with a strong flavour. 
For reasons of economy and on account of individual taste, a small 
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amount of “ chicory ” (the dried and ground root of the plant) is 
frequently added to breakfast coffee, the usual proportion being 
2 oz. of chicory to 1 lb. of coffee, but black coffee must be made with 
pure coffee only. Chicory imparts a slightly bitter flavour and a 
darker colour. It can easily be detected, as it sinks in cold water, 
while pure coffee floats. 

Moderately Hard Water is better than soft water for making coffee, 
the latter extracts the strong and bitter properties, which overpower 
the delicate flavour and aroma. 

Proportions. Coffee to be good must be strong, but not bitter. 
The quantity is a question of economy, of individual taste, and 
whether the coffee is for breakfast or to be served as cafe noir. 
For good breakfast coffee, the usual proportions are 2 tablespoonfuls 
of coffee to 1 pint of boiling water, but when economy has to be 
considered the proportion must be less—3 tablespoonfuls to 1 quart 
of water. A pinch of salt added to the dry coffee develops its 
flavour. 

To Make Good Coffee. 

1. Use a good blend of fresh coffee and not sparingly. 

2. Make it in a perfectly clean and hot earthenware utensil; 
either in a jug, or simple coffee-pot, or in a fireproof eathenware pot— 
the cafetiere. The flavour of coffee made in a metal utensil is not 
as good as that which is made in an earthenware pot. 

3. Use freshly-drawn water which has just reached boiling-point. 

4. Infuse as directed. 

5. Strain carefully. 

6. Serve very hot, with hot milk. Scald the milk in preference 
to boiling it, boiled milk alters in flavour and affects that of the 
coffee. Allow an equal quantity of milk and of coffee or 5 milk 
and J coffee. 

To scald milk. Heat it thoroughly, but not quite to boiling point. 
To Make Coffee in a Jug. 

1. Heat the jug thoroughly with boiling water; heat the coffee, 
with a pinch of salt, either in the oven or before the fire, or in the hot 
jug, stand the latter in the oven, near the stove, or in a pan of 
simmering water. Heating the coffee aids in the extraction of its 
aroma and flavour, and the salt assists in developing it. 

2. Pour freshly boiling water on the coffee, stir with a spoon, 
cover tightly, and stand it by the side of the stove or in a pan of 
simmering water for 10 minutes to “ infuse.” After the coffee has 
been standing for a few minutes pour about a gill into a hot cup and 
return it to the jug, this helps to clear the coffee and to settle the 
grounds. 

3. Strain through muslin into a hot coffee-pot or jug and serve 
very hot. 
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To Make Coffee in the Fireproof Earthenware Cafe hire. The 
cafetiere consists of an upper part, or strainer, through which the 
liquid coffee filters into the lower one. The strainer must be perfect, 
otherwise the coffee will be thick and not clear. 

1. Heat the coffee as before directed and heat the cafetiere, both 
the upper and lower part with boiling water. 

2. Put the heated coffee with a pinch of salt into the upper part 
or strainer. 

3. Pour the required amount of freshly boiling water very slowly 
on the coffee which filters or drips through into the lower part. 
While this is proceeding place the coffee-pot in a shallow pan of 
simmering water so that the liquid is kept very hot. By this 
method of making coffee, by the gradual steeping of the coffee in 

the strainer and by the slow percolation, the 
flavour is more thoroughly extracted. 

4. When all the liquid coffee has passed 
through, serve it at once. 

The ordinary coffee-pot can be fitted with 
a ring to which is attached a muslin bag, the 
latter acts as the strainer of the cafetiere. 

To Make a Large Quantity of Coffee in a 
Pan. Use a white-lined pan and proceed 
exactly as for making it in a jug, but the 
flavour can be more completely extracted 
(which is an economy) by bringing the coffee 
once just up to boiling-point, but it must not 

I ig. qi.—A Cafe- continue to boil. Let it stand covered for 
TI1RE 10 minutes, strain and re-heat. When mak¬ 

ing coffee in a large quantity, throw in a little 
cold water while it is infusing. This clears it; the cold water, being 
heavier, sinks to the bottom of the pan, carrying the grounds with it. 

Black Coffee should be very strong and clear, but not bitter. 
Make it in a jug or coffee-pot as directed, using rather more than 
one tablespoonful of the best pure coffee to i pint of boiling water. 
Strain carefully and serve very hot with coffee sugar. 

COCOA 

Cocoa not only stimulates, but has some nutritive value on 
account of the fat and starch present in its composition, and when 
made with milk and plenty of sugar it is a very valuable food. 

The important constituents of the cocoa-bean, from which cocoa 
is manufactured, are (a) theo-bromine, which is similar to theine 
and caffeine, but because it is present in such a small amount, cocoa 
is much less stimulating than either tea or coffee, (b) an astringent 
body similar to tannin, ( c ) fat (cocoa-butter) two-thirds of which is 
removed in the preparation of cocoa, but left in chocolate; for 
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this reason chocolate is more nourishing but less easily digested 

than cocoa (d) a certain amount of starch. 

Cocoa is' not soluble in water, but the advertised soluble cocoa 
is a powder which is so finely crushed and ground that it will remain 
in suspension in water-some powders are treated with an alkali 

W To h M^e t Vo U co P a enS Foilow the directions given with the special 

^he average proportion is 1 good teaspoonful to h pint of liquid, 
using milk or half milk and half water. Mix the cocoa with a little 
of the cold milk boil the rest, and when boiling pour on to the cocoa, 
stirring all the time. The flavour is improved, and there is more 
bo™n the cocoa if it is then boiled. The starch in it slightly thickens 

it and makes it smooth in texture. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

INVALID AND CONVALESCENT COOKERY 

It is not within the scope of this book to deal with Dietetics and 
Dietaries, but every housewife should be able to select, prepare, and 
serve food suitable for an ailing or sick member of her family. 

No food requires greater care and accuracy in the preparation than 
that for the sick and convalescent, for the feeding of a sick person 
is frequently no mean factor in retarding or hastening the recovery. 
In providing food for sick people, the object is to: 

(a) Choose food suitable to the illness or ailment which will 
supply the necessary nutriment to re-place normal or excessive 
wastage ; this should be in comparatively small bulk, as an invalid s 
appetite is usually slender. 

(b) To select those articles of food which are the most easily 
digested, and to prepare them in the most digestible manner, so 
that there is no risk of unduly taxing the often already weakened 
digestive system, which in illness is usually more or less impaired. 
In arranging a complete dietary for a sick person, it must be well 
balanced, containing all the necessary constituents and in the correct 
proportions. But often the proportion of some constituents may have, 
according to the nature of the illness, to be more or less modified 
or almost or entirely eliminated, e.g. animal protein, starch, and 
sugar. In these cases strict adherence to, and scrupulously careful 
preparation of. the special diet is essential. In cases of serious 
illness the food, either stimulating or nourishing, is given in a liquid 
form, such being milk, raw eggs, beef tea, barley water, and pepto¬ 
nized foods. Convalescents pass on to light and easily digested 
solid food, which as convalescence proceeds is increased as to 

variety and amount. 

This section deals only and briefly with general suggestions as 
to the preparation of invalids’ food, with a few of the most ordinary 
items in the dietary, which, though simple, are not always well 
prepared, and with some special methods of treating foods tor 

invalids and infants. . 

With a knowledge of food values, of how to cook food in the most 

digestible manner, and to retain the greatest amount of nutriment, 
which the recipes throughout are selected to illustrate, some of 
these can be used or easily modified or adapted to the requirements 
of invalid and convalescent fare. 

Essentials in the Preparation of Food for Sick People. 

1. Absolute freshness, and food of the best quality, especially 

that which is of a very perishable nature : milk, eggs, fresh veget¬ 
ables, fruit, meat, and fish. . , 

2. Scrupulous cleanliness of hands and of all utensils, and freedom 
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from anv flavour of food which has been previously handled or 
cooked in them, for the palate of an invalid is particularly sensitive 
to anv flavour foreign to the food or to the slightest trace of burning 
Milk and farinaceous foods prepared with milk are very absorben 

° f Reparation in small quantities to avoid unnecessary waste 
for invalids' food is not the least expensive ; the re-appeai™<* of 
the same food often creates a distaste for it; an invalid s appetite 

U f 4 req En™el y vour P to Ci :up P ly the necessary nutriment in a relatively 
small bulk, this facilitates the digestion of tile food. Milk, which 
nftpn he a large item in a sick person s diet, is a very bulk\ 
food which if taken in a considerable quantity daily is another 
strong'reason* for the avoidance of " over bulk.ness in other forms 

of nourishment.^ definUe ^ strict instructions from the doctor 

asfo the food and its preparation, adheref ar as is 

6 Varietv in the food, in the method of cooking as tar as is 

consistent with digestibility, and in serving. Attractive dishing 

small dainty portions and little surprises will often tempt a capn- 
ln small o YP . Soup or broth in tiny marmite-cups. 

Xe US use n of smaU chTna^ S,eis and scuffle-cases, jellies, etc., moulded 
in small darioles, are all more attractive and often more conducive 
to stimulating the appetite than when served in larger quantities. 

7 sCsonfflg andy Flavouring must be delicate. Pepper should 

not' JeneraUv be-tfsA ; vegetables, which tend to create flatulency, 

should be used judiciously and sparely, either for flavouring or for 
• \r Over-sweetening is likewise to be avoided. 

Ser 8 V1 Avo e id SeSncs° h is most objectionable both to palate and 
eye,' 2 nd JE? ^digestion. Remove every particle of fat from 

be q The^impiestCeihod of preparation, and the most digestible 
9 A 1 } and those whereby the most nutriment l* 

SSS £ the most suitable-steaming.- stewing, grilling the food 
should never be accompanied with rich, highly-seasoned sauces 
Steamed fish must often be served without a sauce as the latter 
cannot be digested, and hinders the digestion of the former. 

Prepare the food preferably by steaming or stewing ; frying is to 
be avoided except when convalescence has advanced 
b io. Cook all food thoroughly, it must be neither under- nor over- 

C °ii ed in cases of severe illness always have some nourishment or 
a beverage in readiness, such as broth, beef tea, jelly, barley water, 

lemonade^etCood for an invalid punc tually at the time expected 

and iet hot food be perfectly hot Serve daintily on a tray covered 
with a spotless cloth, and with shining silver and sparkling glass. 
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BEEF TEA 

The old-fashioned but erroneous idea that beef tea which set 
in a firm jelly was a most nourishing food for an invalid has long 
been exploded. Beef tea, however carefully made, cannot be 
considered of any great value as a food, but it is most useful in a 
sick-room on account of its stimulating effect, and if properly 

prepared is of some value as a nutrient. 

The underlying principle upon which the method of making 
beef tea is based is that meat protein coagulates at about 167 r. 

The kind of meat used is of importance, but the real nutritive 
value of beef tea is determined by the temperature at which it is 
cooked. The object in its preparation is to extract as much as is 
possible of the soluble protein in a digestible form and to retain this, 
otherwise the beef tea is of little use, beyond that of a stimulant. 

Composition of a Cup of Beef Tea. If a cup of beef tea is properly 
prepared and allowed to get cold, two distinct layers are seen, an 
upper one of clear liquid brownish in colour, and a lower one com- 
posed of a light flocculent mass of brownish coloured particles. 1 he 
latter represents the coagulated protein in minutely fine flakes, which 
can be easily digested; the liquid is simply a solution of gelatine, 
meat extractive, and mineral salts, the fat having been removed. 

la) If the beef tea is kept well below boiling-point while it is being 
prepared, and then strained through a coarse strainer, a certain 
proportion of the lightly coagulated flakes of meat protein is retained 
in the liquid, which, in addition to being stimulating, has also a 
percentage of nutrients in it. .. 

(6) If the beef tea, after it is made, is strained through muslin 
or a fine strainer, most of the coagulated protein is retained in the 
muslin or strainer, and the liquid possesses little more than stimulat¬ 
ing properties. , , ,, . 

(c) If the beef tea is allowed to boil, the heat hardens the tiny 

particles of protein; these adhere to the fibres and are removed 
with them in the strainer—such beef tea is of still less nutritive value. 

Suitable Meat for Beef Tea. Juicy meat of the best quality is the 
best ; rump steak, beef steak or topside, gelatinous parts, such as 
shin of beef, are unsuitable. If beef tea sets m a jelly, it is a 
proof that either the wrong kind of beef has been used or that it 

has been carelessly prepared. 

Since beef tea can never be thoroughly cooked, not more than a 
supply for 24 hours should be made at one time. 


Average Proportions. 

Ordinary Beef Tea. Quickly-made Beef Tea. Raw Beef Tea. 


1 lb. lean juicy beef. 1 lb. lean juicy meat. 
1 pint cold water. r pint cold water. 
Pinch of salt. Pinch of salt. 


2 oz. lean juicy beef. 

2 tablespoonfuls cold water. 
Pinch of salt. 
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By increasing the proportion of beef, a stronger beef tea can be 
made. 


Ordinary Beef Tea. 

Method, i. Remove skin, gristle and fat, and cut the meat 
in the direction of the grain into thin strips and scrape them with 
a knife: this separates and breaks down the fibres which contain the 
nutriment from the connective tissue, and the solvent action of the 

water has greater power. . . . . 

2 As the meat is shredded put it into a clean stone jar containing 

the water and pinch of salt : stir with a wooden spoon, cover with 

the lid or a greased paper, and let it stand for 30 minutes ; the 

solvent action of the cold water extracts part of the meat juices 

3. Place the jar in a deep pan containing sufficient cold water 

to reach half way up the outside of the pan. 

4. Bring the water in the pan up to boiling-point and leave it 
simmering gently for 3 hours. While cooking, stir the beef tea 
occasionally, pressing the meat against the sides of the jar to aid 

in extracting the meat juices. . . . 

C At the end of this time the liquid will be brown in colour . 

strain through a coars* strainer, and remove every particle of grease 
by passing kitchen paper over the surface. .... 

6. When it is served, re-heat only, do not let it boil. 

Note — ( a ) Beef tea may be cooked in the oven, but it has then 
a strong savoury flavour, and is not so suitable for a person who is 
seriously ill. (6) It may be made more nourishing and more of 
the nature of a soup by the addition of a yolk of egg or by groult 
(finely crushed) tapioca, cornflour, or arrowroot (using ij teaspoon¬ 
fuls to * pint). The farinaceous matter must be cooked first in a 
little water and then added to the beef tea. When using a yolk of 
egg, strain it into the beef tea and heat gently to cook it. (c) 
Mutton and veal tea are made by the same method—use juicy meat 

of the best quality. 


Quickly-made Beef Tea. 

This is used when required in an emergency. 

Method 1. Prepare the meat as before, and put it and the water 
and a pinch of salt into a white-lined pan, cover and leave for 10 
to 15 minutes. 2. Stir over a gentle heat, pressing the meat against 
the sides of the pan occasionally until the meat looks white and the 
liquid is brown, the raw appearance and taste having been removed. 
3. Strain through a coarse strainer, remove fat, and serve at once. 


Raw Beef Tea. 

This must be made in a small quantity, as only a very little one 
or two teaspoonfuls, is given at one time. The value of raw beef 
tea is that there is so much nutriment in a very small bulk of liquid. 
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and as the protein is not cooked, it is readily digested and 
assimilated. 

Method. Prepare as for ordinary beef tea, place the meat m a 
basin, add the water and salt, stir, cover, and leave for 2 hours. 

2. Strain, pressing the meat with the back of a spoon. 3. Serve 
in a coloured glass to disguise the colour. 

Beef Tea Jelly. 

This is a pleasant variation to the liquid beef tea. 

Proportions. 

i pint good beef tea. i oz. isinglass. 

Method. 1. Add the isinglass to the beef tea, stir until just 
warm, and leave until the isinglass is dissolved. 2. Pour into small 
moulds rinsed with cold water and leave until set. 

Gruel. 

Proportions. 

1 dessertspoonful fine oatmeal * pint water, or milk and water, 
or 11 patent groats." Sugar or salt to taste. 

Method. 1. Mix the oatmeal or groats smoothly with a little 
of the cold liquid. 2. Boil the rest. Add to the oatmeal or groats. 

3. Rinse the pan, add the oatmeal or groats, boil from 15 to 20 
minutes, stirring all the time. 

Cup of Arrowroot. 

Proportions. 

$ pint milk ; 1 teaspoonful arrowroot; i teaspoonful castor sugar. 

Method. 1. Mix arrowroot smoothly with a little of the cold 
milk, boil the remainder and mix with the arrowroot. 2. Boil or 
7 to 10 minutes, stirring the whole time—add the sugar and serve. 

Note—B oth gruel and arrowroot must be of a liquid consistency, 
and not thick, and free from lumpiness. 

Barley Water (Clear). 

Note.—B arley water keeps fresh only for a few hours, and should 
be kept covered in a cool place. When made it should not be heated 
to boiling-point again, this tends to set up fermentation. 

Proportions. 

i oz. pearl barlev. A thin strip of lemon rind. 

1 pint boiling water. Sugar to taste (lump sugar). 

Method. 1. Wash and blanch the barley and strain it : blanch¬ 
ing cleanses it and keeps the barley water a good colour and clear. 
2. Put the barley, lemon rind, and sugar into a jug, and pour tne 
boiling water on it, cover closely, and strain when cold. 

If to be served with milk omit lemon rind, also sugar if desire a. 
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Barley Water (Thick). 

Thick barley water is used to dilute milk. Barley contains a 
considerable amount of mucilage, a substance which acts mechan¬ 
ically upon the casein of milk, by separating the particles of casein 
during coagulation in the stomach, and preventing them from fonu- 
ing solid clots or curds—thus the milk is rendered more digestible. 

Proportions. 

2 oz. pearl barley to 1 pint of water, sugar optional. 

Method. 1. Wash and blanch the barley. 2. Put it into a 
white-lined pan (or the colour will be spoiled) and boil very gently 
until reduced to two-thirds ; strain. 


Whey. 

Whey is easily digested ; it is produced by curdling milk pur¬ 
posely. This is done by boiling it with wine, lemon juice or 
buttermilk. By so doing the curds, which are indigestible, are 
thrown down, leaving the liquid whey, which is nutritive as it 
contains some of the nitrogenous matter, a little fat, and most of 
the sugar, and it is also stimulating if sherry wine is used. 


White Wine Whey. 

i pint milk. 

1 gill sherry. 

Sugar to taste. 


Lemon Whey. 

£ pint milk. 

£ juice of a lemon. 
Sugar to taste. 


Buttermilk Whey. 

£ pint new milk. 

1 gill buttermilk. 


Method. 1. Boil the sugar and milk, add sherry, lemon juice 
or buttermilk, all of which being of an acid nature causes the curds 
to be formed (see Milk, page 209). 2. When the milk is curdled, 

strain off the whey through muslin and serve. ... , . 

Whey is also produced by heating milk with rennet (1 tcaspoonful 
to 1 pint milk) to ioo° F., and by letting it stand m a warm place 
for 30 minutes, then strain. 


STERILIZATION AND PASTEURIZATION OF MILK 

As milk is so largely used in the diet of sick persons, infants, 
and young children, its purity is of supreme importance, and to 
avoid any risk it is advisable to use either sterilized or pasteurized 

milk. 

The micro-organisms found in milk are: 

1. Those which produce souring. 

2. Pathogenic bacteria which convey disease. 

Souring bacteria and some of the disease-bearing germs can only 
be destroyed by sterilization ; in this process the milk is heated 
beyond boiling-point, to 230° F., and kept at that temperature for 
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some time. Such milk is absolutely sterile, and will keep indefi¬ 
nitely, but the taste is altered, the casein is less easy of digestion, 
and the very fine emulsification of the fat is destroyed. 

By pasteurization, a process which can be more easily carried 
out in the home, most of the disease-conveying germs are destroyed 
(not all), but not the souring bacteria, therefore pasteurized milk is 
not absolutely sterile, and will only keep for a short time—3 or 4 
davs ' it is also liable to a change in flavour. Milk is pasteurized 
by heating it to 150° F., and keeping it at that temperature for 20 
minutes or half an hour. 


PEPTONIZED FOOD S 

In many cases of illness, arid ufacute disorders of the digestive 
system in which the organs of digestion are unable to do their work, 
peptonized foods are of much value. Such foods are m reality 
more or less pre-digested before they enter the system, and thus 
they can be digested and assimilated with comparative ease. Patent 
peptonized foods such as Benger's Food and Benger s Meat Jelly 
are very useful, but milk, gruel, beef tea, and other foods commonly 
given to sick persons, and milk for infants, are often found difficult 
to digest, and such can be easily peptonized in the home, hor tms 
purpose peptonizing agents such as Benger’s " Liquor Fancre- 
aticus ” and Fairchild's Zymine Powder are sold. These peptoniz¬ 
ing agents aid the digestion by supplying the natural digestive 
ferments which digest respectively proteins, starches, and fats. 


Rules for Peptonizing Food. 

1. The digestive ferments act better in an alkaline medium, and 
in using certain peptonizing agents such as Benger s Liquor 
Pancreaticus,” the addition of an alkali bicarbonate of soda is 

2. The food to be peptonized should be kept at a temperature 
of about 140° F. The temperature can be estimated with sufficient 
accuracy by tasting—if it is too hot to sip without burning the 
mouth it would entirely destroy the activity of the ferment in the 
peptonizing agent. The process of peptonization is terminated by 
bringing the food immediately up to boiling point, or it may be 

retarded by placing it on ice. . , . , 

3. The degree of artificial digestion required is determined by 

the ease with which it is digested by the patient and this is regulated 
by increasing or decreasing the quantity of the peptomzmg agen 
or by increasing or decreasing the time allowed for the process. 

4/ Over-peptonized food acquires a slightly bitter taste, winch 
becomes more pronounced and very unpleasant if ^ Process is 
continued too long ; if very slightly peptonized the bitter.flavour 
is scarcely perceptible. The following recipes illustrate the principles 

of peptonization. 
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Peptonized Milk. 

Proportions. 

} pint fresh milk. J teaspoonful bicarbonate of soda, 

i pint water. 2 teaspoonfuls Liquor Pancreaticus. 

Method. 1. Heat the milk and water together to about 140° F. 
Put it into a basin, stir in the liquor pancreaticus and the soda, 
cover and place near the fire—leave it for 10 to 20 minutes according 
to the degree of peptonization required ; it is then ready for use. 
Bring to boiling point at once to stop further peptonization. 

Peptonized Gruel. 

Proportions. 

1 pint very thick gruel. 2 teaspoonfuls Benger’s Liquor 

Pinch of bicarbonate of soda. Pancreaticus. 

For the gruel use fine oatmeal, cornflour or arrowroot (2 oz. to 1 pint 
water). It must be very thick, as it becomes thin during the 
peptonizing process. This is due to the change of the starch into 
sugar, which is more easily digested—the protein also is peptonized. 

Method. 1. When the gruel is thoroughly cooked and thick, 
put it into a basin and let it cool to about 140° F., stir in the liquor 
pancreaticus and the soda, and keep warm. 2. Allow it to 
stand 30 to 60 minutes according to degree of peptonization 
required, taste to avoid it becoming bitter. Bring to boiling 
point. 4. Strain and use. 

Space does not permit of dealing even very briefly with dietetics 
and dietaries for sick persons, but in every home the housewife 
at some time finds that she has to provide suitable and simple 
foods and beverages for an invalid, and it is therefore necessary 
to know how to prepare them. 




CHAPTER XXIX 
MEATLESS COOKERY 

It is altogether outside the scope of this book to discuss the argu¬ 
ments, physiological and economic, for or against vegetarianism, 
but since popular interest has been aroused in “ dietetic reform,’ 
there is a general and increasing tendency to eat less meat. The 
custom is growing in many households of substituting more or less 
frequently other dishes for meat, and the question of “ meatless 
dishes ” is one that confronts most housekeepers. When providing 
them it is of the highest importance that these dishes should be 
equivalent in nutriment to those composed of meat for which they 
are substituted, otherwise they do not supply the necessary nourish¬ 
ment. On this account a comprehensive knowledge of food values 
is even more important for the preparation of meatless dishes than 
in the arrangement of the ordinary fare. 

Food Constituents and Food Value of Meatless Dishes. 

1. Whether the single dish or a whole meal is to be meatless or 
not, all necessary food constituents must be present, and, as in the 
ordinary diet, in the right proportions and suitably combined, viz. 

Protein (body-building material), fat carbohydrates (sugars and 
starches) producing heat and energy, and mineral matter, water, 
and vitamins. 

2. In preparing a meatless dish, there is no difficulty as to the 
provision of fat, carbohydrates, and mineral matter, the sources of 
which are plentiful, but the great danger is in not providing the 
necessary amount of body-building material to supply the protein 
of the meat. 

The protein is supplied by : (a) pulse foods, ( b ) by nuts (these 
also contain in addition a large percentage of oil and are very 
nutritive) ; (c) farinaceous products, macaroni, vermicelli, and 

semolina, all of which contain protein, but in a smaller quantity. 
These, with the addition of the important protein and fat-yielding 
foods, milk, butter, cheese, cream, and eggs, supply necessary protein 
in meatless dishes. 

3. The deficiency of fat in pulse, in farinaceous foods, and in 
vegetables, is supplied by the addition of cream, milk, butter, 
cheese, yolk of egg, and oil. 

4. Fresh vegetables and fruits are the chief sources of mineral 
matter and supply certain vitamins. 

5. Suitable combination to supply the proper proportion of 
nutrients is very important, otherwise the dish will have too much 
of one constituent and too little of another, and either lack in 
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nutritive value or in digestibility ; e.g m preparing a dish with a 
foundation of rice (mainly starch) the deficiency of fat and of body¬ 
building material must be supplemented by the use of foods nch 
in these constituents, such as milk, eggs, cheese, butter. 


Constituent . 

Nuts. 

Lentils. 

Semolina. 

Macaroni. 

Rice . 

Protein . 

Fat 

Carbohydrate . 

15-20 

50-60 

9-12 

23 

2 

58 

IO-II 

Less than 

*% 

73 

10 

about 5% 

76 

8 

0-3 

76 


Foods Used for Meatless Dishes. Vegetarians, excepting the most 
rigid, use milk, cream, cheese, butter and eggs veryfreely. either 
alone or as additions to foods of vegetable origin. From these it 
is not difficult to make a variety of nourishing and palatable dishes 

suitable both for ordinary and for vegetarian fare. • , 

(a) Eggs cooked and dressed in various ways : stuffed or curried 
or in fricassees ; in mayonnaise, in salads ; as omelets, plain 

^(6) Farinaceous foods—macaroni—rice, semolina, etc., with 

additions of cheese, eggs, butter, milk, cream. , , Qftnn< - 

(c) Vegetables including pulse—in pies, curries, salads, soups, 

and in mixtures for cutlets, croquettes, etc. 

Preparation and Cooking. These meatless dishes jeqmre as a 
rule a longer time to prepare and more careful attention, e.g. 
compare the baking of a leg of mutton with the preparation and 

““Took pulse, C cereals, and vegetables thoroughly, the latter 
when suitable, by the conservative method to preserve mmeral 
salts and to prevent an increase of bulkiness ; grate nuts finely. 

2 Season and flavour well. Pulse and cereals are insipid in 
flavour?Sd vegetables possess fewer and less powerful “ extractives 

th 3 n Avoid sloppiness and bulkiness, which are frequent faults 
Remember that rice absorbs about five t.mes its own we.ght of 
water in cooking, macaroni and vermicelli absorb about three times 
their weight, vegetables a considerable amount, and pulse in soaking 

and cooking a very large quantity. 

4 Variety is very essential—meatless preparations soon become 

monotonous, thus creating a distaste for this class of food 

5. Serve when suitable with the usual accompaniments to meat- 

fresh vegetables and a gravy or sauce. 

Note Should the dish be required for a strict vegetarian— use 
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vegetable fat for pastry or for frying, vegetable stock and raarmite 

Building up of Recipes for Meatless Dishes. By following and 
adapting the various methods given for dealing with the different 
foods, including those suitable for this purpose, a large variety of 
recipes can be evolved. Space permits to give one only as a type 
of meatless dish, with pulse as its foundation. 


Lentil Cutlets. 

Ingredients. 

\ lb. red lentils. 

1$ oz. butter. 

2 eggs. 

1 dessertspoonful chopped parsley. 
1 teaspoonful minced onion. 

3 oz. mashed potato. 
Bread-crumbs. 

Seasoning. 


For dishing and accompaniments. 
Potato roll or border (see Cutlets, 
page 124). 

£ lb. small grilled tomatoes. 

Brown sauce or gravy made with veget¬ 
able stock or marmite. 


Method, i. Soak lentils overnight in 1 pint of cold boiled water. 
2. Cook them in the water in which they have been steeped, add 
the onion, cook until soft, and beat over the fire until smooth mid 
dry. 3. Add the butter, potato, herbs, parsley, and sufficient 
beaten egg to bind to a smooth stiff paste; season well, if too moist 
add a few crumbs. 4. Shape into cutlets, coat with egg and crumbs 
and fry in deep fat (see Meat Croquettes). 5* Arrange as for 
mutton cutlets on the potato, pour the sauce round, and serve the 
tomatoes separately. 

Note. See Food Value, Preparation and Cooking of Pulse, 
pages 163-164. 


CHAPTER XXX 

bread and cakes 

As the result of the present: ° f f th^hiusewife, even in 

£TS? •'tinted 

a loaf of white bread," whichif understood, 

dough,” may, however, be °\? raised w ith yeast is no difficult 
the preparation of any cake mixture raised w y 

matter. , , • „ : Q * convenience and it is frequently 

As regards cake ma l } cing ’ of the mor e elaborate types of cake, 
cheaper in the end to buy som economy and of extra trouble, 

but putting aside all consideration of economy ■ of ingre dients, 

there is no comparison betwee made cakes an d the bought 

“rie^^FoTAUd^n tl™home-made, plain and well-baked cake 
is a nourishing and wholesome item o o c f individual 

As in all branch*good judgment 
recipes is greatly a matter P \ {rom the simp iest to the most 

and an enormous variety * f ^ v foundation recipes, provided 

elaborate, can be evolved fro mixing ingredients are 

the methods of combining, using and mix g 

understood. . , d and of the simplest cake 

isyr.swis. - »"• 

purposes, but it must be fi: » • Vienna or the best pastry 

and for cakes of a very lig . necessary to dry it to remove 

flour should used ; before sie £ quantity of cornflour or of rice- 

flour"en 

«i^e^ to dour, these cannot 

be used alone. nastrv fresh butter is best for very 

ButUr. As for very' 16 ? ich ^ e to be kept for a considerable 
light mixtures and for cake water to remove the 

time. If salt butter ts used wash y VVn d d flavour in inferior butter 
salt, and dry in a ^“^‘“'^he^^eated If economy is a con- 
become 5 more P ro " ou "f* iner mixtures well clarified beef dripping, 
sideration, use for the pUi i and its flavour is not pleasant; 

mutton fat does not make t bght ^“Vfats. as for plain pastry, 

^le a :xXnt V ;Cho^hold-kes. As margarine contains a 
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larger percentage of water than butter, it is not so suitable for very 
light mixtures. 

Eggs. Must be perfectly fresh; preserved eggs, if good, are quite 
suitable. Always break each egg separately into a basin to avoid 
any risk of adding a stale one. Add one at a time to the other 
ingredients, beating it in well; several added at one time often cause 
a cake mixture to curdle. If this occurs mix in a little flour and the 
curdled appearance will disappear. 

Milk. The addition of too much milk tends to make a cake 
mixture heavy, and gives to a large cake a flat-topped appearance 
when baked. As the proportion of eggs and butter increases, that 
of milk decreases. 

Fruit. It is necessary to wash currants and often sultanas : 
clean the latter and remove the stallp by rubbing them with a 
little flour in a cloth or on a sieve or in a colander. Dry washed 
fruit thoroughly first in a cloth and then in a warm place, and allow 
it to get quite cold before it is used ; warm and wet fruit makes a 
cake heavy. Dip candied peel and crystallized fruit in boiling 
water to remove the sugar, then dry. 

Raising Agents. The lightness of a cake mixture is based upon 
the principle of “ the expansion of gases when heated.” This 
lightness is due to the presence of air, or of carbonic acid gas (carbon 
dioxide), which is introduced into the mixture before it is baked. 

Air is entangled in several ways: by sieving the flour, by adding 
whole beaten eggs, by beating the mixture, and by the addition of 
stiffly-whisked whites of eggs. 

The gas, carbon dioxide, is introduced by various “ raising 
agents,” the principal of which are— 

1. Yeast, which has a fermentative action with the production 
of carbon dioxide. 

2. Baking powder. 

3. Cream of tartar and bicarbonate of soda used separately. 

4. Buttermilk and sour milk with bicarbonate of soda. 

5. Vinegar or lemon juice with bicarbonate of soda. 

Bicarbonate of ammonia is used commercially, but it is apt to 

impart an unpleasant flavour. 

1 . Yeast is a form of plant life consisting of microscopically minute 
cells (see Micro-organic Growth, page 24), its property as a “raising 
agent ” being due to a ferment or enzyme which it contains, the 
process of “ fermentation ” taking place when bread and cakes are 
raised with the yeast. The conditions for the rapid multiplication 
and growth of the yeast cells are gentle heat, about 75 0 to 90° F. 
(the degree of heat required varying with the prevailing temperature), 
moisture and the presence of sugar. If the temperature is allowed 
to vary when fermentation is in progress, this proceeds unevenly ; 
extreme heat kills and cold retards or hinders the growth of the 
cells, hence the great importance of using warm utensils, of warming 
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ingredients to which yeast is added, and of not exposing any yeast 
mixture either to draughts or to a high degree of heat during the 

process of fermentation. ._ 

Fermentative Action of Yeast Upon Flour. Yeast cells require* 
food to feed upon—this is sugar—and the fermentation of dough 
(flour mixed with water) is rendered possible because the presence 
of some sugar in the dough. There is a small quantity of sugar 
in wheaten flour, and more is produced in the dough by the action 
of the enzyme or ferment, termed “ diastase, winch is P rese 
wheaten flour, and this body is able by chemical action to convert 
part of the starch of the flour into sugar (maltose) this provides 
the necessary food for the yeast. To stimulate or to hasten the 
growth and activity of the yeast, it is “ creamed or blended with 
a little sugar, and this is diluted with tepid liquid and added to the 
warm flou?, so. under the conditions of the presence of 
and moisture, the activity of the yeast commences It attacks he 
sugar present in the dough, a chemical action takes place, and the 
sugar Fs fpUt up, carbon dioxide gas and alcohol are produced, and 

the process is termed fermentation. ,, . , 

As fermentation proceeds, the gas collects in smal bubbles 

throughout the dough, these expand with the heat, and cause it 
to swell and to rise. When the dough or cake mixture is put mto 
the oven, the alcohol, which is very volatile. « driven off by he 
heat and the gas bubbles expand, which results in the further 
expansion of the loaf or cake. Meanwhile the loaf or cake sets 
and becomes firm, and the texture becomes porous or spongy, which 

is due to the cavities left by the gas as it passes off rprman 

Three Kinds of Yeast. Of the three “Compressed or German 
Yeast” "Brewer's Yeast,” and Dried Yeast, the first is the 
most ^convenient and most reliable to use Yeast must be perfeedy 
fresh; it does not keep weU, and spoi s quickly in close or hot 
weather • if stale the fermentation is not so rapid, and the flavour 
of the bread is unpleasant. This is caused by other fermentations 

taking place, the result of impurities in le ye • easilv 

has a nleasant smeU is of a pale greyish colour, crumbles easily 

and “ creams 1 ’ readiiy with sugar. The quantity of yeast required 
depends upon several conditions ; the larger-the amount of yeast 
the shorter the time required for rising, but if too much is used the 
bread is very “ crumbly.” and the flavour not so pleasant. The 
liquid added to yeast must be only lukewarm, the teHiperature most 
favourable to its growth. If too hot the yeast is killed. If the 
yeast does not “ cream ” readily (see Method of Making White 
Bread), it is not fresh : this is the most certain test of freshness. 

Proportions of Yeast to Flour. 

1 OZ. yeast is sufficient to raise flour up to 3* lbs. 


2 OZ. 
$ oz. 


* r 


* • 


t 9 


• • 


f » 


* * 


any quantity below i lb. 
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2. Baking Powder consists of an acid (cream of tartar or tartaric 
acid), and an alkali (bicarbonate of soda), used in the proportion 
of twice the amount of acid to alkali, with the addition of some 
starchy ingredient such as ground rice, which absorbs any moisture 
and also prevents the baking powder from getting lumpy. Hence 
t he reason for keeping baking powder closely covered. Imme¬ 
diately it is moistened the alkali and acid combine to form a salt, 
and the gas, carbonic acid gas, is given off. For this reason add 
baking powder with the last tablespoonful of flour, and at the last to 
very light mixtures. Also mix and handle scones and cakes containing 
much baking powder, or its equivalent, very quickly, and put at 
once into the oven before the gas has had time to work through 
the mixture and to escape. Tartaric acid is double the strength 
of cream of tartar, therefore when used, it and bicarbonate of soda 
must be in equal proportions ; the advantage of cream of tartar 
is that hardly any gas is generated before heat is applied, and its 
lightening power is consequently greater. 

Too much baking powder makes small cakes and biscuits dry, 
and gives to large plain cakes a disagreeable flat taste. This is due 
to the residue of tartrate of soda which is left after the action of 
the baking powder has ceased. 

Proportions of Baking Powder to Flour. 

For plain mixtures (scones, etc.) i teaspoonful to £ lb. flour when fat is 
A that of the flour. 

For richer mixtures $ teaspoonful to 4 lb. flour when fat is $ that of the flour. 

For rich mixtures usually none. 

Home-made Baking Powder. Ingredients. 4 oz. cream of tartar, 
2 oz. bier rbonate of soda, 2 oz. rice flour. 

Dry each ingredient, crush out lumps with a rolling pin, mix 
well together, and rub twice through a fine hair sieve. Store in 
air-tight tins in a dry place. To test put a very little in a glass and 
add a little water. If fresh the baking powder will effervesce 
vigorously. 

3. Cream of Tartar and Bicarbonate of Soda. These are used 
separately, the lightening power being relatively greater than when 
incorporated with rice Hour as in baking powder, hence their use 
for making scones rise rapidly. Great care is necessary to mix 
them thoroughly with the flour. 

Proportions. 2 parts of cream of tartar to 1 of bicarbonate of 
soda. Soda in excess imparts an unpleasant soapy flavour and a 
dark colour to scone mixtures. 

4. Buttermilk and Sour Milk with Bicarbonate of Soda. Sour 
milk need never be wasted, it is excellent for scones. The lactic 
acid in the milk reacts upon the bicarbonate of soda, and carbonic 
acid gas is given off. When using buttermilk or sour milk for 
mixing, reduce the cream of tartar by half. 
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5. Vinegar, with bicarbonate of soda, is often used for a plain 
mixture, the egg being omitted. 

1 tablespoonful vinegar to \ lb. flour. 

£ teaspoonful bicarbonate of soda. 

Bicarbonate of ammonia is used commercially by confectioners, 
but the flavour of cakes made with it is apt to be unpleasant. 

Classification of Cake Mixtures. According to the ingredients 
used, their character and method of combination with other 
ingredients, they may be for convenience grouped as : 

1. Those in which fat is one of the principal ingredients, the 
proportion varying with the type and richness of the mixture. The 
fat may be added by three different methods— 

(а) By rubbing it into the flour when a comparatively small 
proportion of fat to flour is used, as in scone and other simple 
mixtures. 

(б) By creaming the fat with the sugar. By this method a 
larger proportion of fat can be more easily and thoroughly 
incorporated than by rubbing it into the flour, this method being 
used for rich fruit and Madeira cake mixtures. 

(c) By melting the fat. In gingerbread and parkin mixtures 
the fat with the sweetening agents, sugar and the heavy liquid 
treacle or syrup, are heated together, and by so doing all are 
more readily and evenly mixed with the other ingredients. 

2. Those of a very light and spongy texture, such as spongecakes, 
Genoese pastry, and Swiss roll. In these (except Genoese pastry) 
butter is entirely omitted, and the quantity of sugar exceeds that 
of the flour, which ingredient is small in quantity in proportion to 
the number of eggs used, to which these sponge-like mixtures owe 

their lightness. The eggs are added by : 

(а) Whisking the whole eggs with the sugar, as for spongecake 
and Genoese pastry, which is the most common method. 

(б) Whisking the whites separately and adding to the whisked 

yolks and sugar. 

(c) Making a syrup with the sugar and water, and whisking 
the eggs with the syrup as in the preparation of some spongecake 

mixtures. _ . 

3 * Yeast cake mixtures, the foundation of which is ordinary 
dough, to which milk, eggs, butter, and fruit may be added, as 
for Vienna bread, doughnuts, savarin, Yorkshire teacakes, etc. 

4. Those in which whisked white of egg with a large proportion 
of sugar are the characteristic ingredients, yolks of eggs are omitted 
and flour used in a very small quantity. Such include meringues, 
coco-nut pyramids, and macaroons. 

5 . Cakes for which choux pastry is used as a foundation, e.g. Eclairs. 

6 . Biscuits which are characterized by their dryness and crispness, 
and by the absence of, or very small quantity of butter except in 
the fancy sweet, or wine variety. 
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Average Proportions of Chief Ingredients in Typical Cake Mixtures. 
Note. Quantities given in ounces except when otherwise 


specified. 


Ingredient. 

Scone 

Mixtures. 

Plain 
Mixtures 
for small 
and large 
cakes. 

Richer. 

Very 

Rich. 

Ginger¬ 

bread. 

Short¬ 

bread. 

Sponge¬ 

cake. 

Flour 

8 

8 

8 

8 

12 

6 

i 4 

Fats 


3 

4-5 

8 

4 

4 


Sugar 

£-1 teasp. 

3 

4-5 

8 

4 

2 

2 

Eggs 


1 

2-3 

4-5 

2 

■ ■ ■ 

2 

Milk 

1 gill 

1 gill 

A little 

— 

2 tablesp. 

— 


Fruit 

None or 

1 oz. 

2-3 

4-5 

8 




Candied Peel . 

None or 
\ oz. 

i-ij 

2 

3-4 




T reacle . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

*— 

1 

Baking Powder 

1 teasp. 

i teasp. 

$ teasp. 

“ 





Allow 1 tcaspoonful gTound ginger to £ lb. flour. 

1 dessertspoonful caraway seeds ,, „ 

,, 2 J to 3 oz. coco-nut .... 

,, 1 teaspoonful cream of tartar and 4 teaspoonful bicarbonate of 

soda to | lb. flour. 

Necessary Preliminary Preparations. Before the actual mixing 
is commenced all utensils and requisites should be at hand, ingre¬ 
dients weighed out and prepared, attention given to have the oven 
in readiness and cake tins lined or greased according to require¬ 
ments. This is particularly necessary when preparing cake mixtures 
made with baking powder, or to which white of egg has been added, 
and which must go in to the oven immediately they are mixed. 

Preparation of Cake Tins. For plain mixtures the tins need only 
be greased, but for those which are delicate and light in texture, 
and for rich cakes, they should be lined with paper greased with 
clarified butter. This prevents discoloration and burning. 

(ai Plat Puking Tins for rockcakes, scones, and similar mixtures: 
grease lightly or dredge with flour. 

(b) Small Cake Tins for Light Mixtures. Grease lightly with 
“ clarified butter ’ : they may also be dusted with flour and sugar. 

( c ) Spongecake l ins. When using a large tin or mould, tie a 
double band of paper round the outside to protect the mixture as 
it rises; the paper should be broad enough to extend 3 to 4 in. above 
the top. Brush over the inside of the tin and the paper with clarified 
butter, and coat with the sugar and flour. 

Coating for Spongecake Tins. Sieve together an equal quantity 
(1 tablespoonful) of castor sugar and one of flour. 
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Put the coating into the greased tin, turning the tin round and 
round until it is evenly coated, invert tin and shake it to remove 
what does not adhere. This coating gives a crisp and smooth 
appearance to the outside of the spongecake. Small id. spongecake 
tins are coated in the same way. 

To Line a Round Cake Tin. For lining use a double thickness of 
white kitchen paper, but for a rich cake, which is 3 or 4 hours in 
the oven, 3 or 4 thicknesses are necessary. Cut 2 rounds of paper 
the size of the tin and grease with clarified butter, also a double 
band of paper 2 or 3 in. broader than the depth of the tin, and an 
inch or two longer than its circumference. Fold over one of its 
edges to the depth of 1 in., make a sharp crease, unfold, and grease, 
then cut the narrow part up to the crease, the cuts being about 1 in. 



Notched Band of Paper for Lining Tin Tin Lined with Paper 

Fig. 92.—How to Line a Round Cake Tin 


apart. Line the tin smoothly with the band of paper, let the ends 
closely overlap and the notched part lie flat on the bottom of the 
tin, then place the greased rounds in the bottom. 

For a very rich cake a lining of brown paper next to the tin 

prevents it from catching so readily. 

To Line a Baking Sheet for Swiss roll, etc. Use one thickness of 
paper, fit it well into the tin by snipping it at the corners and grease. 



Fig. 93.—Swiss Roll Tin Lined with Pai-er 


To Clarify Butter for Greasing Tins. This is to remove the salt. 
Heat the butter in a small pan until it smokes slightly, allow 
it to stand until it ceases to bubble, remove the scum, and strain 
the liquid butter gently off, leaving the sediment at the bottom 
of the pan. 

In cake making certain methods of blending and of preparing 
ingredients are constantly used, such as— 

1. Creaming Butter and Sugar. Put the butter into a basin, and 
with a wooden spoon work or beat it until it is of a creamy con¬ 
sistency ; for a large quantity use the hand, and in cold weather 
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it may be necessary to slightly warm the basin or the butter before 
using it, but it must not be allowed to become “ oily” ; this makes 
a cake heavy. Sieve the sugar, add to the butter, and work to¬ 
gether until the mixture is white and creamy in appearance and 
falls lightly from the spoon. Thorough creaming of the butter 
and sugar is essential to the lightness of a mixture in which fat 
is added by this method. 

2. Creaming of Yolks and Sugar. Work the sieved sugar and the 
yolks together with a wooden spoon until the mixture becomes 
pale in colour and light and frothy. When whisking whole eggs 
and sugar together, whisk the former a little first, by so doing 
greater bulk is obtained. (Genoese pastry.) 

3. Whipping Whites of Eggs. For the whites to come up well, 
the eggs must be perfectly fresh; coolness also contributes largely 
towards good results. For this reason keep the eggs cool before 
use, whisk in a cool place if possible, use perfectly clean, dry, and 



Fig. 94.—Wire Egg Whisk 


cool utensils, and add a pinch of salt to the whites, this slightly 
lowers the temperature. Separate the white carefully from the 
yolk, the presence of any of the latter prevents the former from 
whipping satisfactorily. If one or two whites only are required, 
put them on a plate, and with a light horizontal and upward 
movement of the hand, using a round bladed knife, whip them with 
steady strokes until they are white and stiff enough to adhere to 
the plate when it is inverted. For a larger quantity use a clean, 
dry whisk. When sufficiently whisked the whites will adhere to the 
basin when inverted, or to the whisk without dropping off. 

To Whip Cream. Cream to which preservatives are added does 
not whip as readily as that fresh from the dairy. Keep cream 
for whipping cool, and use clean, dry, and cool utensils. For a 
small quantity use a fork, for a larger amount a whisk. Whip more 
slowly as the cream begins to thicken, at that stage it thickens 
very rapidly, and if over-whipped it loses its smooth texture. 
Flavour and sweeten when the required stiffness is reached. If these 
additions are made at the commencement the cream is apt to 
curdle. For piping, the cream should be stiff enough to stand up 
in little points when the whisk is drawn up and out. 

General Directions. Successful results in cake making depend upon 
accuracy as to details in method and of measurement of ingredients. 
This refers particularly to those which are used in small quantities, 
such as raising agents, and flavourings ; upon the mixing and 
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consistency, and finally upon the baking ; for a cake, like pastry, is 
often spoiled in the oven. 

1. Mixing, (a) Thorough blending of fat, when used, with the 
other ingredients. 

(6) Careful mixing of baking powder, cream of tartar, and ot 
bicarbonate of soda with the flour and other ingredients. 

(c) Addition of fruit at the last. If dredged with a little of the 
weighed flour, it does not stick together, mixes more readily and 
evenly with the other ingredients, and does not sink to the bottom. 

{d) When adding flour to a very light mixture fold it in as lightly 
as possible with an iron spoon, avoid beating a cake after the flour 
is added, this makes it heavy. 

{&) Fill cake tins two-thirds full, let the mixture sink down well into 
the tin ; make a hole with the spoon in the centre of a large cake, this 
prevents it from rising in a high point in the centre while baking. 

2. Consistency of Mixture, (a) For scones and small cakes such 
as rockcakes, which are not baked in tins, the mixture should be 
just stiff enough to handle, then, provided the heat is correct, the 
cakes should neither lose their shape nor spread much on the tin. 

(6) A plain mixture baked in a large tin should not be slack, but 
j ust stiff enough to require a slight shake for it to drop from the spoon. 

(c) Rich mixtures for large cakes should be of the consistency 
of a thick batter, and should be soft enough to pour from the mixing 
basin into the tin. 

3. Baking. Careful and continuous attention to the oven is 
very necessary ; as a rule it is easier to regulate the heat and to 
maintain an even temperature in a gas oven. When baking a 
cake, as for pastry and for the same reason, the oven should, if 
possible, be used for that purpose only. 

(.1) It is most important that the oven should be at the right 
heat required for the particular type of cake, when it is put in and 
that a steady heat should be maintained during the time necessary 
to allow the mixture to rise and to set, so that it may be cooked 
through to the centre. A moderate steady heat is the average 
temperature which most cake mixtures require, but the degree of 
heat and the time in the oven depend upon the texture and type. 
If the oven is too hot when the cake goes in, it quickly browns on 
the surface, a crust forms, and as the mixture expands and rises, 
which it does rapidly, it breaks through the crust and spoils the 
appearance of the cake. If carefully baked, the surface of a large 
cake should be almost flat. If the oven is too cool, the mixture 
rises, but the heat is insufficient to set it, and it flows over the sides 
of the tin or tins. Place cakes on the centre of the oven shelf and 
on a middle shelf, the heat there being more uniform. 

For Small Cakes, Scones, etc., which require a short time to 
cook, rather a hotter oven is required, an upper shelf being suitable. 

Richer and Softer Fruit Mixtures. Put these into a moderately 
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quick oven at first, otherwise the fruit sinks to the bottom before 
the mixture has set, then reduce the heat or remove the cake to a 
cooler shelf. Cakes which contain a large amount of sugar easily 
bum. Large ones require careful watching. 

( b) Time for cooking. For scones and small cakes this varies 
from 12 or 15 minutes to 20 and 30 minutes. For cakes made with 
a foundation of i lb. of flour and baked in one tin ij to ij hours. 

For a rich cake a longer time is necessary. The heat should be 
very considerably reduced during the last hour in the oven to allow 
the cake to “ soak," that is, to cook through. 

(c) Avoid slamming the oven door, open and close it gently. 
An inrush of cold air checks the rising, and may cause the mixture, 
if it is a very light one, to rise unevenly. Moving or shaking a large 
cake before it has set will cause it to sink in the centre. Avoid, if 
possible, opening the oven door for at least 5 minutes after small 
cakes have been put in. and for 15 to 20 minutes when richer and 
larger cakes are being baked. 

(d) Test when done. Small cakes are just firm to the touch when 
lightly pressed with the finger, and if light in colour they should 
be evenly coloured on all surfaces. To test a large cake, heat a 
bright skewer and run it into the centre of the cake ; if it comes out 
quite clean and bright the cake is cooked : running a cold knife into 
a hot cake is apt to make it sad. A large rich cake shrinks from 
the sides of the tin when it is cooked. 

{e) Cooling. Before removing cakes from the tins, let them 
stand for a minute or two, then turn on to a cake rack or wire sieve 
in a tilted position so that the air may circulate round and the 
moisture evaporate; if allowed to cool in a draught, or in a very 
cold place, cakes are apt to be heavy. 

(/) Never store until perfectly cold, then put into airtight, dry 
tins. Wrap a large rich cake in greaseproof paper. Biscuits lose 
their crispness if kept in the same tin as cakes. 

WHITE DREAD 

Proportions for a Quartern Loaf. 

3I lb. flour. 1 tcaspoonful castor sugar. 

3 j teaspoonfuls salt. ij pints tepid water. 

I o z. yeast. 

Method. 1. Sieve the flour and salt into a warm basin and 
place it near the fire to heat it slightly. 

2. Cream the yeast and sugar together in a warm basin, that is, 
work them together with the back of a wooden spoon until liquid, 
add the tepid water. Tepid water consists of 1 part of boiling water 
and 2 parts of cold water. 

3. Make a well in the centre of the flour, strain the yeast and 
water into it, and sprinkle a little flour over the liquid. This 
accelerates activity of yeast. 
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4. Cover the basin with a cloth and put it to rise in a warm place, 
protected from a draught, for about 20 minutes until .the surface 
is covered with bubbles, which should be if the yeast is fresh and 
fermentation vigorous ; the length of time depends upon the 
temperature. This process is termed “ setting the sponge." A 
quick method, when using a small quantity of flour, is to omit the 
process of “ setting the sponge." Mix all the flour with the liquid, 
knead thoroughly to distribute the yeast, form into a loaf, and leave 
in a warm place until it has risen to double its original size, then bake. 

5. Mix in all the flour with the hand, adding more tepid water 
if necessary, one flour being more absorbent than others, the dough 
must be firm but elastic. 

6. Knead lightly but thoroughly, this is to distribute the yeast 
evenly throughout the dough. If sufficiently kneaded at this stage 
the dough should not adhere to the fingers, and the baked loaf will 
be of uniform texture, full of tiny holes of equal size, and not 
permeated with large ones. 

7. Put back into the warmed floured basin, make two transverse 
cuts across the surface, cover and leave it in a warm place for 
another i£ to ij hours until well risen, the dough should then be 
twice its original size. Covering the dough during “ sponging ” 
and " rising ” prevents evaporation from the surface. If the dough 
is allowed to get too hot during this stage the surface becomes dry 
and cracked, and the loaf is close in parts and has dark streaks. 

8. Turn on to a floured board and knead “ lightly ” to dis¬ 
tribute the gas evolved evenly through the dough ; over-kneading 
expels the gas and makes the dough close ; if insufficiently kneaded 
the loaf will be perforated with large holes irregularly distributed. 

9. Divide into two. Fill the bread tins, which should be warm 
and floured, two-thirds full with the dough, press it well into the 
corners, and set in a warm place away from draughts to " prove " 
for 15 minutes. This is necessary to continue the fermentative 
action which has been retarded by removal from warmth and by 
kneading. When the dough has risen to the top of the tins, or has 
increased by one-third of its bulk, it is ready for the oven. If 
over-proved the bread is sour and coarse in texture, and if greatly 
over-proved the bubbles of gas expand until they break through 
the dough and it collapses, a heavy loaf being the result. 

Note. Dough which is shaped and not baked in tins must be 
rather stifl'er; prove shaped loaves for the same time on warm 
floured baking sheets. For cottage loaves, shape a small and a 
large round, place the smaller on the top of the larger, and run the 
floured handle of a wooden spoon through the centre. 

10. Baking. Put bread into a quick oven (about' 450° F.) at 
first, this stops the further growth of the yeast. When well risen 
and slightly browned, reduce the heat and put on a cooler shelf 
so that the loaf may cook through to the centre. 
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The time depends upon the size of the loaf. For a half-quartern 
loaf allow about x hour to i* hours, for small loaves and rolls less 

'^“sufficiently baked the bread should be light in 
weight and well risen, with a cnsp and nicely browned crust, 
and^when tapped sharply on the side it should ring with a hollov 

SO “ d Remove from the tins at once, place the loaf on its side on 


Brown Bread. 

Proportions. 

14 oz. wholemeal flour. 

14 oz. wheaten flour. 

x j teaspoonfuls salt. 

i oz. yeast. 

£ teaspoonful castor sugar. 

$ pint tepid water, or milk 
and water. 

Method. Fine, coarse, or 
medium wholemeal may be 
used, a lighter loaf is made 
with half wheaten and half 
wholemeal flour, and the 
bread may be made by 
setting a sponge, or by the 
following method without a 
sponge. 

I. Sieve flour and salt into ,, 

a warm basin, add the wholemeal: cream the yeast and sugar, add 
the tepid liquid, strain this into the flour. 2 Mix and knead 
thoroughly until smooth. 3. Set to rise for 1 our * ® . 

slightly on a floured board. 4. Form into two loaves and put into 
warm floured tins, “ prove " in a warm place for 15 minutes. 5- Bake 
in a hot oven for about 45 minutes. 



By courtesy ©/ Messrs. Arnold 6r Company 

Fig. 97.— Diagrammatic Repre¬ 
sentation of the Composition of 

a Loaf 


“Unfermented” or Baking Powder Bread. 

i ik i teaspoonful salt. 

1 large teaspoonful baking powder. Milk or water. 

Method. 1. Sieve flour, salt, and baking powder together. 2. 
Add sufficient liquid to mix to a soft dough 3. Handle as quickly 
as possible, shape neatly and turn on to a floured baking tray. 4. 

Bake in a hot oven for 30 minutes. 

Note This is not as digestible as fermented bread, but it is 
useful ffi an emergency, and is a pleasant change to bread raised 

with yeast. 
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RICHER DOUGH MIXTURES 

Such are Vienna bread, Yorkshire teacakes, buns, savarin, arid 
others; these are enriched with butter, eggs and also fruit, which 
in a very rich mixture such as savarin or in a bun mixture are 
beaten into the dough after it has risen. The richer the dough, 
the softer it is and the longer it takes to rise. Being less tenacious 
than a plain dough, large bubbles of gas are less likely to collect, 
and for this reason it requires less kneading. The mixture is worked 
well with the hand or beaten with a wooden spoon in the basin 
until it no longer sticks to the hands or basin. 




Vienna Bread. 

t lb. Vienna flour. 1 teaspoonful castor sugar. 

1 oz. butter. } oz. compressed yeast. 

1 teaspoonful salt. } pint milk. 

I Cgg. 

Method. 1. Sieve flour and salt into a warm basin and rub in 
the butter. 2. Cream the yeast and sugar, warm the milk, add the 
beaten egg and mix with the yeast, strain into the flour, mix and 
beat to a smooth dough with the hand, or large wooden spoon, until 
the dough leaves the sides of the basin clean. 3. Cut dough across 
the top, cover with a cloth, and set to rise in a warm place for about 
1 hour. 4. Turn on to a floured board, knead lightly, and form 
into fancy shapes, rolls, twists, horseshoes, etc. For a horseshoe, 
roll out the dough to about * in. in thickness and cut it into the 
triangular pieces as in Fig 98 (a). Take the corners B and C and 
roll each piece up so that the point .4 turns over as in Fig. 98 (6). 
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5. Put the bread on a greased and floured tin, and set it to “ prove ” 
in a warm place for 15 minutes. 6. Brush over with beaten egg 
and bake in a quick oven for about 20 minutes ; when sufficiently 
baked the rolls should be nicely browned and feel light. 

YORKSHIRE TEACAKES 

12 oz. flour. I oz. butter. 

f, teaspoonful salt. * egg- 

i oz. yeast. g‘Us of milk. 

1 teaspoonful castor sugar. 

Method. 1. Sieve flour and salt into a warm basin and heat 
slightly. 2. Melt the butter in a small pan, add the milk, and warm 
till tepid. 3. Cream sugar and yeast in a warm basin. 4. Beat 
the egg, add the tepid milk and mix it with the yeast. 5. Strain 
this into the flour and beat well with the hand. 6. Turn on to 
a floured board, divide into two pieces, knead each until smooth 
into a round and drop into greased tins or rings. 7. Cover and 
keep in a warm place until the dough has well risen. 8. Bake in 
a hot oven for about 15 minutes, brush over with beaten egg or 
with milk and sugar immediately upon removal from the oven. 

SA VARIN 

1 lb. Vienna flour. * gih milk. 

1 oz. yeast. 4 e 8g®- 

J teaspoonful castor sugar. 4 oz. butter. 

Method. 1. Grease a border mould and dust with rice flour. 
2. Cream yeast and sugar in a warm basin, warm the milk and add 
to the yeast. 3. Sieve flour into a warm basin, strain the liquid 
into the centre of the flour, mix well and beat until the mixture 

no longer sticks to the fingers. 4- Put in a , warm P lace and ^ ave 
until it is twice its original size. 5. Beat in the eggs, one at a time 
and the butter in small pieces, working all well together. 6. Fill 
the mould three parts full, leave in a warm place until the mixture 
has risen to the top. 7. Bake in a moderate oven for 45 minutes, 

then turn out on to a sieve or rack. 

To dish Pierce the savarin in several places with a skewer, 
pour a good syrup over it, fill the centre with preserved fruit and 
decorate with split blanched almonds. 

SCONE MIXTURES 

Characteristic. The small amount of fat. 

Essential to Lightness. Rapid mixing to a “ soft” dough, quick 
and light handling, and baking at once in a quick oven to avoid 
the escape of the gas through the dough. 
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Afternoon Tea Scones. 

Jib. flour. ij oz. butter. 

J teaspoonful salt. Milk, about 1 gill. 

1 teaspoonful baking powder. 

Method. 1. Sieve flour with salt and baking powder. 2. Rub 
in butter, mix the dry ingredients with sufficient milk to form a 
soft dough. 3. Turn on to a floured board, work rapidly and very 
lightly with the hands to free dough from cracks. 4. Roll out to 
$ in. in thickness, stamp into small rounds, and place on a slightly 
greased baking tin. 5. Brush over the tops with milk to glaze, and 
bake in a quick oven for 8 to 10 minutes. 

Variations 

1. Currant or Sultana Scones. Same ingredients and proportions 
with addition of 1 oz. sugar and 2 oz. sultanas or currants. Form 
dough into a round about £ in. thick, flatten slightly, place on a 
tin, cut across with a sharp floured knife into 4 or 6 divisions, bake 
for 15 minutes. 

2. Wholemeal Scones. Use half wheaten flour and half wholemeal. 
Shape as for currant scones, and bake for 15 to 20 minutes. 

3. Soda Scones. Same ingredients and proportions as for after¬ 
noon tea scones. For the baking powder substitute 1 teaspoonful 
cream of tartar, and J teaspoonful bicarbonate of soda. If sour 
milk or buttermilk is used for mixing, reduce the quantity of 
cream of tartar by half. Stamp out into small rounds or shape 
into one large round, and cut into 4, and either bake in a quick 
oven or on a slightly greased girdle till well risen and a light brown 
on the under side, then turn gently and cook on the other side until 
the centre is dry. 

FRUIT AND MADEIRA CAKE MIXTURES 

For these the butter is added by the two methods of 

(а) Rubbing it into the flour for plain mixtures, when the quantity 
of butter is less than half that of the flour. 

(б) Creaming the butter with the sugar for richer mixtures, when 
the weight of butter is equal to or exceeds half that of flour. 

Plain mixtures which are baked in a single tin or in little heaps 
on a tin should be fairly stiff, richer ones with a larger proportion 
of butter and eggs should be of the consistency of a thick batter. 
The quantities given in the recipes are average proportions for 
typical mixtures, which may be varied by different additions, e.g. 
sultanas, raisins, currants, candied peei, glace cherries, ginger, 
coco-nut, caraway seeds, almonds, spice, ground ginger, lemon 
rind, and essences. 
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Plain Fruit Cake (Currant). 

8 oz. flour. 3 sugar. 

3 oz fat 2 to 3 oz. currants. 

1 teaspoonful baking powder. i teaspoonful mixed spice (optional). 

1 e gg_ 1 gill milk (about). 

Method. 1. Prepare oven and ingredients, grease cake tins. 

2. Sieve flour with baking powder and spice, beat egg with the milk. 

3. Rub fat into the flour, add sugar and fruit. 4. Mix the dry 
ingredients thoroughly with the milk and egg to rather a stiff con¬ 
sistency, the mixture should just fall off the spoon when shaken 
5. Fill the greased tin three parts full. 6. Place on a baking sheet 
and bake in a quick oven for about 1* to 1* hours, reducing the heat 
after the first 30 minutes. 7. Test if done and cool as directed. 


Some Variations. 

{a) Seed cake, for currants substitute * oz. caraway seeds. 

(6) Coco-nut, 2 to 3 oz. and more sugar. 

(c) Rockcakes. Mix to a stiffer consistency and with two forks 
place the mixture in rough heaps on a greased baking sheet Bake 
in a quick oven for 12 to 15 minutes. Instead of currants substitute 
coco-nut, caraway seeds, sultanas, or lemon rind. 


Moderately Rich Mixture (Sultana). 


8 oz. flour. 

4 oz. butter. 

4 oz. sugar. 

4 teaspoonful baking powder. 


4 oz. fruit. 

2 oz. candied peel. 

2 e 88 s - . . 

Grated lemon rind to flavour. 

Milk if necessary. 


Method. 1. Line a tin with greased paper (see Directions for 
Lining Tin, page 268). shred candied peel, prepare fruit and sieve 
flour. 2. Cream the butter and sugar, beat in each egg separately 
3. Stir in the sieved flour, reserving 1 tablespoonful, add fruit and 
lemon rind, lastly the baking powder mixed with the tablcspoonful 
of flour, add a little milk if the mixture is too stiff. 4. I ut in the 
lined tin. bake for about 1* hours, reducing the heat after the mixture 

has set. 5. Cool as directed. 


Rich Fruit Mixture. 

IO OZ. flour. 2 <>*• peek 

6 oz. butter. 3 large eggs. 

6 oz. sugar. 1 oz. almonds. 

6 oz. sultanas. 

Method 1. Cream the butter and sugar, beat in the eggs, each 
one separately, add the flour and lastly the fruit and almonds. 
3. Put in a tin lined with greased paper. 4. Bake for about 7 .\ 
hours. After the mixture has set, reduce the heat and cover with a 
paper when necessary. 
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Madeira Cake Mixture. 

8 oz. flour. Grated rind of 1 lemon. 

5 oz. butter. Slice of citron peel. 

5 oz. castor sugar. 1 teaspoonful baking powder. 

4 «ggs. 

Method. 1. Cream the butter with the sugar, add the eggs one 
at a time, beating them in well, stir in the flour very lightly, then 
add the lemon rind and the baking powder mixed with a table¬ 
spoonful of the weighed flour. The consistency should not be 
as soft as for a rich fruit cake. 2. Put the mixture into the lined 
tin, dredge the top with castor sugar and bake in a moderate oven 
for ih hours. After the cake has been in the oven for about 20 

A# 

minutes, and when the surface of the cake is set (not before) lightly 
place the citron on the top. When cooked, the centre of the cake 
should feel firm. Test with a heated bright skewer. 

Some Variations. 

1. Cornflour Cake. 

6 oz. cornflour. 3 eggs. 

2 oz. flour. 1 teaspoonful baking powder. 

6 oz. castor sugar. Vanilla or lemon essence. 

6 oz. butter. 

Follow method for Madeira cake. 

2. Chocolate Cake. 

4 oz. flour. £ teaspoonful baking powder. 

3 oz. grated chocolate. 3 eggs. 

3 oz - castor sugar. Vanilla essence. 

3 oz. butter. 

Follow method for Madeira cake. Dissolve chocolate slowly in a 
basin over hot water, add to the creamed sugar and butter. 

Notf.. Bake these mixtures in a large tin or in small ones. 

SHORTBREAD (Butter Rubbed in) 

4 oz. flour. 4 oz. butter. 

- oz. rice Hour. 2 oz. castor sugar. 

Me.hoJ. i. Sieve the flour and rice flour and sugar into a basin 
and rub in the butter, working all together with the hand until 
the consistency of the mixture is that of short pastry. 2. Press 
it into a shortbread mould or form it into a neat round shape with 
the hand, place it on a greased and papered tin, and prick the top 
well. 3. Bake in a hot oven until it begins to colour, then reduce 
the heat and cook until it is crisp and nicely coloured, the time 
required is about 1 hour. 

The mixture can be rolled out thinly and stamped into small 
rounds and baked. 
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GINGERBREAD {Fat Melted and Added) 

12 oz. flour. £ teaspoonful bicarbonate of soda. 

8 oz treacle. teaspoonfuls ground ginger. 

4 oz. brown sugar. 4 gill milk. 

4 oz. butter or dripping. 2 eggs (small). 

2 oz. candied peel. 

Method. 1. Sieve flour, ginger, and soda, and shred peel finely 
and add to flour. 2. Heat butter, sugar, and treacle in a small 
pan gently until dissolved. 3. Add the treacle, well beaten eggs 
and milk to the flour and mix thoroughly. 4. Pour the mixture 
into a tin lined with a greased paper, and bake in a moderate oven 
for about i£ hours. 

Note. Almonds and preserved ginger may be added to the 
mixture to vary it. As gingerbread must bake slowly, bicarbonate 
of soda, which acts slowly is used with the syrup. 

SPONGECAKES AND SPONGE-LIKE MIXTURES 

Spongecakes. 

2 eggs. Grated lemon rind. 

2 oz. castor sugar. 1 4 oz - fine flour - 

Method. 1. Prepare tins as directed for spongecakes (see page 
268). 2. Dry the flour for a few minutes in a moderate oven, then 

sieve. 3. Beat the eggs and sugar in a basin over hot water until 
frothy, if too hot the mixture becomes sticky and heavy. 4. Stir 
in the sieved flour with the lemon rind, if used, lightly. 5. Half 
fill the tins and dredge the tops of the spongecakes with castor 
sugar, this to give a crisp, smooth appearance. 6. Bake in a mod¬ 
erate oven for about 20 minutes until firm to the touch and slightly 
coloured. 7. To remove from the tin, run the point of a knife 
round the edge of the tin, lightly tap it on the table and turn the 
spongecakes on to a sieve. 

Note. If a larger quantity of the mixture is made, use a large 
tin or mould and prepare as directed, dredge the top with sugar, 
and bake in a moderate oven for about J hour. 

Swiss Roll. 

I gill flour. 3 eggs. 

1 gill castor sugar. 1 tablespoonful hot water 

4 teaspoonful baking powder. 2 to 3 tablespoonfuls warm jam. 

Method. Line a Swiss roll tin with kitchen paper as directed 
(see Lining Cake Tins, page 269). A warped tin or an uneven 
ovenshelf causes the mixture to spread unevenly, and not to be 
of uniform thickness when baked. 

1. Sieve flour and baking powder. 2. Cream the yolks with 
the sugar, whip whites stiffly. 3 - Add the flour to the yolks, then 
the hot water, its addition makes the mixture lighter and, not being 
so likely to crack, it rolls more easily, fold in the whites very lightly 
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with an iron spoon. 4. Pour the mixture into the prepared tin, 
spread it evenly with a knife, if more than £ inch thick it does not 
roll well, if it is thin at the sides the mixture is apt to become crisp 
and it cracks in rolling. 5. Bake in a moderate oven for about 
15 minutes. 6. Turn on to a sugared paper with a damp cloth 
beneath it, this assists in the rolling. Trim the edges with a sharp 
knife, spread quickly with the warm jam, hold one end of the 
paper and roll it up quickly, press the paper round it for a few 
seconds, this keeps the roll a round shape. 7. Place on a pastry 
rack to cool and dredge with sugar. 

Note. This is also used in a variety of ways for sweet dishes. 



Fig. 90.—Rolling up a Swiss Roll 


GENOESE PASTRY 

This is a richer sponge mixture, a considerable portion of butter 
being an ingredient ; it is used as a foundation for fancy iced cakes 
or as a richer mixture for Swiss roll. 

4 oz. castor sugar. 3 oz. Vienna flour. 

•4 c t>P s 3 oz. butter. 

Method. 1. Prepare a shallow baking tin as for Swiss roll. 2. 
Warm the flour, sieve it, and clarify the butter. 3. Whisk the eggs 
slightly, then add sugar and whisk together over a pan of hot water 
for about 20 minutes and until the mixture is thick and frothy, but 
not sticky (which is caused by over-heating), then remove and whisk 
again until cool. 4. Mix in the butter and flour gradually and 
quickly, adding them alternately to the eggs. 5. Pour it into the 
lined tin and bake in a moderate and steady heat for about 30 
minutes. Turn on to a sugared paper covering a pastry rack and 
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leave to get cold, and use as directed for small iced cakes, etc. If 
to be rolled, proceed as for Swiss roll. 


Foundation Mixture for Iced “ Layer Cakes. 

8 oz. flour. 4 °z- butter. 

8 oz. castor sugar. 4 e gg s - 

x teaspoonful baking powder. 

Method, i. Whisk the eggs and sugar over hot water until thick 
and frothy, as for Genoese Pastry. 2. Stir in the melted butter 
and sieved flour alternately and very lightly, the baking pow er \vi 1 
the last tablespoonful of sieved flour. 3- Four into two shallow 
tins lined with buttered paper and bake in a moderate oven for 
about 45 minutes. 4 - When cold, split the cakes m halves, spread 
each layer with some suitable filling and coat with royal, butter, 

(See pages 287-290 for filling, decorations, and icings for cakes.) 


MERINGUES 

This mixture consists of 2 ingredients only castor sugar and 
white of egg, in the proportion of 2 oz. of sugar to 1 white of egg. 

For filling. 

2 whites of eggs. Whipped cream sweetened 

4 oz. castor sugar. and flavoured. 

New laid eggs do not retain the air as well as those two days old. 
Essentials to Good Results. 

(а) Very stiffly-whisked white of egg. Whisking should cease as 
soon as the white of egg stands up in points, if continued it loses 
its smoothness and lightness and becomes heavy in texture. 

(б) Thorough and prolonged drying in a very cool oven, if too 
warm the surface cracks and the meringues colour too much. 

Method. 1. Prepare the meringue board or baking sheet; wood, 
being a bad conductor of heat, may warp; cover with a paper 
greased with oil, or if using a baking sheet rub it over with white 

wax or oil or simply cover with paper. . . 

2. Sieve the sugar, put the whites into a moderately large bowl. 

add a pinch of salt, and whisk to a very stiff froth. 

3. Mix in the sugar lightly but thoroughly. 

4. To shafie the meringues — 

(а) Put the mixture into a forcing bag with a large rose or plain 
forcer and force the mixture out in fancy shapes on to the board ; 
or— 

(б) Shape with 2 dessertspoons. With a wet spoon take up a 
spoonful of the mixture, smooth it with a palette knife, bringing it 
up into a ridge in the centre and pointed at each end ; scoop it 
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out with the other spoon and place it on the board, leaving a small 
space between each meringue. 

5. Dredge with castor sugar. 

6. Place in a cool oven until dry and crisp and delicately coloured. 

7. Remove the meringues, slipping a knife beneath them, and 
press in the soft centres. 

8. Put back in the oven until the inside is dry. 

9. Fill the cases with the whipped cream, put two together and 
decorate the edges (or not) with piped cream. 

To colour meringues add a little carmine to the egg mixture. 


Fig. i 00.— Shaping Meringues 

CHOUX PASTRY (FOR ECLAIRS) 

This is used for various purposes in confectionery, e.g. for Eclairs 
and also as a savoury preparation, vanilla essence then being 

omitted. 

£clairs. 

2 oz. flour. Pinch of salt. 

1 oz. butter. Vanilla essence. 

1 gill water. 1 e gg (large). 

Method. 1. Dry and sieve the flour. 2. Put water, butter, and 
salt in a saucepan, bring to boiling-point and draw the pan aside 
immediately so as not to reduce the liquid. 3. Add all the flour 
at once, not gradually, and beat in the flour over the fire vigorously 
until the mixture is smooth and comes away from the pan. If 
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over-cooked it becomes greasy and heavy. 4. When cool add the 
egg and vanilla essence, and beat the mixture well, add a little 

more yolk if necessary. 

To Make and Bake the Eclairs. 

1. Put the choux pastry mixture into a forcing bag fitted with a 

i in. plain pipe and half fill the bag. . 

2. Hold the bag with the nozzle of the pipe obliquely against 
the (greased) baking sheet, and force out the mixture into strips 
about 3 in. long: draw the bag slightly back as the mixture 1^ forced 
out and cut the strip of pastry off close to the pipe. 

3. Proceed as before, allowing about 2 in. between each strip 

or expansion of the pastry. 



4. Bake the Eclairs in a hot oven for about 15 minutes, then 
reduce the heat and let them remain until crisp and lightly coloured. 

5 - When cold, split open along one side and fill with sweetened 
and flavoured cream. Ice on the top with chocolate or coffee 
glac6 icing (see Cake Icings, page 288). 


BISCUIT MIXTURES 

Milk Biscuits. 

4 oz flour 4 tcaspoonful baking powder. 

i oz'. butter. 4 S«» 

Method, i. Sieve the flour and baking powder together, melt 
the butter in the milk, with it mix the flour to a smooth paste. 
2. Turn on to a floured board, roll out very thinly, prick the surface, 
and stamp out into rounds. 3- Place on a slightly greased tin 
and bake in a moderate oven for 15 to 20 minutes. 


Oatcakes. 

i lb. medium oatmeal. 

Pinch of salt. 

i oz. tat (bacon fat, dripping, or lard). 


Pinch of bicarbonate of soda. 
Boiling water. 

2 oz. fine oatmeal for rolling. 
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Method, i. Use sufficient soda to cover a threepenny piece and 
mix it with the medium oatmeal. 2. Add about £ gill of boiling 
water to the fat, when melted stir quickly into the oatmeal. 3. 
Turn out on to a board dredged with the fine oatmeal, knead well, 
avoid the edges cracking, rub the fine oatmeal in to give it a white 
appearance, then roll it out very thinly into a round, rub over with 
the oatmeal and cut into 6 or 8 pieces. Cook on a heated girdle 
until the edges begin to curl up, then place in the oven or before the 
fire until crisp and quite dry. 

Sweet Fancy Biscuits (rich mixture). 

6 oz. flour. Flavourings: various: essences, lemon rind, 

4 oz. butter. ground ginger and cinnamon, etc. 

3 oz. castor sugar. A few currants add to the variety of biscuit. 

Yolk of egg. 

Method. 1. Beat the sugar and butter to a cream, add the flour 
and flavouring and sufficient yolk of egg to mix to a stiff paste. 
2. Roll out to about £ in. in thickness and stamp out into small 
round cakes or into fancy shapes. 3. Bake on a greased tin in a 
moderate oven for 15 to 20 minutes. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

CAKE ICINGS AND DECORATIONS 
HOW TO USE THEM 

To most housekeepers some knowledge of “ how to ice a cake 
is a convenience and often a considerable economy, particularly 
in relation to the large family Xmas and birthday cakes. With 
average manipulative skill, a cake can be quite quickly iced and 
smartly ornamented by simple “ piping ” or with some other 
decorations, but for the very elaborate piped designs, greater skill 
and practice and often special appliances are necessary. 

Icings most generally used are— Almond paste or icing, glac6, 
royal, butter, and American icings. 

Essential Points in Preparation of Icings. 

1. Use dry and scrupulously clean utensils. 

2. Always sieve icing sugar. If it is in hard lumps, first crush it, 
and then rub through a dry and fine hair sieve. 

3. Flavour delicately (see Flavourings). . . 

4. Avoid strong colouring, which gives a cheap and inferior 

appearance to iced cakes. . . , ,■ , , 

5. The correct consistency of icings both for coating and for 

piping is important (for details see Particular Icings) 

6. The amount of liquid used for mixing varies slightly, some 
sugars being more absorbent of moisture than others. 

Flavourings. Use the best essences, which are very concentrated, 
therefore add gradually and use sparingly, an over-powering flavour 
in icing is very unpleasant. Replace the cork in the bottle 
immediately after use. essences are very volatile. Fruit juice, 
liqueurs, chocolate, and coffee are other general flavourings. 

Colourings are in the liquid and paste forms. The vegetable 
(Breton) colourings are the best. To use a paste, mix a little with 
a few drops of cold water and strain through muslin. 

To obtain shades of violet, use carmine and a few drops of liquid 
blue ; for shades of apricot and orange, use carmine with yellow ; 
for shades of brown, dissolve a little chocolate without water and 

add to the icing. . , , 

Decorations. Glac6 fruit, angelica, ginger, nuts, almonds, 

browned and sliced, or pistachio nuts sliced or chopped, coco-nut, 
fruits dipped in caramel, crystallized violets and rose leaves; 
and piped designs in royal icing, white or coloured. 

Simple decorations and a bold design in piping are, as a rule, 
the most effective, the colours used should harmonize or contrast 
well. If the top only of the cake is to be iced, the sides may be 
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brushed over with a little white of egg, sieved apricot or raspberry 
jam and sprinkle with chopped nuts or coco-nut. If a large fruit 
cake is iced on the top only, a cake frill should be tied round it. A 
ribbon to secure it gives an attractive finish. 

GLACE ICING 

This is a coating icing and is one of the easiest to make. It should 
be soft, not brittle, and very glossy. 

Proportions. 

8 oz. icing sugar. Flavouring and colouring 

J gill tepid water (about). suitable for cake. 

Method, i. Sieve the sugar, put it into a small white-lined pan, 
add the water very gradually, and stir with a wooden spoon over 
the fire until it is warm and the sugar has dissolved ; over-heating 
makes glac6 icing dull and hard. 2. Add the colouring and 
flavouring and beat till it is smooth and glossy and will coat the back 
of the spoon. If too thin, stir in a little more sieved icing sugar, 
let it dissolve and beat well; if the consistency is too thick, add a 
few drops of tepid water. 

{a) Coffee Glac£ Icing. For liquid use sufficient strained strong 
black coffee to flavour, or coffee essence and a little water if necessary. 

(6) Orange or Lemon Glac6 Icing. Flavour with the strained 
juice of an orange or lemon and a few drops of water if required, 
colour pale yellow. 

(c) Chocolate Glace Icing. 

8 oz. icing sugar. 2 oz. grated unsweetened chocolate. 

J gill water (about). $ teaspoonful vanilla essence. 

1. Let the chocolate dissolve in the water, then boil for 2 minutes 

till smooth. 

2. Cool slightly, add vanilla and sieved sugar. 

3. Beat till glossy, add a few drops of tepid water if too thick 

for coating. 

Loti:. If over-heated, or if boiled after the sugar is added, 

chocolate icing is dull and speckled in appearance. 

How to Coat Cakes with Glace Icing. 

(a) l.arg ' Lakes ; sandwich and layer cakes. Place the cake on a 
pastry rack with a dish beneath. If the top only is to be coated, 
pour sufficient icing rather quickly on the cake, so that it may 
spread from the centre evenly and smoothly just to the edges. 
If the whole of the cake is to be iced, pour on sufficient icing to 
cover both top and sides completely. Should any places be left 
uncoated, dip a palette knife into warm water and quickly lift up 
the icing which has run off into the dish and cover the bare places 
with it. 
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(6) Small Cakes. When icing a quantity, let the pan which 
contains the icing stand in a basin of warm water, if kept warm 
the icing will be at the right consistency for using ; should it 
become too thick, heat very slightly and beat well until smooth 


Place the small cake on the top of a palette knife, hold it over 
the pan, and with a spoon pour sufficient icing over it to coat it 


en Etecorations must be put on while the icing is still soft 
becomes firm, fix them with a little white of egg. 


if it 


BUTTER ICING 

This is used for coating and for decorating both large and small 
cakes, and as a filling for “ layer cakes.” On account of its richness 
butter icing should be used sparingly. 


Proportions. 

i lb. icing sugar. 
Flavouring and colouring 


£ lb. fresh butter. 


If fresh butter is not obtainable, wash salt butter thoroughly 

and dry it. , , . ,, 

Method. Cream the butter, sieve the sugar, and work it gradual y 

into the butter, add the flavouring and colouring and mix well. 
This icing must be perfectly cold and firm before it is used, par¬ 
ticularly in hot weather, and when used for piping. 

Mocha Icing. To the creamed butter and sugar add i dessert¬ 
spoonful of coffee essence, using more or less according to taste. 

Chocolate Butter Icing. Dissolve i * oz. of unsweetened chocolate 
in i tablespoonful of water or milk ; when cool add it with a few 
drops of vanilla essence to the creamed butter and sugar. 

Orange Butter Icing. Grate the rind of an orange very finely, 
rub this into the sugar and proceed in the usual way, colour 

yel T™‘Use Butter Icing, (a) As a filling, spread each layer of cake 
thinly with the icing. {b) Tor coaling spread the icing very thinly 
over the top and sides. If the cake has a filling of butter icing and 
it is also used for decoration, it is better then to use the less rich 
glac6 icing for coating, (c) Tor piping, the icing must be rather 
firmer than the coating or as a filling, and the forcing bag must be 
handled lightly and quickly before the heat of the hand softens the 
butter, the icing spreads as it is forced out and the shape of the 
design is imperfect. 

Fillings for Cakes. A large variety of fillings can be made by 
varying the flavourings and additions, such as chopped glace 
fruits and nuts, to the foundation. The following are some of the 

if—(E.Gi 49) 
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most generally used foundations, either with or without additional 
ingredients— 

1. Butter icings. 

2. Whipped cream, sweetened and flavoured. 

3. Lemon curd. 

4. Sieved jam. 

5. Almond paste. 

6. Confectioner's custard alone or with whipped cream. 

Note. A few cake-crumbs may be added to lemoncurd, jam and 
confectioner's custard to give consistency and greater bulk. 

Confectioners’ Custard. 

J pint milk. 1 oz. castor sugar. 

2 yolks of eggs. Vanilla essence. 

J oz. cornflour. 

I. Mix the cornflour with the milk to a smooth paste, stir over 
the tire until it boils, simmer for 10 minutes, stirring the whole time. 
2. Cool slightly, add the yolks of eggs and the sugar, and re-heat 
until the custard thickens, add the vanilla essence. 3. When cool, 
use as directed, either as a cake filling or as an economical filling for 
Eclairs. 


ALMOND ICING {PASTE) 

The ground almonds must be absolutely fresh. If stale the paste 

has a rancid flavour. 


Propottio)is. 

1 lb. groun almonds, 
i lb. icing vugar. 
i lb. c.lM >;■ .<11 gar. 


3 e s& s - . . 

Flavourings : lemon juice, brandy, 
vanilla, ratafia, maraschino. 
Colouring if desired. 


Method I. a) Whisk the eggs and sugar in a basin over hot 
water ur.tii t r.i -1; and creamy, add the almonds, mix well and work 
the flavour)';,thoroughly into the paste, the colouring also if 
used, ib) Kncrd ‘he paste on a board lightly dredged with sieved 

sugar or cornflour. 

uleii,::. < '. Mix the sieved sugar with the almonds, add flavour¬ 
ings and Uihcur.t egg »o bind ingredients together, and knead well 
with the hands until smooth. Add the egg gradually as the paste 
becomes soft with working. If colouring is used, work it well into 
the paste. Mix either with whole eggs, with yolks only, or with 
whites only ; the yolks give a deeper colour and richness, while a 
paste mixed with white of egg only is not so moist and is of a paler 
colour. 

Note. If the almond paste is not to be used at once, wrap it 
in greaseproof paper and keep in an airtight jar. 
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AMERICAN ICING 

For this icing a saccharometer (a thermometer for sugar boiling) 
is useful, the results being more certain when it is used. 

Proportions. 

ii lb. loaf sugar. 2$ whites of eggs, 

i pint water. 

Method. 1. Put the sugar and water into a white-lined pan, 
let the sugar dissolve without boiling, this is necessary to prevent 
it from crystallizing. 2. Bring to boiling, skim well and cover the 
pan with the lid for 2 minutes, the steam will dissolve any crystals 
that may have formed on the sides of the pan. 3. Boil to 240 F., 
or if not using a saccharometer, boil until the syrup, when dropped 
from the spoon, forms a long thread. While the syrup is boiling, 
skim it well and occasionally brush down the sides of the pan with 
a clean brush which has been dipped into cold water, this is also 
to prevent the formation of crystals on the sides of the pan. 4. 
Whisk the whites stiffly and pour the syrup gradually on to them. 
Whisking the whole time, continue to whisk until the icing is of a 
coating consistency. 5. Pour immediately over the cake. The 
icing thickens very rapidly at the last, and if the whisking is con¬ 
tinued only a few seconds too long, it will set in ridges and not 
smoothly. 

Fondant Icing, which is the foundation of many sweetmeats, 
is, on account of its high gloss, largely used by confectioners for 
coating, but, as its method of preparation is more elaborate, it is 
not so suitable for home-made cakes. 


ROYAL ICING 

This is a hard white icing which is used for coating large fruit 
cakes and also for “ piped ” decorations. 


Proportions. 

2 lb. icing sugar. 

2 or 3 whites of eggs. 


1 tablespoonful lemon juice or 
8 drops of acetic acid. 


Method. 1. Sieve the sugar into a basin. Make a well in the 
centre, add the strained lemon juice—a little acid hardens the icing, 
too much makes it unpleasantly hard. 2. Whisk the white of egg 
very slightly and add gradually to the sugar. The exact amount is 
determined by the dryness of the sugar and the size of the white. 
Work them together with a wooden spoon and beat for five to 10 
minutes until the icing is quite white and perfectly smooth and 
glossy. A drop or two of liquid blue improves the colour of white 
icings. 3. Cover the basin with a damp cloth, which must not 
touch the icing. The cloth prevents evaporation and the drying and 
hardening of the surface. 4. Beat up the icing each time before 
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use and after removing any, then cover at once with the damp cloth. 
5. Keep and use royal icing if possible in a cool atmosphere. 

Consistency of Royal Icing for “ coating purposes ” should be 
sufficiently soft for the icing to be easily spread over the surface of 
the cake with a knife, but too thick to flow over the top and down 
the sides, unless, as it may be sometimes, thinned down expressly for 
this purpose, but such a coating is thin and takes a long time to dry. 

For “ piping consistency" see How to Pipe a Cake with 
Royal Icing. 

FORCING BAGS AND PIPES FOR ICING 

For decorating cakes with piped icing, a small bag and small 
pipes are required. The nozzles of the pipes are made in various 

designs to give different shapes to 
the icing as it is forced from the bag 
and through the pipe. Bags and 
pipes are sold separately or together 
in sets with a screw ring, which fits 
into the neck of the bag, the pipes 
being screwed into the ring. The 
bought bags are made of stout white 
fabric, of india-rubber, or of some 
waterproof material, but they can be 
easily made at home. Jean or some stout white material is 
required on account of the pressure upon the bag when using it. 

To Make a Forcing Bag. Fold the material selvedge-wise, cut 
to the shape as in Fig. 102—the neck of the bag should be just 
large enough for the screw ring to fit tightly into it—sew the seam 
and the raw edges firmly. For a beginner the bag with screw and 
pipes is the easiest to use, but after a little practice, the paper 
bag, for which a special kind of paper is sold, is more convenient, 
more comfortable to handle, and easier to manipulate. When paper 
bags are used, pipes made without a “ collar " are required ; those 
with a collar are for use with a screw ring. 

To Make a Paper Forcing Bag. Cut the paper into pieces of a 




Fig. 102.—A Forcing Bag 
made of Material 


triangular shape, the length of the base being about n in., then 
twist the paper into the form of a comet ; cut off a small piece at 
the narrow end and drop in the pipe to be used. A paper bag should 
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be fairly small. If large it breaks very readily from the pressure used 
in forcing out the icing. When all the icing in it has been forced 
through, throw it aside and use another, it cannot be re-filled. 

To Keep Forcing Bags and Pipes in Good Condition. After use put 
bags and pipes to steep separately in tepid water, wash, rinse, and 
dry thoroughly. Use a small, fine brush, if necessary, for the pipes. 
If carelessly handled when removing the icing from the nozzle the 
pattern of the pipe is injured, and the design will be defective. 

An icing syringe with pipes is used by some, but the bag is the 
most practical. With the bag and 3 or 4 small, sharply-cut pipes 
all kinds of simple but effective designs in roses, dots, or scroll 




Fig. 104.—Fancy Icing Pipes and Screw 


work can be carried out, but elaborate traceries, lattice, and similar 
designs require practice and considerable dexterity. 

HOW TO ICE A FRUIT CAKE 

(a) To cover it with almond paste. 

( b) To “ coat ” and to “ decorate ” it with royal icing. 

Preparation of Cakes for Icing. Rasp away any burnt parts and 

brush off the crumbs carefully. The smart appearance of an iced 
cake is spoilt unless the surface is quite flat, the shape symmetrical, 
and the edges perfectly sharp and even. 

1. If the cake is not to be covered first with almond icing, but 
simply with a coating of royal icing, cut the top level, and turn 
the cake upside down ; the under surface is flat, and the cake is 
therefore a better shape when coated. 

2. When the cake is to be covered with almond paste before the 
royal icing is used, it is wasteful to cut off a slice from the top to 
level it, it can be levelled with the almond paste, as directed. 
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To Cover with Almond Paste. For ease in handling the paste, 
dredge the board lightly with sieved icing sugar or cornflour. 

(а) To Cover tfie Top. Lay on small pieces of almond paste 
where required to make the surface level, then cover with a rather 
thick piece rolled out to the size of the cake. Make the surface 
smooth and the edge even and sharp with a wetted knife, the layer 
of almond paste should be flush with the sides of the cake beneath. 

(б) To Cover the Sides. Roll out a strip of almon£ paste, the 
edges must be even and the length and width those of the circum¬ 
ference and depth of the cake ; if the cake is a very large one, it is 
easier to put the almond paste on in two pieces, but the joins must 
be smooth. Brush over the sides of the cake with white of egg or 
apricot marmalade (2 tablespoonfuls jam, 1 tablespoonful water, 
heated together and sieved). Press the almond paste firmly on to 
the sides of the cake, join the ends neatly, and with a knife make 
the top and bottom edges as smooth and as sharp as possible. 


To Coat with Royal Icing, (a) If a covering of almond paste 
has been used, this must be quite dry and firm before the cake is 

coated with royal icing. ( b ) A revolving cake- 
—- — stand is a great convenience for icing and 

decorating a cake ; if this is not available place 
Tf the cake on the bottom of an inverted cake tin, 

L _L \\ which should be rather smaller than the cake, 

y V. and stand the tin on a plate or dish. Fix the 

C cake on the stand or cake tin with a little of the 


1 ' iG J . ^ Cake Quantity of Icing. For a cake about 6 in. in 

diameter, about 1 lb. of royal icing is required 

for coating the whole cake, and rather less than 

5 :b. the top onlv. 

■if the / op only of a Fruit Cake. Put sufficient icing on 
tlir . j. of the cake to cover it. With a palette knife dipped into 
!' ‘ ' ‘ 1 • ’ , n evenly over it, and make it quite smooth 

; ■ tile :nife in one u : rection only across the surface and 

sijiOotiny over the edge. 


i lb. 


the 

coM 


icing. 


* ;i) 


* » 1 »»V *»■ — — — 

only across the surface and 


( 

’ ig 106.—Palette Knife 

To Coirr the .S ides . After covering the top, spread some icing 
on roughly all round the sides with the knife, then holding it 
vertically against the side of ihe cake, sweep the knife round the 
whole circumference of the cake. This will level the icing and 
make it smooth, and at the same time remove what is superfluous, 
(a) Let the icing dry in a cool place. 
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( b) If a second coating is necessary, proceed as before when the 
first is quite dry and firm. 



Fig. 107.—Decorating a Cake with Royal Icing. Use of 

Forcing Bag made of Material 


To Use Royal Icing for “ Piping.” 

1. The icing must be stiff enough to stand up in little points or 
for the wooden spoon to remain upright in it, also it must be perfectly 
smooth. The smallest rough particle of dried sugar will block the 
nozzle of the pipe and cause the icing to be forced out in imperfect 
shapes. To avoid this it is most necessary to beat the icing well 
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just before and immediately after removing any from the basin, 
and to keep it well covered with a damp cloth (see Directions 
for Making Icing). 

2. Use a clean forcing bag fitted with a screw ring and with the 
pipe required. 

3. Beat up the icing and drop sufficient into the bag to fill it rather 
more than one-third full; a very full bag is awkward to manipulate. 
Press the icing well down, and twist the open end of the bag from left 



Showing Manipulation of Forcing Bag 


made of Paper 


t ? un,i * 11 * c ‘ n S * s m a compact firm mass within, and just 
b low ing at the nozzle of the pipe. Test the consistency of the icing 
tust bv forcing a little out; if correct, proceed to use. 

4. ok 1 he bag in a vertical position in the right hand with 
the nozzle .w down and close to the surface of the cake; with the 
pressure ot the lingers and thumb force out the icing. To free the 
n°zz e rom t ic u mg as each small shape is forced out, give the bag 

s ^ f • quick ; twlst Wlth a slightly downward pressure, this 
prevents the icing from standing up in small points. 

5. As a guide in piping a large design, it is of assistance to prick 
or pencU the outline lightly on the surface of the cake. 

6. If using several pipes for one design, let those not in immediate 
use rest with the nozzle downwards on a damp cloth and keep 
covered, this prevents the icing from drying in the nozzles. 



CHAPTER XXXII 
PRESERVATION OF FOOD 

Methods of Preserving Food. The changes which take place in 
food that is kept for some time are due to the growth of micro¬ 
organisms, the conditions favourable to their propagation being 
warmth, moisture, and the access of air. Avoidance of these con¬ 
ditions, exclusion of air, the complete sterilization of the food and 
of the vessels containing it, and the preservation of food in or by 
some medium which is not favourable to the growth of bacteria, 
are the bases of the various methods employed. Such are— 

i. The maintenance of a very low temperature as in the “ freez¬ 
ing " and “ chiding ” of food, which is transported and long in 
transit and storage ; such being meat, fish, poultry, eggs, etc., for 
at this temperature bacterial growth does not develop 

2 The removal of as much moisture as possible. This by the 
methods of desiccation (dried vegetables and milk), by evaporation 
(condensed milk), and by smoking, which is also antiseptic in effeeb 

3. Sterilization and exclusion of air, as in tinning and 
“ bottling #f : these principles are the bases of the household pro- 
cesses of making jams, jellies, and pickles, and of bottling fruits 

and vegetables. . 

4. The addition and use of certain harmless preservatives, which, 

being of an antiseptic nature, are unfavourable to micro-organic 
growth. Such are salt, brine, sugar, spice, alcohol, vinegar, oil, 
e.g. the preservation of mincemeat, made with animal fat and with 
uncooked fruits (apple) is due to the preservatives, sugar, spice, 
and alcohol. 

5. The use of various chemical preservatives. 

Home-preserved Food. The preservation of fruit and vegetables 
and of other foods was in generations past an important duty of 
the housewife, and was successfully performed, although the scien¬ 
tific reasons for the methods may not have been fully understood. 
This custom, however, has fallen largely into disuse, for one reason 
on account of the rapid development of the commercial industry of 
“ Food Preservation,” and the present-day housekeeper benefits 
in no small degree from this by the large variety of bottled and 
tinned foods on the market, which are often a great convenience, 
particularly in a sudden emergency. 

Now the only foods preserved in the average household are 
fruits and vegetables (mainly fruits), which are preserved (a) in the 
form of ” jams, jellies, and pickles,” and (6) by the process of 
" bottling.” In country districts, where there may be an abundance 
or even a glut of garden produce, a wastage of these foods can be 
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avoided bv “ drying ” such as are suitable, e.g. apples ana prams 
and root Vegetables 8 “ Drying " is a very simple pro^ entn^ng 
no expense for preservative ingredients, and the dried 
reauires very little room for storage, but space does not permit o 
more than reference to this process incidentally in the during 
herbs, of which a few of the most common are grown, even in small 

town gardens, for winter use. . . 

The 8 making of jams and jellies and bottling font are veiysmiple 

processes, and an adequate supply of jams, etc., for use during th 

year well repays the housewife for a httle extra expenditure of time 

and labour. 


Points in Favour of Home-made Jams, etc. 

1. They are cheaper than the bought variety of good quality. 

2. The ingredients are good as to quality, fresh and free from 

adulterations (e.g. glucose in jams and jellies) and injurious pre¬ 
servatives (in some pickles). . 

a. The flavour is superior, and jams and jellies are more nutritious. 

4. In children’s dietaries, good jam made with pure cane sugar is 
of considerable value as a source of energy, and is useful for otner 

reasons. 


TINNED FOODS 

Now that the use of certain harmful chemicals tor the preserva¬ 
tion and colouring of tinned foods has been prohibited by law, the 
risk of eating them has been reduced to a minimum. The real 
disadvantage of and objection to the use of tinned food is the partial 
loss of nutrients and injury to certain vitamins in some, but its 
consumption, if occasional, and in moderation, is attended with 
the minimum risk of ill-effects to persons in normal health, provided 
the food has been properly preserved and care has been observed 
in using it. The absolutely fresh and sound condition of the food 
before it is preserved, scrupulous cleanliness in all the processes, 
the use of lacquer-lined tins to prevent any action of the food acids 
upon the metal, complete sterilization of the tin and its contents, 
and sealing hermetically are essential to ensure the wholesomeness 
of the food tinned. Select a good and reliable brand. Avoid cheap 
brands. Examine the tin carefully; the slightest "bulge” indicates 
that gas is being produced by the decomposition of the food inside. 
Empty the contents of an opened tin immediately into a. dish, 
and look for any small pieces of solder in the bottom, which in 
sealing the tin may have dropped inside. Open tinned food only 
shortly before it is required, allowing it to stand for a few minutes 
exposed to the air before serving; it is thus aerated, but avoid as 
far as possible having " left-overs ” of tinned animal food. 

Store tins of food in a cool place. 
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JAMS AND JELLIES 
JAMS 

Fruit which is preserved in the form of jams and jellies is sterilized 
bv boiling it with the preservative, sugar ; by the exclusion of air 
it is protected from the results of bacterial action (mould and 

fermentative changes) during storage. _ . 

Pectose The setting of either jam or jelly is due to the presence 
in the fruit of a certain body which corresponds to gelatine in sub¬ 
stances of animal origin, and which enables fruit or fruit juice when 
boiled with a solution of sugar, to set. This body termed pectose 
belongs to the carbohydrate group. It is of a gum-like nature, and 
varies as to kind and quantity in different fruits It is more 
abundant in some fruits (plum, gooseberry, apple) than in others 
(strawberry or peach) and is less in dead-ripe fruit than in that 
which is just under-ripe. Its presence is seen in the gum-like 
matter which exudes from a baked apple, or is found as a deposit 


upon a ripe plum. . . . . . , , . 

Pectose which is present in fruit in the unripe stage is insoluble 

but as the fruit ripens, this body undergoes a change, and the fruit 

acids convert it into “ pectin," which is soluble in water, and causes 

the jam or jelly to set when cold. This action of the acid is one 

reason for the addition of acid fruit or its juice to certain fruits— 

such as the strawberry—which otherwise do not set so readily when 


made into jam. ... T , ... • , 

Fruit Any kind of fruit is suitable. Jam made with mixed 

fruit of two or more kinds is often an economy, and the flavour 

is excellent. To eke out the quantity of a more expensive fruit 

such as strawberry, raspberry, or black-currant, a small A^^ity 

of another less expensive, such as rhubarb, is often added. 1 ms is 

delicate as to flavour, and does not overpower that of the fruit 

with which it is mixed. Apple is used with blackberry Dried 

fruits such as apricots, peaches, and figs; wild growing fruit and 

hedgerow berries, crab-apples, whortleberries, blackberries, hips 

and haws ; grapes and vegetable marrow, are all used for jam. 

Condition of Fruit. It should be perfectly sound and uniform y 
ripe, firm, dry, and fresh. Fruit for preserving is best if freshly 
gathered with the early morning sun upon it, and it should be made 
into jam soon after it is picked, these conditions being only possible 
when fruit is home-grown. Jam made with unripe fruit neither 
sets so readily (see Pectose), nor is it as full in flavour and colour as 
that which is just ripe. The flavour of fruit, particularly the soft 
juicy kinds, if gathered wet or in the rain is not so full, and jam 
made with it does not keep well. If it is desired to keep the fruit 
whole in the jam, it should be of uniform ripeness and size. 

Preparation of Fruit. It must be clean, and stalks, leaves, 
and hulls should be removed. The harder kinds, such as plum. 
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gooseberry, etc., may be washed and dried in a cloth. If it is an 
absolute necessity to wash soft fruit to free it from dust or grit, put it 
into a colander and gently move it up and down in a basin of water, 
drain the fruit well and then toss it lightly in a cloth to dry it. 

Sugar. Pure cane sugar is the best and also the most economical, 
if crushed it dissolves more readily. Jam made with inferior sugar 
is not so good in colour nor in flavour, it does not keep so well and 
throws up more scum, which is wasteful. The quantity of sugar 
varies with the acidity of the fruit. 

The Average Proportion is J to 1 lb. of sugar to 1 lb. of fruit. 
Some fruit requires a larger quantity. If too small a quantity of 
sugar is used the jam does not keep so well, while too large an 
amount causes it to crystallize. 

The quantity of sugar can be economized by the addition of 1 
teaspoonful of salt to every 4 lb. of fruit, and £ lb. sugar to each 
pound of fruit. The salt assists in neutralizing the acidity of the 
fruit, and at the same time acts as a preservative. Jam made by 
this method should be kept for at least 6 to 8 weeks before it is 
eaten. The heating of sugar before its addition to the fruit lessens 
the time of cooking slightly, and is an advantage when the colour 
of the fruit is a consideration. 

Water and Fruit Juice. For soft juicy fruit, water is not neces¬ 
sary, and should not be used, but for those varieties which are 
harder, rather dry, and have thick skins, such as the apple, goose¬ 
berry, cranberry, etc., just a little at the bottom of the preserving 
pan—1 pint to about 5 or 6 lb. of fruit—assists in softening it and 
in extracting the juice before the sugar is added. The addition of 
a little juice of another rather more acid fruit not only helps to set 
the jam, but is often an improvement, as it imparts a pleasantly 
sharp flavour to a fruit which may be slightly flat in taste otherwise. 

When using the fruit juice be careful to allow for an extra quan¬ 
tity of sugar. 1 lb. to each pint of juice. 

For strawberries use J to 2 pint red-currant juice to about 6 lb. of fruit. 

For cherries ,, i pint of rhubarb or gooseberry juice to about 6 lb. 

of fruit. 

For black-currants,, i pint of rhubarb or gooseberry juice to about 6 lb. 

of fruit. 

To Prepare the Fruit Juice. If rhubarb is used, it should be young 
and juicy, cut it into small pieces ; bruise gooseberries or currants 
and put the fruit into a jar with just sufficient water to moisten 
the bottom, cover and cook slowly in the oven or in a pan of water 
over the fire until the juice is extracted. Strain and use as directed. 

The Preserving Pan (or large white-lined saucepan answers the 
purpose) should be of thick metal to prevent burning, scrupulously 
clean, dry, and in good condition—a chipped enamel-lined pan is 
fatal to good results. A pan of copper, brass, or of aluminium is the 
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best. Failing these, an iron pan lined with thick, hard enamel, but 
jam bums more readily in it. Use a large wooden or a silver spoon- 
iron spoils the flavour and colour of the fruit. Greasing the pan 
slightly with fresh butter tends to prevent jam from burning, and 
thl use of 2 oz. to about 6 or 7 lb. of black-currants assists in keeping 
the fruit soft. The preserving pan should not be over full, otherwise 

stirring is difficult. 



Three Methods of Making Jam. 

1. The fruit is first gently heated in the preserving pan, either 
alone or with a very small quantity of water t° extract the juice 
the method used for the harder and firmer fruits. The su b ar 

then added and the whole boiled together. f 

2 The sugar may be boiled with a little water first to form a 

syrup and the fruit added afterwards—this preserves the colour, 

flavour, and shape of the fruit. . i„ v „ r c 

3. The fruit and sugar are put into the pan in alternate lay , 

first a thick layer of fruit and a layer of sugar this 1S heated ge y 

until the sugar dissolves, then the rest of the fruit and sugar is 

added. This method is used for soft, j uicy fruit which is not required 

to be kept whole. 

Essential Points in Boiling Jam. 

1. Jam bums readily, therefore the pan should not come into 
direct contact with either fire or gas—if using the former place the 
pan on the hot plate, if the latter use an asbestos mat 

2. The sugar must be completely dissolved before the jam btgi 

to boil, otherwise it may crystallize. . . . __„ ccar ., 

3. The removal of the scum (impurities) as it rises ^ necessary 

if the jam is to be clear and good in colour To begin to skimtoo 
soon is wasteful. The first is mainly froth, but the thick dark scum 
consists of the impurities which if not removed, are stirred back 
into the jam, making it a bad colour If this should happen, add 
a tablespoonful of cold water, this will bring the scum to the surface 
again and clear the jam ; the scum removed towards the end 
quite good, and should not be wasted. One indication that the 
jam is nearly ready is that the scum ceases to rise. 
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,r 4. Stir jam constantly while it is boiling, and gently if the fruit 

is to be kept whole. , , , , ,, 

5. Boil jam briskly and steadily, the whole of the surface should 

be bubbling. Jam quickly cooked is a better colour and flavour. 
For this reason it is better not made in a very large quantity—the 
pan should not be too full to prevent easy stirring. 

6. The time is upon an average from 25 to 30 minutes after 
boiling-point has been reached, but it depends upon the method, 
the kind, and softness of the fruit and the rate of cooking. A 
watery fruit such as the strawberry often requires a longer time 
than one that is Arm. If boiled too long the jam is sticky, not 
good in colour, and the flavour of the fruit is spoiled ; if insufficiently 

boiled the jam quickly ferments. 

To Test if Jam is Sufficiently Boiled. Put a little on a cold plate; 
if ready to be removed from fire or gas it quickly wrinkles on the 
surface and round the edges, and sets or “ jells ' in a minute or two. 

Covering and Tying Down Jam. However carefully the jam may 
have been prepared, the possibility of it keeping well or not is 
largely determined by the care taken in covering and tying down 
the pots. Success depends upon the exclusion of air, which is the 
means by which micro-organisms productive of moulds and fermen¬ 
tative activity gain access. To prevent this, jam should be removed 
from the tire or gas immediately it is ready and when very hot, and 
should be poured at once into the prepared jars. Thus the hot 
vapour rising thickly from the surface of the jam will prevent the 
cold germ-laden air from gaining access to it, and if the jars are 
covered and tied down immediately as directed the risk of ‘‘ spoiling 
is reduced . 0 a minimum. To ensure these conditions it is essential, 
before r moving the jam from the fire, to have all necessaries ready 
and close at hand. 

Glass lam pots are preferable to stone-ware—the condition of the 
contents can be examined more easily. The jars must be sound, 
clean, dry. and heated when the jam is poured in. 

Covers should be air-, dust , and moisture-proof. Various methods 
of coverii e and covers are used. Cellophane or ordinary vegetable 
parchment papers, with the smaller rounds of waxed paper, are 
reliable and o ivnient. The parchment should be dipped in cold 
water just i ' .ore they are required—this softens them—dried by 
pressing Lawi on the fold;' of a cloth and left in readiness for use. 

To Cover and to Tie / )own the Jam-pot. Fill the pot to within J in. 
of the top and remove an}* drops on the side immediately with a 
scalded cloth. 2. Place a round of the waxed paper in direct 
contact with the surface of the jam. 3. Cover the jar with the 
parchment paper and press it tightly and smoothly over the top 
and round the edge. This is very necessary in covering jams and 
jellies for, however minute the folds or creases, air will penetrate. 
Tie securely with string. The parchment paper quickly dries from 

«* 
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the heat given off by the jam and becomes taut like a J 

mkss sskb »ss .-air-ask* 

much heat makes the sugar crystallize. 

JELLIES MADE WITH FRUIT JUICE AND SUGAR 

BOILED TOGETHER 

PC Fruit S jeUies^like or setting power to 

the pectin in the fruit, anddl ^lif^rrom^^ms^n^hatt he *juiceof the 

SSSSSSxSsis saas= 

How to Prepare the Fruit Juice. _ . , «• 

x. By slow and gentle cooking of the fruit, which maybe slightly 

bruised first for the more ready ex without water • if water 

soft and juicy fruit into. aLUrgc 1 ^ moisten the bottom of 

is used, only just sufficient is n y cook gent i y either in 

the jar. Add the prepared frmt containing water, until 

a very slack oven or over the tire‘ , f ed _ over . cook i n g the fruit 

l h o e a f ^ush“‘torakt a jeUy cloudy.^ (6) Petard fruit. 

S£r with P ^er?Tnt »Tk mft°rtLVu.t 'is tender and broken, but 

not in a pulp. . . , f it into a jelly cloth and let 

2. To strain the juice, p Avoid pressing by squeezing 

the juice drip through over night Avow 1 ]?resY l 

the juice through the cloth, this makes the jelly cloudy. 

3. Measure the strained fruit juice. 

Proportion oj Fruit Juice and Sugar. 

^ , / .. . . ^ x lb. of preserving sugar. 

1 pint of fruit juice. 

Sometimes a little ^ 

t0 M^ e / US i r ? ut the fmft juice and sugar into the preserving 
Method. 1. l until the sugar is thoroughly dissolved, 

pan heat gently and stir untd tt 8 in jam-making, the 

2 Bring to boiling point ami bod ^ colou J r and the more 

shorter the time for boding th Rcmove scum and boil for 

pronounced the flavour of the fruit. 3 - f 4 p 0 ur 

about 20 to 30 minutes until the jelly-sets, test as for jam. 4. 

into clean, dry. warm pots, and tie down immediately. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 
BOTTLING OF FRUIT, ETC. 

Fruit bottling is a simple process, but scrupulous cleanliness and 
minute attention to detail are very essential. 

The Underlying Principles are— 

(а) Thorough sterilization, that is the destruction of any germs 
which may be present in the fruit, water, or jar and which would 
be productive of moulds and fermentation. This is effected by 
applying heat gradually until the temperature inside the glass jar 
is sufficiently high and is maintained long enough to destroy any 
bacteria, the exact degree of heat varying with the different fruits. 

(б) The exclusion of air after sterilization by sealing the jar 
immediately and while still hot, so that no germs can gain access 
during cooling or afterwards. 

The old-fashioned method of bottling fruit in ordinary glass jars 
and sealing with fat, paper covers, etc., is by no means unsuccessful, 
but it is more laborious and there is always the risk of an imperfectly 
sealed jar. The “ Fruit Sterilizing Outfit ," now an almost 
indispensable item of kitchen equipment, economizes both time 
and labour, and reduces the risk of failure to a minimum. This 
consists of a deep pan with a stand for holding the patent bottles, 
or vacuum jars, which is provided with a false bottom to prevent 
the bottl-. s from coming into immediate contact with the heated 
pan. In the lid there is a socket in which a thermometer is fixed, 
so that the bulb is at the same level as the middle of the sides of 
the bottles. Always test the thermometer before using it. Put 
it into a pan of cold water with the mercury about 3 in. below the 
surface, bring the water to boiling-point (212 0 F.) and if the ther¬ 
mometer registers above or below this degree, calculate accordingly 
when using it. The advantage of a thermometer is that the exact 
temperature at which the fruit should be removed can be ascertained, 
and the results are more certain. 

General Directions. The methods vary slightly, but the general 
rules are applicable to all. 

1. The fruit must be clean, dry, sound, and rather under- than 
over-ripe, but ripe enough for the flavour of the fruit to be fully 
developed ; the skin oi over-ripe stone fruit cracks very easily 
during sterilization, and this spoils its appearance. By grading the 
fruit as to size and ripeness, space in the bottles is economized, and 
all pieces of fruit are equally sterilized and alike in appearance. 
Prepare fruit in the usual wav for cooking—use only green goose¬ 
berries for bottling. Wash the fruit if necessary; handle soft 
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juicy fruits as little and as gently as possible ; examine raspberries 
and loganberries for grubs. Peel, core, and halve or quarter apples 
and pears, and drop into slightly salted water or into sulphur- 
fumed ” jars (see page 313) to prevent discoloration while they are 
being prepared : rinse the fruit before filling the bottles. For 
bottling, use only young rhubarb, wipe it and cut it into pieces 
of equal length. Apricots, peaches, and nectarines, unless small, 
should be divided, use a silver knife for this, remove the stones, 
blanch some of the kernels and mix in with the fruit : the halves 
of fruit should be arranged in the bottle closely and evenly 
overlapping. 

2. Use perfectly c ean, wide-necked bottles, free from flaws and 
cracks 

3. Well fill the bottles (see details under Different Methods). 
Pack the fruit closely and firmly ; this is to prevent it from rising 
in the bottles, as it shrinks during sterilization. Care must be taken 
not too crush the fruit. 

4. Heat the water in the sterilizing utensil slowly, so that the 
fruit is heated gradually. Perfect sterilization depends not only upon 
the degree of heat but upon the rate at which it is applied. Rapid 
heating causes the bottles to break, the skin of fruit to crack, and 
the fruit to collect in a mass and to rise in the bottles. 

5. Glass expands when heated, and is also a bad conductor of 
heat ; if one side of a thick glass bottle is heated it expands before 
the other part has had sufficient time to get hot and to expand, this 
inequality of expansion causes the glass to crack. For these reasons 
bottles must never be exposed to sudden extremes of temperature ; 
a cold bottle must not come into contact with a hot surface such 
as an oven shelf, neither must a hot bottle come into contact with 
a cold surface or be allowed to cool in a strong draught. To protect 
the bottles in either case, place a piece of wood, cardboard, folded 
paper or duster beneath. 

6. The removal of one bottle at a time from sterilizer, or oven, 
and immediately sealing while still very hot is most important to 
prevent access of air and of germs. Neglect in this respect is a 
frequent cause of failure in bottling. 

TO BOTTLE FRUIT—USING STERILIZING OUTFIT 
WITH VACUUM JARS AND THERMOMETER 

Principle of the Patent Bottle or Vacuum Jar. The patent glass 
jar or vacuum bottle has a rubber band and a glass cap, also a 
metal screw-down ring or steel clip, which keeps the cap tightly 
fixed on the bottle and t hus when the glass cap is bedded on the rubber 
band a perfect seal is formed between it and the jar. In the process 
of sterilization the air in the bottle expands and some is expelled. 
As the contents cool and the screw is tightened, a partial vacuum 
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inside the bottle is formed, and by the contraction within, .and by 

the atmospheric pressure without, the bottle is j 

and the contents will keep indefinitely, as germs cannot exist in 
“cuum In bottles prodded with a steel cUp, the spring m the 
clio allows of the expansion within, and of the escape of some of 
the an and as the boUle and its contents cool the dip or spring is 
tightened by atmospheric pressure and the jar is sealed. 

To Test Soundness of Bottles, . Failure when usmg the^ botte 

is sometimes due to infinitesimallyminute detects 

cap, the result of imperfect moulding, or in the rubber band, which 




Fig. iio.—Fruit Sterilizing Outfit 


allow air to enter quickly or very gradually. To prevent the risk 
of now bottles cracking before using them put them into cold water, 
bi ing .-lowlv to boiling-point and keep at that temperature for 5 
minuti >. To t»*st for defects (a) run the thumbnail round the neck 
of the bottle and riin of glass cap ; remove any minute projection 
with a line tile ; if both surfaces are smooth the lid should not rock 
when placed on the bottle; (6) reject any rubber bands which are 
not elastic and perfectly smooth at the edges when pulled out. 

Sterilizing in Vacuum Jars. 

1. Sterilize bottles, caps, and rubber bands in boiling water, 

this also makes the latter softer and more pliable. 

2. Pack the bottles tightly with fruit, which should not fall ou 
when the bottle is inverted, but avoid crushing. Shake soft juicy 
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fruit down. For hard fruits two smooth sticks, blunt at one end, are 
useful for arranging in layers and for packing closely. 

3. Cover the fruit with cold water, filling the bottles to overflowing. 

4. Slip on the rubber ring, the glass cap, and ring Screw the 
latter up, then loosen by giving a half turn back, this to allow for 

expansion, otherwise the bottle will burst. 

5. Place the bottles in the sterilizer and cover completely with 
cold water. This is very important for uniform sterilization in 

every part of each bottle. 

6. Heat the water slowly to the average maximum temperature 
of 150° to 180 0 F., raising it during the first hour to about 120 K. 
an average increase of about 2 degrees per minute. 

7. When the maximum temperature required is reached, keep 
the water at that for 5 to 10 minutes ; the time depends upon the 
kind of fruit, its quality and ripeness. 


Approximate Time and Temperature 



T imc. 

Temperature. 

(а) Soft fruits—raspberries, straw¬ 

berries, loganberries 

(б) Hard fruits, plums, damsons, and 

black-currants 
(c) Apples and plums 

1 J to 1 i hrs. 

1 £ hrs. 

1 4 hrs. 

I55°-i6o°F. Keep at 
this for 5 minutes. 

160 0 F. Keep at this 
for 5 minutes. 

18o° F. Keep at this 
for 5 minutes. 


8. Remove one bottle at a time from the sterilizer, screw up the 
ring as tightly and as quickly as possible. It may require to be 
tightened 2 or 3 times as the glass contracts during the cooling 

process, otherwise the air would be drawn in. 

9. The next day, when perfectly cold, remove the ring or clip 
and test if the seal is perfect ; if imperfect when the bottle is lifted 
by the cap, the latter will become loose. If the seal is perfect the 
rings are no longer necessary, and they should not be left on damp, 
as they rust, and are then difficult to remove. If the bottles are 
not perfectly sealed, no vacuum has been formed ; air will enter 
and the fruit will not keep, and must, therefore be re-sterilized. 
Examine the rubber rings for any defects, place the bottles in the 
sterilizer and bring the water up to the temperature required. 

10. Always store bottled fruit in a cool, dry place and away from 
the sunlight to prevent fading of colour. Examine it occasionally . 
if a bottle is drawing air, minute bubbles are seen running up 

towards the lid and round it. , . . 

11. To Open Patent Glass Jars. Place the bottle in a pan of 
warm water and heat gradually, the expansion of air inside fills up 
the vacuum and loosens the glass cap ; or insert the point of a 
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knife between the glass cap and rubber ring and the inrush of air 

will release the cap. , . 

Note. Bottled stone fruit, such as plums, require to be cooked 

slightly before use. „ , , 

To Bottle Fruit in Syrup. Make a syrup ; allow \ lb. sugar to 

every pint of water ; boil for io minutes, strain and when cold use 
instead of water. For a weaker syrup allow 6 to 8 oz. to ojie 
quart of water. Raspberries, strawberries, loganberries, apricots, 
and peaches should be bottled in syrup. 



l ie. i it.—Showing how to Pack the Fruit in the Bottle 
and Substitute for Sterilizing Outfit 


Method of Bottling Without Water. This is suitable for soft juicy 
fruits, such as raspberries, strawberries, and loganberries, the fruit 

being sterilized in its own juice. , , 

1. Fill the bottles t veil with the fruit, adjust the rubber band, 

and ring. # .. 

2. Put m the sterilizer with the water reaching to the shoulders 
only of the bottl* s. otherwise the water will get into the fruit. 

3. Sterilize in the ordinary way. 

4. When 160 0 F. has been reached, fill one bottle very rapidly 
from another, re-adiust cap and ring, and sterilize for another 

5 minutes—remove—tighten screw. _ 

Substitute for Sterilizing Outfit. Any large pan will answer the 
purpose, provided the depth is sufficient for the bottles used to be 
completely covered with water. For a false bottom, which is abso¬ 
lutely essential, tack some small strips of wood together lattice- 
fashion to form a rack, or put a folded cloth or some straw at t e 
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bottom. For the thermometer an ordinary bath- or - 
mometer can be used. Pierce a hole in the cov er o P * • 

keep the thermometer in place, make a hole map e , 
cork, or cardboard; this will grip the thermometer and keep it in 

place when inserted in the lid. 

HOW TO BOTTLF. FRUIT IN ANY GLASS JAR 

This, without a thermometer, in an ordinary large 
some arrangement for a false bottom, and sea ing > 

m jars^or Bottles must be wide-necked, clean, and without cracks 

° r Seeds'{a) with parchment covers or with a or 3 layers of ( foolscap 

or note-paper. To strengthen the covers and to sealdown 

brush over the top of each cover, as it is put OI1 -. ? , ’ f se aline 

or gum on to the sides of the bottle. W hen this method of seal mg 

is used, and to avoid any risk of the covers becomng dampandtl^ 

seal imperfect, the bottles must not be too full, and in mov^g thcm 

care is necessary to prevent the liquid hom ou< ^ v cut out 

(6) With the sealing wax mixture (see 

some rounds of stout linen, brush over wit securely. 

the jar at once with it while it is hot, press 1 on tichtlv with 

Method I. In a Pan of Water, i. Pack ‘he jars tighti^with 

fruit, but only just to the shoulder of the jar o . 

the pan, add sufficient cold water to come up ^ the l evel o* the 
fruit in the bottles. 3 - Heat very slowly to S| mmer n^ pomt unt 
the fruit begins to crack. It is sterilized when Jf prinks 'then it 

moves slightly in the bottle if the latter is fee* > . j 

hand. 4 Take one bottle at a time from the nzn and fiU up with 

b °M n tlTn i C °the Oven' V FU 1 °thc boUles to the top 

w“h e bg°htly packed fruit, ‘a. Place in a "^XallTso thaTthe 
a board or piece of cardboard and heat \cr> K . i en t j ie 

heat may penetrate steadily to the centre of the JDottles,, when the 
fruit cracks and shrinks the bottles can be removed but the cracks 
alone do not denote thorough ster.haat.on. the^ fruit must a so 
shrink. 3. Remove one jar at a time, cover the fru.t at once w.tn 

boiling water, and seal immediately. 

Note The patent jars are often used for this method, then the 
rub£r bands (sterilizid) must be adjusted when the bottles are 
removed— the dry heat of the oven would cause them to pensl . 

FRUIT PULP 

This is prepared by boiling fruit without the P^jv^ive. sugar 
to a thick duId • most of the water is driven off, and there is con 
sequently £ very great reduction in bulk, which is a consideration 

in storage. 
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Pulping fruit is on this account an easy and economical method 
of using surplus fruit from the garden or orchard when, on account 
of the expense of bottles and of limited storage accommodation, 
bottling in large quantities may not be possible. Reduction as to 
bulk varies with the firmness and juiciness of the fruit—about 3 lb. 
of rhubarb will boil down, in from £ to 1 hour, into sufficient pulp 
to fill a 1 lb. jar. 

Method. 1. Prepare the fruit in the usual way as for jam ; 
place it in the pan with the addition of very little, if any, water ; 
the amount varies with the firmness and juiciness of the fruit, only 
sufficient is required at the bottom of the pan to start the cooking 
of the fruit. 2. Cook slowly, stirring constantly until the fruit is 
soft. 3. Bring slowly to boiling-point, and boil until the fruit is 
reduced to a thick, stiff pulp, stir the whole time, for as the pulp 
thickens it easily burns : continue boiling until the pulp leaves 
the bottom of the pan, when the spoon is drawn through it. 4. 
Have in readiness some dry, hot glass jars (vacuum or ordinary 
wide-mouthed jars); if the latter are used, parchment covers,string, 
etc., must be ready. Sterilize the jars to receive the pulp, and one 
or two extra ones, with sulphur fumes as directed. Fill and cover 
one jar at a time. 5. The pulp must be boiling when put into the 
jars—fill a sulphured jar with the boiling pulp to within about | in. 
of the top, pressing it down well with a sterilized wooden spoon. 
6. Quickly place one of the extra jars of sulphur fumes over the 
filled jar, hold it in place, and the fumes, which are heavy, will fall 
and settle on the top of the pulp and sterilize it. 7. Cover immedi¬ 
ately and proceed in the same manner with the next jar to be 
filled. J 

Noth, (rt) Sulphur fumes are very soluble in water, hence the 
importance of reducing the fruit to a very thick pulp, otherwise 
n does not keep well. ( b) The pulp can be made later into jam as 
required or used for other purposes. 

lo Make Fruit Pulp into Jam. 

i lt». fruit pulp. 1 i lb. sugar. 

* pint w.ttor. 

Heat the fruit pulp with water, add the sugar, let it dissolve, 
bring to boiling-point and boil for 10 minutes. 

Note. 1 lb. of fruit pulp produces two 1 lb. pots of jam. 

TO BOTTLE VEGETABLES 

The bottling of vegetables, particularly of the green vegetables, 
green peas and beans is more difficult than bottling fruit, and for 
successful results a thermometer and vacuum jars are absolutely 
essential. 

"Vegetables require to be sterilized for a much longer time and 
at a higher degree oj temperature than fruit, the average time after 
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boiling-point is reached being ij hours, neglect of which results in 
failure. This is owing to the fact that the yeasts, moulds, and 
bacteria in fruit are killed at a temperature below boiling-point, 
whereas vegetables, particularly the leguminous kind, green peas, 
and beans, which are rich in proteins are liable to contain bacteria 
which multiply by “ spores.” It is the presence of these spore- 
bearing bacteria which makes bottling more difficult. T he spores on 
account of their tough outer coats, are so resistant to heat that they 
will survive after having been exposed for several hours to a tem¬ 
perature of 212 0 F., which kills all other micro-organisms present 
and these surviving spores can only be destroyed by what is termed 
"intermittent sterilization” of the vegetables. 1 he spores, as 
the vegetables cool, are existing under the very conditions most 
favourable to their rapid development, moisture, warmth, sugar, 
and protein ; and in the process of multiplication or of hatching 
out ” they are freed from the tough resistant coats and at tins 
stage they can be easily destroyed by the re-sterilization of the 
vegetables for a short time on the second day. 


TO BOTTLE GREEN VEGETABLES 

French Beans or Green Peas. Use only young tender French 
beans ; string and slice them, or if small leave whole. Peas should 
be full in the pod. but not old. and graded to size. 

The colour of these green vegetables is improved by using the 
following solution, which is quite harmless, and if used should be 
poured off as directed after sterilization of the vegetable 


Proportions for Colouring Solnti 

x quart of boiling water. * 

1 large tcaspoonful powdered i 

borax. 


on. 

tcaspoonful salt. 

teaspoonful bicarbonate of soda. 


For peas use in addition 2 lumps of sugar and a sprig of mint 
Dissolve ingredients in the boiling water, if using mint, leave 
it in the water only long enough to flavour, not to colour it. 1 he 

solution must be quite cold when used. 

Method. 1. Blanch either peas or beans, (a) to 1 quart of boiling 
water allow I teaspoonful salt and a pinch of bicarbonate of soda , for 
peas add a sprig of mint. Put the vegetables into the boiling water 
bring up again to boiling-point and cook for 2 to 3 minutes according 
to age and size of the vegetables. (6) Strain in a colander, rinse 
under the cold water tap, turn into a basin of cold water, and do 
not bottle until they are perfectly cold. This is very important, a 
tepid temperature being conducive to the development of " spores. 
The blanching brightens the colour of green vegetables, also partly 
sterilizes them, and the cold water makes them firm. 

2. Drain from the water and pack in wet vacuum jars—if the 
jars are wet they can be filled more easily. Avoid packing too 
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tightly, as vegetables have a tendency to swell—invert jars to pom- 
off any water. 

3. Fill up with the cold colouring solution, well covering the 
peas or beans. If not using the solution cover with cold water and 
add \ teaspoonful salt to each bottle (1 lb. capacity) and a lump 
of sugar for peas. 

4. Put on the glass cap, but not the rubber band—the heat of 
the boiling water impoverishes the rubber—adjust the screw tightly, 
then give as usual the half turn back to allow of expansion and 
prevent the cracking of the bottle. 

5. Place the bottles in the sterilizer, cover completely with cold 
water, and bring slowly to boiling-point. 

6. When boiling-point is reached, boil steadily for if to 2 hours. 

7. Remove one bottle at a time from the pan, holding it with a 
twisted cloth ; take off screw and cap, pom off the solution if 
it has been used, and fill up with boiling water. If the solution has 
not been used, fill up, if necessary', with boiling water; some boils 
away in if to 2 hours. Put on the rubber ring (sterilized and 
ready), glass cap and ring, screw up tightly and give a half turn back. 

8. Replace in sterilizer and boil for 10 minutes. This is very 
necessary if the bottle has been opened. Remove one bottle at a 
time, tighten the screw. 

9. On the following day re-sterilize. Be careful to loosen the 
screw before covering the bottles with cold water, bring it up to 
boiling-point and boil for 10 to 15 minutes. Remove one bottle at 
a time, tighten the screws at once, and also as the bottles cool. 

TO BOTTLE WHITE VEGETABLES 

Artichokes, Celery, Seakale, Leeks. 

^ ash and trim vegetables, use no discoloured parts, remove the 
outer leaves of leeks; cut celery and seakale into suitable lengths. 

1° preserve the colour of white vegetables add i teaspoonful 

salt, a lump of sugar or a few drops of lemon juice to the water used 
for bottling. 

Celery and seakale are often blanched by dropping them into a jar 
of sulphur fumes. 

Method. 1. For strips of vegetables it is easier to pack the 
bottles sideways. 2. Fill the bottles to the brim with cold water, 
adding salt, sugar, or lemon juice. 3. Put on the glass cap, not 
the rubber band, and the screw-ring, giving it the usual half turn 
back. 4. Put the bottles in the sterilizer, cover completely with 
cold water, bring slowly to boiling-point and boil steadily for if to 
2 hours. 5. Remove one jar at a time, if some of the water in the 
bottle has boiled away fill up quickly with boiling water, put on the 
rubber band, which has been previously sterilized in boiling water, 
and adjust the screw in the usual way. 6. Return to sterilizer and 
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boil for ten minutes. Remove one at a time, tighten the screw¬ 
ring immediately and at intervals, if necessary, as the bottles cool. 

To Sterilize Jars with Sulphur Fumes. Put some flowers of sulphur 
teaspoonful) in an old iron spoon and heat it over gas or candle 
until it liquefies and burns. Invert wide mouthed jars, one at a 
time, over the spoon of burning sulphur until they become full of 
sulphur. Leave inverted or cover each with a card or plate until 
required. Sulphur is not only a bleaching agent and so prevents 
the discoloration of apples and pears and of white vegetables, 
but it is also an antiseptic and destructive to “ enzymes or fer¬ 
ments, as it takes up oxygen, which is necessary to their existence. 
For the latter reason “ sulphur-fumed ” jars are used for bottling 
fruit pulp, as by this method there is greater certainty of it keeping 
satisfactorily. 

PICKLES 

Pickles can be bought so cheap that few housekeepers make 
them, but when time, opportunity, and material are available it 
is worth the trouble, for the home-made pickle is superior in every 
way. The quality of the ingredients is of the best, and there is no 
risk of ill-effects from the use of deleterious substances to fix the 
colour and to make the vegetables crisp, which may occur in the 
manufactured pickles. The dietetic value of pickles is not to be 
entirely ignored. Eaten in excess they are harmful, but in moderation 
they are not, and also act as a stimulant to the digestive activity 

and so indirectly assist digestion. ... , 

Pickles consist of vegetables and of fruits which are preserved 
by boiling in vinegar with spices and other ingredients, and are som, 
salt, sweet, and pungent combined. 

Directions for Preparation. 

Vegetables and fruit for pickling must be perfectly fresh sound 
and dry, and not over-ripe. If the vegetables are wet the pickle does 
not keep. To clean the vegetables or fruit, rub them with a clean, 
damp cloth, then with a dry one ; vegetables to be boiled in vinegar 
may be washed first, but they must be dried also, bruits such as 
cherries, plums, and damsons should not be over-ripe. A pickle made 
with very ripe fruit is not so bright in colour. 

Preservatives. Use fresh spices, good sugar, and the best malt 
vinegar. Inferior vinegar is crude in flavour and discolour^ the 
vegetable. White wine vinegar is more expensive, but is the best 
for preserving the colour of white vegetables. 

Utensils. Use perfectly clean, dry vessels and utensils —an enamel- 
lined pan or a stoneware jar placed in a pan of boiling water for 
boiling the vinegar, and a wooden, horn, or silver spoon. Never 
boil vinegar in a copper vessel, the acid acts upon the metal and the 
results are dangerous. 
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Storage. Use wide-necked bottles or stoneware jars with a 
glazed lining, the former are preferable, it being easier to ascertain 
the condition of the contents during storage. Unglazed stoneware 
is not so suitable, being porous, and there is now no risk of lead 
poisoning from the glaze. The capacity of jars or bottles should be 
sufficient for a usable quantity, pickles do not keep so well when 
once opened. Fill pickle jars only to within in. of the top, so 
that the vinegar may completely cover the pickle and without 
the risk of coming into contact with the cover, which if of parch¬ 
ment would become moist and not airproof. Store in a cool, dry 
cupboard or room. Most pickles require to be kept from 6 to 12 
weeks before they are ready. Some improve with keeping, while 
others, such as red cabbage, deteriorate after a short time. 

To Cover Pickles. The aim of all methods of covering, as for jam, 
is the exclusion of air, and, as vinegar very readily evaporates, some 
methods are for this reason more reliable than others. 

1. The patent screw top bottle is the most efficient of all, and is 
the easiest. 

2. The patent tin clip cover is reliable. This should be brushed 
over on the inner side with melted paraffin wax to prevent the acid 
from coming into contact with the metal. 

3. Large corks or bungs, which must fit the neck of the bottles 
well. As cork is porous, fit a small round of paper inside the neck 
of the bottle, this also prevents the pickle from touching the cork, 
then insert the cork and cover either with parchment paper or 
bladder, or coat with paraffin wax or sealing wax. 

To Coat Corks with Paraffin Wax. Melt the wax, invert the bottle 
and dip the cork and the neck of the bottle to the depth of J in. 
into che wax. 

. Scaling Wax is made bv melting together in a jar, placed 

n a p m of boiling water, * lb. of resin, 1 oz. of tallow, and 1 oz. 
of b-et-.wax. Apply in the same way as paraffin wax. 

4. PLnltii-r. This can be used alone or stretched over the cork. 
Hit* bladder can be obtained from the butcher, ready cleaned and 
prepared, then it only requires to be steeped in tepid water and cut 
to he -i/e required. If not prepared, steep the bladder in tepid 
water, changing it continually, then wash it well until sweet and 
clean. 

5. Parchment covers as for jam, using 2 or 3 pieces; to further 
strengthen py pc r. brush over the top of each, as it is put on, with gum. 

Causes of Softening 0 f Vegetables. 1. The use of an inferior and 
crude vinegar, a. Leaving them for too long a time in the brine. 
3. Heating them too long in the vinegar after they have been 
already cooked. 

Brine for I egetables. For ordinary purposes the brine should be 
strong enough to float an egg (2 oz. salt to 1 pint of water). For 
a strong brine necessary for walnuts use 3 oz. salt to I pint of water. 
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Spiced Vinegar for Pickles. 

1 pint good malt vinegar. 

1 oz. black peppercorns. 

£ oz. whole bruised ginger. 

^ oz. salt. 


$ oz. allspice. 

£ oz. chopped shallots. 

2 cloves of garlic. 

3 small bay leaves. 


Put the spices in a small muslin bag, boil spices and other ingre¬ 
dients for 15 minutes, skim, strain, and use hot or cold as required. 

The shallots, garlic, and bay leaves may be omitted if preferred. 

To Dry Herbs for Winter Use. Herbs are at their best just before 
flowering, then their flavour and perfume are finest. Gather herbs 
after the dew has dried off them and on a fine day ; if dry when picked 
they are a better colour. Cut off the roots, cleanse well from grit 
and soil, divide into small bunches. Dry fairly quickly to preserve 
their colour and flavour, either in the sun, in a cool oven with the 
door ajar, or on the rack over the stove. As soon as dry, pick off 
the leaves, rub them to a powder between the palms of the hands, 
and then through a fine sieve to remove small stalks. Put the pow¬ 
dered herbs into glass bottles with tight-fitting corks or stoppers, 
and store in a dry place. 


Herb. 

Thyme, lemon thyme, marjoram, mint. 
Chervil. 

Parsley. 

Sage. 

Savory. 


Time for picking. 

July. 

May, June. July. 

June, July. August. 
Aiigust ami September. 
J uly and August. 


To Dry Parsley for Garnishing. For this purpose choose freshly 
gathered large curly parsley, divide it from the larger stalks into small 
sprigs, wash thoroughly. For convenience, put the parsley into a 
frying basket, and immerse it in slightly salted boiling water and 
boil for 2 minutes. Remove from the water, drain well, and place 
parsley on a sheet of paper. Dry thoroughly, but quickly, in a cool 
oven or on the rack over the stove. Store in a bottle with a wide 
mouth and a tightly fitting cork or stopper, and keep in a dry place. 
When required, soak what is necessary in warm water for 2 or 3 
minutes, shake to remove moisture and use for garnish. 

Herb Vinegar. Mint, tarragon, basil, thyme, and marjoram are 
all used, separately or mixed, for flavouring vinegar. 

Method. Pick the herbs when young, remove the leaves, wash 
and dry in a cloth and fill wide-necked bottles about three parts 
full with the herb ; fill up the bottles with good vinegar, cork tightly 
and leave for 2 or 3 weeks to extract the flavour of the herb. I hen 
strain off the vinegar into small, clean, dry bottles and cork tightly. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE FAMILY'S MEALS 

The menu for the formal luncheon or dinner, with many and more 
or less elaborate dishes, is a different matter to the arrangement 
of the daily meals for a family of fairly moderate means, which 
meals include breakfast, the mid-day meal or luncheon, tea and the 
evening meal—supper or simple dinner. 

It is of much assistance to think out meals, or at least the chief 
items in them for several days ahead ; this often saves considerable 
mental fatigue and worry, it economizes time, material, and money, 
and allows food needed for a mid-day meal to be delivered on the 
day it is required in time for it to be thoroughly cooked. 

The daily inspection of the larder is important, so that surplus 
food may be utilized if necessary for the day’s meals. 

As regards the actual provision of food— 

1. The meals must provide a well-balanced daily diet, in which 
the constituents of food necessary to the healthy maintenance of the 
body are present and in the proper proportions; and the foods selected 
must be so combined that they supply the required daily nutriment 
in the most digestible form, and suitable to the season of the year 
and weather. 

2. Variety is very essential. Variety also affords a wider selection 
of foods, and thereby greater facility and more certainty as to the 
supply of the necessary nutrients and in the right proportions. 

3. Fresh food, animal and vegetable, is very important; stale 
and tinned foods lack or are deprived of some of the substances 
vital to the health of the body. 

4. Cater with a view to ample sufficiency, to reducing the amount 
of r heated food to a minimum, particularly for children, and to 
the possibility of re-heating the surplus, if any, by a digestible and 
appetizing method. Avoid a surplus from those foods and dishes 
which are less digestible and less palatable when re-heated, e.g. 
vegetal>1 boiled fruit and meat puddings, batters, etc. 

5. Ihe individual requirements of the members of the household, 
which vary with age, habits, occupation, health, and with any idiosyn¬ 
crasy of digestion. The meals of young and growing children and 
of those of adolescent age require special attention. In addition 
to the necessary materials for body-building—protein and mineral 
salts, it is most essential that there should be a liberal supply of those 
foods which produce heat and energy, of which there is an enormous 
expenditure in childhood and youth. Foods rich in easily-digested 
fats and in sugars should be well represented in their diet; fat in 
suet puddings, in milk, cream, butter, and dripping; sugar in 
fruits, honey, jam, and syrup. Also the vitamins which are so 
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essential to normal and healthy growth and which are found in 
green stuffs, in wholemeal flour, and bread, in unpolished rice, and 

in fresh fruits and vegetables, milk, eggs, etc. 

6. The time of year and the foods in their season, this being 
when they are at their best and cheapest, must determine the 
suitability and choice of foods for the different meals. _ 

7. The selection must also be regulated by the capacity of the 

housekeeping purse, and by the type of household. . 

Note. For other details in relation to the provision of food for 
the family, see Principles of Nutrition (The Day’s Food page 23). 

Breakfast Dishes. 1. Breakfast, being the first meal of the day. 
should be nourishing and digestible, and for most people it requires 
to be of a fairly substantial nature, for the interval between break¬ 
fast and the next meal is usually long, and a considerable amount of 
strenuous work, physical and mental, is performed both by adults 
and children of school age. With adults the character of this meal 
is a matter of individual taste and requirement. 

2. As far as possible, and particularly if the meal is taken at an early 
hour, breakfast dishes should not necessitate much time and labour 
in preparing and cooking them in the morning ; when they can be 
partially prepared the day previous it is of great assistance. 

3. Thedishes and adjuncts to the breakfast table must depend upon 
the type of household, customs and habit, and upon the season. 
Usually porridge (in winter) or its equivalent, and one or more hot 
or cold dishes according to the season are provided ; jam mar¬ 
malade, and toast are the usual adjuncts, but wholemeal bread and 
fresh fruit, if possible, should find a place in the breakfast menu. 

Supper Dishes. As in planning all meals, variety is sometimes 
a problem, but with forethought and a little resourcefulness many 
suitable and appetizing supper dishes can be prepared, and with 
no very great expenditure of time and of labour. . , , 

1. As regards the kind of food, the season must be considered, and 
it must be suited to the circumstances of the family and to its 
requirements as a whole, or to those of individual members. 

2. Supper is often a fairly late meal, for which reason, ,f it must 
be fairly substantial, it must also be light and digestible. 

3. The preparation of supper dishes, when it is possible, in the 
earlier part of the day is a convenience as to time and labour, and 

often economizes fuel. , . .... . 

4. The selection of dishes should be a means of utilizing 

perishable food left over from a previous meal and which spoils 
rapidly in hot weather. 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE MENU 

The courses of a complete dinner comprise the following—Mors 
d’oeuvre — Soup — Fish — Entr6e — Remove — Roti — Entremets — 
Dessert—Coffee. 
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The style of dinner depends upon the social position of the host 
or hostess, upon the occasion, whether of a formal character or 
not, upon the number of guests, and upon the season of the year; 
but the less elaborate type of dinner, with elimination of double 
courses, is coming more into favour, and for a small informal dinner 
it is very general to leave out two or more courses. As in planning 
simple meals, a luncheon or dinner menu should be well balanced 
in relation to food values. When making out a menu, the following 
are a few points of outstanding importance. 

1. Avoid repititon, particularly in close sequence in the menu of 
(1 a) food, (6) method of preparation, (c) colour, [d) flavour; e.g. it 
would be unsuitable for green pea puree soup to be followed by 
green peas as the vegetable entremet; for fried fish to precede fried 
lamb cutlets; for fish with Cardinal sauce to be preceded by tomato 
soup, or for a game entrie to precede venison in the remove course. 
Distribute hot and cold dishes evenly on the menu. 

2. Variety in colour and in dishing and decoration. 

For luncheon menus, the courses are more limited, but the same 
rules apply to them. 

Hors d’oeuvre. This course has become increasingly popular 
and to the exclusion often of another course in a small dinner. This 
consists of appetizers or small morsels of cold food ; oysters, caviare, 
small mixed salads, sardines, anchovies, olives, thin slices of 


sausage, etc. 

Soup or Potage. There is often a choice of soups. If one only, 
a clear soup is preferable, particularly in hot w'eather. 

Fish or Poisson. This may be either plainly boiled—then it is 
accompanied with boiled potatoes—or in the form of a fish entree, 

e.g. fish souffle. 

Entree. This term is applied to all made dishes, which may 
be 1 k v-r v jM ; they should be smartly dished and garnished, all 
th • accompaniments forming a part of the dish itself. If there 
are • > ctrees on the menu, the simpler should precede the more 

elabv - av and the hot the cold. 



i t’ vr Relev e is 


the substantial dish in the menu, and 


consist. >. joint, which is roast, boiled, or braised; it is accom¬ 
panied with ootatoes and with one other vegetable. 

The “ Sorlut " is a half frozen water ice, which in an elaborate and 
ceremonial formal dinner i- rved immediately after the Remove. 

The Roti consists of roast poultry or game, accompanied with 
chipped potatoes and a salad. 


Entremets. These include [a) a dressed vegetable, ( b ) sweet 
entremets, hot and cold, (c) the savoury. 

Dessert consists of various fruits with petits fours or small sweet 
fancy cakes, etc. 


Coffee. Black or white. 

How to Estimate Quantities and Portions for the Family’s Meals. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF THE FAMILY’S MEALS 

The inexperienced housewife may at first find some difficulty not 
only in knowing how to buy economically, but also how to estimate 
the weight or quantity of food and the suitable size of portions which 
when cooked will be sufficient for the number of persons, or it may 
be in purchasing a joint how to choose one which will suffice for 
two or more meals as the case may be. In raw foods, meat, fish 
vegetables, and fruit as purchased, and even after preparation and 
cooking, there are certain inedible parts which mean wastage, and 
must be taken into account as regards weight when buying. This 
is not the only wastage : there is the loss of weight m cooking, wb ch 
is very considerable in relation to meat, which is the most expensive 

source of protein, and also in fish. . , 

It is not within the scope of this book to discuss.catering; in de¬ 
tail or for large numbers, but the following should be taken into 

account when buying food and catering for the arm > • . 

(a) The approximate loss in the preparation and cooking of meat 

The quantity or size of an average portion of meat, fish, 

V T) ta The S, number of portions that a given quantity of the most 
common food preparations or dishes when coo e vvi > e • . , 

The loss or wastage in the preparation and cooking_ of• 
food (meat and fish) is not uniform but differs in ever > 1Il ^ a nce 
according to the variety of meat or fish, the quality, the cut, and the 

m in'cuto? sSfd meat, such as rumpsteak. which isof ^ fast 
quality, there is practically no waste in preparation, and very little 
loss in cooking, *Lid it is therefore easy to estimate the amount 
required, but with a joint it is different, this may be of inferior or 
of only medium quality, or may have a considerable amount of 
bone (e.g. ribs of beef), sinew, gristle, or fat and more judgment 
is required as to the weight, otherwise the dish will be not oil > far 
from economical, but the amount of cooked meat will be “sufficient 
for the number of portions or yield portions too meagre. lor an 
adult the average approximate weight of portions is 

Choked fisl^from” — 5 °oz.^(wTthou t"bone) and 6-8 to. (with bone) per portion. 

The weight of portions and size of helpings must obviously de¬ 
pend upon the age, digestion, health, and occupation, also upon the 
weather and season, upon the accompaniments served with e 
dish and the substantial nature or otherwise of other items on the 

m Tile following examples illustrate the difference of weight be¬ 
tween the raw and the cooked food, which point the housewife 
should bear in mind when marketing, lhis difference applies also 
to vegetables and fruit, in some of which there is much loss of weight 
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in the preparation before cooking, e.g. green-leaved vegetables, such 
as spinach and greens, peas, apples, etc. 

Example i. 

1. A family of 4 adults. 

2. Rib of beef purchased, weight 5 lb. Percentage of bone high 
in this joint. 

Loss: (a) of weight in bone, gristle, etc. > approximately 45 per cent of 
(b) of weight in cooking 5 weight of uncooked joint. 

.\ Loss of 45 per cent of 5 lb. = 2J lb. 

Weight of cooked meat = 5 lb 2J lb. = 2$ lb., or 44 oz. 

Yield of cooked meat = — = 11 portions of 4 oz. each. 

For a family of 4 adults, 5 lb. of rib of beef will be sufficient 
to provide for 2 meals, allowing portions of 4 oz. each with a surplus 
of approximately £ lb. to be used for some other dish. 


Example II. 

1. Family of 4 adults. 

2. Piece of cod purchased, weight lb. 

Loss of weight after preparation and cooking 

.*. Loss of 25 per cent of 2\ lb. 
Weight of fish cooked with bone = 2$ lb. - 10 oz. 

V if Id of fish served with bone = — 

4 


= 25 per cent of 

weight of raw fish. 

= 10 oz. 

= 3 ° ° 2 - 

= 4 portions of 7$ oz. 
each. 


I-or a family of 4 adults, 2\ lb. of cod will be sufficient for one 
meal, allowing portions of 71 oz. of fish served with the bone. 


QUANTITIES AND NUMBER OF PORTIONS OBTAINABLE 


Food 

j Quantity 

No. of Portions 

Meat — 



Baked joint 

i lb. after preparation and 
cooking 

4 portions of 

4 oz. 

5 portions of 

3 oz. 

8 portions of 

Stewed meat . 

1 lb. 

2 oz. 

Meat pudding . 

1 lb. steak, 4 oz. kidney. 
h lb. flour 

4 

5-6 

Meat pie ... 

1 lb. steak, 4 oz. kidney, 
i lb. flour 

5-6 
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Food 

Quantity 

No. of Portions 

Roast rabbit • 

2 lb. (ready for oven) 

5-6 

a C 

Roast fowl 

2 J lb. prepared for oven 

3J-4 lb. prepared for oven 

4-5 

8-9 

Liver and bacon 

1 lb. liver, 4 0z. bacon 

4 

Fish 

Boiled fish (cod) 

2 lb. uncooked 

4 

(of 6 oz. with 



bone) 

Boiled salmon . 

2 lb. uncooked 

6-7 portions 

1 

Whiting . 

One 

1 

Oysters . 

rour 


Soup 



As one course in a menu 
of several 

1 qt. when finished (no surplus) 

8 

As substantial item in a 

1 qt. 

4—5 

meal • • • • 


Vegetables 

1 lb. 

3-4 

Potatoes 

x 

Green peas (good yield) 

2 lb. 


Runner beans . 

1 lb. 

j » 

4 —s 

Greens (broccoli, etc.) 

2 lb. 

*T J 

4-5 

Spinach . 

Asparagus 

2 lb. o .. .. 

6 heads if large. 8-10 if small 

1 

I 

Globe artichoke 

1 

A 

Jerusalem artichokes 

1 lb. 

4 

Sweets 

Baked rice pudding . 

1 J pt. milk 

4-5 

X — A 

Baked custard 

1 pt. milk 

J 4 

M 

Moulds . 

1 pt. milk 

4 

Boiled fruit pudding 

Fruit pie 

Steamed suet mixtures 

i lb. flour, 1 A lb. fruit 

6 oz. flour, 1 i lb. fruit 
$ lb. (flour and breadcrumbs) 

4“5 

4 - 5 

5- 6 

c 

Pancakes 

£ lb. flour, 1 pt. milk 

5 -° 

'y 

Omelet .... 

4 eggs 

Am 

- f. 

Porridge 

5 oz. oatmeal, i qt. water 

5-0 


Cooking Utensils for Small Households of 4 to 6 Persons. 1 he 
quantity and type of some of the utensils will depend upon e 
number in family, the space available, and the style of living. or 
more elaborate cookery, particular utensils and requisites are essen¬ 
tial. This list includes those only which are necessary for good 
plain cookery required by the average middle-class household, and 
for the sink-work and general clearing up winch cooking necessitates. 


Pans and Kettles — 

3 light iron silica-lined saucepans 
(different sizes). 

1 light iron silica-lined oval boiling 
pot. 

1 set of four aluminium saucepans. 
12 —(E.6149) 


1 lipped saucepan. 

1 milk saucepan. 

1 double saucepan. 

1 three-tiered steamer. 
1 fish kettle. 

1 preserving pan. 
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Pans and Kettles (contd.)— 
i deep fat fryer with basket, 
i meat double baking tin with grid. 

or i self-basting tin. 
i large kettle, 
i small kettle, 
i frying pan. 
i omelet pan. 

Stnall Utensils and Requisites — 
i meat saw. 
i meat chopper, 
i set of skewers, 
i steel or knife sharpener, 
i trussing needle, 
i parsley mincer, 
i potato masher, 
i egg slicer. 
i egg beater, 
i whisk, 
i funnel, 
i tin opener, 
i corkscrew. 

1 pair of scissors. 

2 strainers. 

i lemon squeezer, 
i grater, 
i Hour dredger, 
i sugar dredger, 
i fish slice, 
i wire spoon. 

i graduated measure i pt.—J pt. 
i i dander. 

i box of round cutters, 
i mincing machine. 

Tins — 

1 Yorkshire pudding tin. 

2 baking sheets for oven use. 

1 Swiss roll tin. 

2 round cake tins, 4 in. and 6 in. 

12 patty pans. 

1 2 small cake tins. 

1 bun or cake sheet. 

2 sandwich tins. 

6 dariole tins. 

3 or 4 aluminium jelly or pudding 
moulds. 

1 cake rack. 

Turnery — 

1 pastry board. 

1 meat or chopping board. 

1 rolling pin. 

1 pastry brush. 


1 egg brush. 

3 or 4 wooden spoons, 
i hair sieve. 

1 wire sieve. 

1 vegetable presser. 

1 bread board. 

Knives, etc .— 

2 French cook’s knives. 

1 vegetable knife (stainless). 

1 potato knife (stainless). 

1 cook’s pronged fork. 

2 kitchen forks. 

2 nickel tablespoons, dessertspoons 
and teaspoons. 

Pepper and salt casters and mustard 
pot. 

China — 

2 or 3 casseroles. 

2 fireproof china dishes. 

2 fireproof glass dishes. 

1 set of jugs. 

2 large jugs. 

Set of pudding basins (six). 

2 or 3 mixing basins. 

3 plates. 

3 dishes. 

Brushes — 

1 vegetable brush. 

1 saucepan brush. 

1 mop for washing up. 

1 pan scourer. 

1 sink brush. 

x scrubbing brush for floors. 

1 scrubbing brush for boards. 

1 nail brush. 

1 long-handled broom. 

1 hand brush and dustpan. 

1 Cloths — 

2 oven cloths. 

, 1 floor cloth. 

2 dish cloths. 

2 pudding cloths. 

6 kitchen towels. 

Dusters. 

Miscellaneous — 

1 Clock. 

1 garbage pail and cover. 

1 knife board for kitchen knives. 

1 sink basket. 

1 hand bowl for sink. 

1 enamelled washing up bath. 

1 2 enamelled basins. 



QUESTIONNAIRE 

i 

i. What do you understand by the term "conservation of energy/’ 
and how can you apply this principle in relation to the teaching and 
practice of cookery? 

2. Your own "Domestic workshop" may not be one of the most 
convenient—by means of a moderate outlay and a little re-arrange¬ 
ment, how would you suggest that it might be brought more up 
to the standard of convenience of a kitchen constructed and 
arranged upon the modem “labour-saving" lines? 

3. When placing heavy and any fixed kitchen equipment in 
position, what are the chief points to bear in mind? 

4. What suggestions would you make to a young housekeeper 
as to the selection of small equipment ? 

5. When fixing a gas stove, what points do you consider are of 
importance as affecting its efficiency? 

6. How can you ascertain the amount of gas consumed for 
cooking? What economies in the use of the gas rings and oven 
would you observe to check wasteful consumption of gas? 

II 

1. Why is the keeping of accounts and of records in relation to 
cookery important as affecting economical household expenditure? 

2. In the purchase of food which is stored in larder and storeroom, 
and-in "marketing" generally, what points do you consider 
important? What are the advantages of personal selection? 

3. When is buying in bulk an advantage and advisable and when 
the reverse? 

4. How is the card index system, as applied to the collection of 
receipts and of culinary methods, an aid to efficiency ? 

III 

1. What are the functions of food in the body? Name the chief 
constituents of the body and of its food. What are the three most 
important constituents of food which are necessary for its functions 
in the body? 

2. Why is water as a beverage important in the diet ? Which solid 
foods supply most to the system ? What are the chief sources of 
mineral matter? Why is mineral matter such an essential con¬ 
stituent of food? How can "extractives” and "cellulose” be 
said to assist in digestion ? 
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3. What foods are the chief sources of vitamins? Why are these 
bodies so necessary to the growth and health of the child and to the 
health of the adult? Under what conditions is the activity of 
vitamins destroyed or lessened? 

4. Compare the nutritive and dietetic value of the proteins. In 
which foods are proteins most abundant? 

5. Protein is the most important and at the same time the most 
expensive constituent of food—what facts in relation to the various 
foods rich in protein would guide you in supplying the necessary 
amount of this constituent in the daily diet? 

6. In a diet, frugal from necessity, which one of the three chief 
constituents of food is likely to bulk too largely and what is the 
result ? Suggest some of the cheaper sources of protein and of fat. 

7. How is energy conserved in the body? From what foods, 
how, and in what form, is this reserve fuel stored? How is the 
"fuel value" of a food measured? 

8. How does the refuse or waste in a food affect the real cost, and 
how would you estimate the nutritive and economic value of foods 
in relation to their money value? 

9. The nourishment of the body does not depend upon the amount 
of food consumed. This is determined by other factors: what are 
they? What conditions affect the quantity and kind of food 
required daily by the individual? 

10. In the economical planning of meals, what points, based upon 
the principles of nutrition, are most important? 

IV 

1. What are the micro-organisms which cause the deterioration 
ami putrefaction of food? How may food be contaminated in 
transit, bv storage in larder or storeroom, and in the preparation 

for the table? 

2. What are the conditions favourable to bacterial growth, and 
\vi:y is the destruction of these organisms more difficult than that 
of molds and yeasts? 

3 - 'A aat conditions are essential to the growth of yeast cells! 
how may their activity be destroyed or retarded? 

4 - 1. it conditions are favourable and unfavourable to the 
growth o: molds.' How are they utilized in relation to the 
preparation of food ? 

5. V hat are the essentials of a good larder? In its management 

and supervision, how would you guard against deterioration or 
waste of food ? .00 

V 

1. What is the difference between a physical and a chemical 
change? Give some examples of these changes in food when it 
is cooked. 
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2. What effect has heat upon proteins generally? How are 

starch, sugars, and fats affected by heat ? 

3. What are the objects in view in applying heat to meat and by 
what methods of cooking are these best obtained? 

4. Why is it necessary to hang meat, and what change takes 
place during the period of hanging? How do the nature of the 
fibre and the cutting or carving of the meat affect its tenderness. 

5. How can you account for a sirloin of beef, the wings of poultry, 
and the legs of feathered game being more tender than shin of beef, 

legs of poultry, and wings of game? 

6. What constituents of meat and conditions affect its flavour. 
Upon what does the nutritive value of meat depend and what 
factors determine its digestibility ? 


VI 

1 What are the differences between baking and roasting and 
roasting and grilling? What are the advantages and disadvantages 
of roasting in front of the fire or of oven roasting or baking? 

2. A piece of grilled steak may be tough and hard when cooked ; 
to what errors in the choice, preparation, and cooking of the meat 

may this be due? . 

3. What is the difference between boiling and steaming ? \\ ny 

is "boiled meat” a misleading term? 

4. For what reasons is stewing an economical method of cooking 
meat? What parts and cuts are suitable and why do you select 

these ?^qw WQuld you treat very tough meat which is to be stewed? 
What are the advantages of using a casserole for stewing purposes. 

6. Frying is the quickest method of cooking—why is this possible . 
Criticize the expression "frying in boiling fat." What is the 

difference between frying and sauteing? . .... 

7. What is the object of coating food which is to be fried. \\ hat 

coatings are used? 

8. Why does the composition of a fat affect its suitability lor 
frying purposes? Why are clarified fat and oil best for deep fat 

frying and butter unsuitable? . . , . . . 

9. To ensure success in steaming food, what points claim particular 

attention? . . , 

10. For what reasons is steaming preferable for meat, nsh, and 

vegetables? What is the advantage of using a patent steamer or a 
boilerette? 

VII 


1. In cookery, accuracy of measurement is important : in relation 
to what classes of ingredients is this particularly essential ? 

2. What points would you emphasize in the use of seasonings 

and flavourings? 
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3. A dish may be perfectly well cooked and appetizing in flavour, 
but the reverse in appearance; to what faults in dishing may this 
be due? 

4. What is the object of garnishing? How may a dish be spoiled 
by the garnish ? 

5. Supposing you had a meal to cook, how would you set about 
it and proceed so as to ensure neither waste of time, labour, nor fuel, 
and punctual and efficient dishing? 

VIII AND IX 

1. What principles underlie the making of stock and of meat 
soups? What kind of meat is suitable for first stock; what pro¬ 
portions of meat and bone and of water would you use, and how 
would you make this stock? 

2. In the management of the household stock-pot, what points 
call for particular attention? What ingredients are unsuitable for 
the stock-pot? 

3. Why is soup a useful and important item in the diet? How 
do clear soups compare with broths and thickened soups as to 
nutritive value? By what additions can the nutritive value of a 
soup be increased? 

4. What are the general characteristics of a well-made soup? 

5. What are the approximate proportions of meat pulse and 
vegetables to liquid for mutton broth, lentil soup, and tomato soup 
respectively? What points require particular attention in making 
mutton broth? 

6. What faults in preparation and cooking cause (a) greasiness, 

[b) lack of brilliancy, (c) poor flavour of a consommi ? 

7. What is a “liaison," and of what may it consist? For 1 pint 
of soup, what proportions of ingredients would you use for the 

various liaisons ? 

8 . V hat are the causes of (a) curdling of a cream soup, ( b) greasi¬ 
ness and thin consistency of a soup thickened with brown roux, 

(c) separation of the sieved part from the liquid and lack of smooth¬ 
ness in a puree} 

9. \\ fiat faults in preparation and cooking would affect the colour 
of a white vegetable soup or of green pea puree ? 

10. Soup is a bulky food—how can you increase the nutriment 
and decrease the bulk of a broth made for an invalid? 


X 

1. What are the functions of sauces in relation to the dishes they 
accompany? What are the characteristics of any well-made 
sauce ? 

2. How are sauces thickened? What is roux and what pro¬ 
portions of ingredients are used in making it? How does white 
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differ from brown roux? What is the cause of brown roux becoming 
thin and of the fat separating from the flour? 

3. What are the proportions of ingredients for (a) a flowing 

sauce, (6) a coating sauce ? 

4. A plain white sauce may have the following faults: (a) Poor¬ 
ness of colour, ( b) lumps, (c) lack of smoothness, ( d) a raw and 
insipid flavour, (<?) lack of gloss: to what are these faults due? 

5. How can the following be avoided: (a) Lumpiness when a 

sauce is re-heated, (6) a skin forming on the top when it is removed 
from the fire? What is the advantage of a Bain-Marie? 

6. How are the following ingredients added to a sauce: butter, 
cream, eggs, lemon juice, vinegar and essences? Give reasons for 
the methods of addition. 

7. What are essential points in making brown sauce, to avoid 
greasiness, to obtain a full and pleasant flavour, glossiness, and a 
good and uniform colour? 

8. What is meant by " tammying.” and what is the object of 
tammying sauces? 

9. What faults in the preparation of (a) apple sauce, (6) bread 
sauce, would cause discoloration, a wrong consistency (stodginess 
or a too liquid consistency) and lumps? 

10. What are the characteristics of a chaudfroid sauce? 

XI 

1. How do fish and meat compare (taking an equal weight of 
each) as to nutritive and economic value? Why is fish not an 

economical food? . . 

2. How do white-fleshed, oily and shell-fish differ as to nutritive 
value and digestibility? What are the reasons for these differences? 
When economy in diet is necessary, what fish would you select 
for a meal as supplying the most nutriment for the least money? 

3. What general points do you look for in choosing fish? How 
may you be misled as to its freshness? 

4. What are the most digestible methods of cooking fish and by 
what methods is the most nutriment preserved? 

5. When cleaning fish, why is it important not to leave it soaking 
in water? What fish are exceptions to this rule? How would you 
clean, skin, and fillet a sole? 

6. Why is the method of steaming preferable to boiling, and 
when is it particularly suitable? What is the curd-like substance 
which is present between the flakes of boiled, steamed, and lightly 
baked fish, and what does its absence indicate? 

7. What are the indications that boiled fish is sufficiently cooked ? 
What difference in method is necessary when boiling (a) salmon, 
(6) salt fish, (c) mackerel? 

8. A dish of fried fillets of fish coated with egg and crumbs may 
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be sodden and greasy. To what errors in preparation and frying 
is this due? 

What points require particular attention when frying fish which 
is coated with batter ? 

9. If whitebait is not crisp and the fish are not separate when 
cooked, to what faults in preparation and frying may this be due? 

10. What are the indications of freshness and of age in lobsters 
and oysters? What parts of a crab are inedible? How would 
you dress a crab? 

XII 

1. A joint or cut of meat may be cheap as to price, but what 
factors determine its real economy? 

2. Compare beef, mutton, lamb, and pork as to digestibility 
and nutritive value. 

3. What are the indications that meat is in good condition and 
of good quality? 

4. What are the best cuts of beef, veal, mutton, and lamb, and 
the best methods of cooking each? 

5. When buying the following: (a) A piece of sirloin, ( b ) ribs of 
beef, (c) mutton for cutlets, what would guide you in your choice? 

6. Why is silverside not so suitable as topside for roasting or 
baking. Why is rump steak suitable for grilling; and shin of beef 
for stews and stock? 

7. It is sometimes more economical to buy a whole neck of 
mutton and a large leg of mutton ; under what conditions would 
you do this and how would you divide and cook the joints? 

S. What parts of beef, mutton, lamb and veal would you choose 

for stewing and braising? 

9. In the use of internal parts, what points in preparation and 
cooking are essential to ensure wholesomeness and digestibility? 

10. How can you test the freshness of a gammon of bacon or of 
a ham? What are the best cuts of bacon for broiling and boiling? 

11. llow can you distinguish pork which is in good condition 

and young ? What joints are most suitable for roasting and 
boiling? 


XIII 

1. What are the principles upon which the cookery of meat is 
based ? 

Why is the temperature of the flesh in the middle of a roast leg 
of mutton or of a boiled joint, while they are cooking, much below 
that of the oven or of the surrounding water? 

2. To obtain good results in oven roasting, what points are of 
importance? 

How would you prepare a frozen or chilled leg of mutton for the 
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oven? What is the difference in the method of cooking frozen 
and home-killed meat ? 

3. What is "roasting in a stewpan"? What is the advantage 
of this method and when is it most suitable ? 

4. For what reasons do veal, lamb, and pork require a longer 

time for cooking than beef and mutton ? 

5. How would you prepare and grill kidneys? What are the 

usual accompaniments to grilled meat ? . 

6. Why is boning a joint an economy? In the process of boning 

a joint, what points require particular care? 

7. What is the difference in methods of boiling fresh and salt 
meat? A piece of bacon may be hard, salt, and strong in flavour, 
to what faults in preparation and boiling may this be due ? 

8. What are the average proportions of meat and of liquid for a 
brown stew? What faults in the preparation and cooking of a 
brown stew would cause (a) greasiness, ( b) too dark or too pale a 
colour, (c) an insipid or burnt flavour, ( d) thin consistency of sauce? 

9 What cut of mutton would you choose for cutlets? If the 
mutton is large, how would you trim the cutlets to avoid unnecessary 
waste? What points require care in frying cutlets? 

10. Why is braising a very savoury method of cooking? What 
is a "mirepoix"? What are the characteristics of a well-prepared 

dish of braised meat ? 

XIV 

1. Why is the preparation of re-heated food an important branch 
of cookery in relation to (a) the economy of food, (b) the health of 

the household? . , , , , . , 

2. What is the essential point in the preparation of food which 

has been already cooked? . . . , , , 

What other points are important in preparing a palatable and 

digestible r£chauff6 of meat or of fish? . . 

3. Suggest several ways of re-heating the remains of a cold joint 
of mutton, and of utilizing scraps of poultry, game, rabbit, ham, 
etc. 

4. How would you make a curry, using cooked veal? What 
faults would cause a hash or mince of meat to be greasy, insipid 

in flavour, and the meat to be tough ? 

5. What is a panada, how is it made, and what are its uses. 
What proportion of panada is required for making croquettes and 
cutlets of (a) cold meat, (b) cold fish? Of what consistency and 
texture should such preparations be ? 

XV 

1. How does poultry compare with meat as to nutriment and 
digestibility? 
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2. What are the indications that poultry is young and in good 
condition? How can you distinguish that which has been in cold 
storage during transit? 

3. In drawing and trussing a fowl, what points require special 
attention ? Of what do the giblets consist; how are they prepared 
and for what purposes are they used ? 

4. Which kind of fowl is the most suitable for (a) roasting, 

(6) boiling? 

5. How would you prepare an old fowl or turkey that is intended 
for roasting? For what purposes is old and foreign poultry most 
suitable? 

6. How would you bone a fowl for a galantine? What are 
essential points to success in boning poultry? 

XVI 

1. In selecting rabbits and hares, what points in relation to 
freshness and age would you look for? How does the flesh of the 
wild rabbit compare with that of the tame variety? 

2. Why are soaking and blanching of rabbits preparatory to 
cooking so necessary? In what constituent is the flesh of both 
rabbit and hare deficient and how is this deficiency supplied in 
cooking? 

3. How would you skin, paunch, and roast a hare? 

XVII 

1. How does feathered game compare with butcher’s meat and 
poultry as to nutritive value and digestibility? 

2. Why is it more difficult to judge the age and condition of game 
than of poultry? In selecting game, what are the indications of 
age and of good condition? 

3. How may foreign game be distinguished from English? Why 
is game hung longer than poultry? Is there any exception? 

4. What are the general accompaniments to game? How 
would you prepare, cook, and serve a roast pheasant? 

XVIII and XIX 

1. What is the value of vegetables in the diet? Why is vegetable 
food not as digestible as some other foods? How is the deficiency 
of fat supplied ? 

2. What changes do vegetables undergo in cooking? What is 
the aim in cooking them and what are the most frequent faults in 
boiling vegetables? 

3. Whatsis meant b}’ the "conservative method of cooking 
vegetables"? What are its advantages and for what kinds of 
vegetables is this method most suitable? 
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4. For what reason should soda not be used in boiling green 
vegetables? How can the colour of white and of green vegetables 
be preserved? Vegetables, as a class, are a bulky food—in pre¬ 
paration and cooking what tends to increase their bulkiness? 

5. What are the most economical methods of cooking potatoes. 

and why? 

6. Compare the food value of pulse with vegetables generally. 
In what constituent is it particularly rich? 

7. For what reasons are pulse vegetables not very readily 
digested? In what constituent are pulse foods deficient and what 
are important points in cooking this type of food? 

8. Why are salads of importance in the diet? How may salads 
be an economical method of utilizing “left overs”? 

9. What are essential points in the preparation of a green salad? 
What are the characteristics of a well-made salad dressing ? 

10. Why is fruit of so much value in the diet? What are the 
advantages derived from cooking fruit? For what reason is ripe, 
raw fruit of importance in the dietary? Which fruits are 
particularly wholesome for children, and why? 

XX 

1. What constituent of flour renders it possible to make a paste 
or dough with flour mixed with water? Why is household flour 
more nutritive than fine pastry flour, and what makes wholemeal 
flour of greater food value than the ordinary household variety ? 

2. What principles underlie the methods of making pastry? 
What are the methods of incorporating the fat with the flour? 

3. In the preparation and rolling out of pastry, what is the aim, 
and what points require particular attention as affecting its lightness 

and even rising, when baked? . 

4. What is the approximate quantity of water required to mix 
flour into a paste? Why and when may the amount vary? What 
is the result of making pastry too moist or too dry? 

5. Which is the best position in the oven for baking pastry? 
After pastry is removed from the oven what may cause it to become 
heaw ? 

6. What points in making short crust and in the manipulation 
of the pastry when using it to cover a fruit pie, are important ? 

7. How is the fat incorporated with the flour in making (a) flaky 
pastry, (6) rough puff pastry? To what is the lightness and 
flakiness of these pastries largely due? Explain the method of 
rolling out rough puff pastry. 

8. Why are suet crust and suet puddings very suitable for growing 
children? What careless faults in preparation and cooking would 
render suet crust indigestible ? 

9. Why is the proportion of fat to flour less for hot-water crust 
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than for other pastries? In making hot-water or raised pie crust 
what is essential to good results? To what faults are brittleness 
or a too soft consistency due? 

10. How many times is puff pastry rolled and folded? Why is 
this necessary, and for what reasons are the edges left unsealed 
after the pastry is folded ? 


XXI 

1. What factors in the preparation and cooking of a batter 
determine its lightness? How is its smoothness effected? 

2. What principles underlie the making of batter mixtures? 

3. What are the proportions of flour to liquid for (a) pancakes, 
( b) steamed batter, (c) pancake batter used for coating purposes? 

4. Should a steamed batter be heavy, to what may this fault 
be due? 

5. To which points in preparation and frying would lack of atten¬ 
tion make pancakes heavy and tough? 

6 . What are the characteristics of a coating batter? For what 
reasons are oil and white of egg used? Give ingredients and 
proportions for making Kromeski batter. 

7. In frying fritters, what points require particular attention? 
Are there any differences of method in frying food: (a) Coated with 
batter, ( b) coated with egg and crumbs? 

XXII 

1. Which constituent of the carbohydrate group is present in 
milk, and what is its peculiar property? Why is milk a bulky 

food? 

2. Upon what constituent does the richness of milk depend, and 
what is the average percentage? What changes take place when 
milk enters the stomach, and how is its digestibility determined? 

3. Compare the nutritive value of whole new milk with that of 
skim milk and of separated milk. 

4. \\ hat ingredient should be added to milk puddings made with 
skim milk.'' Why is this necessary, and in what proportion should 
it be used? 

5. What changes take place when milk is boiled? 

6. When boiling or heating milk, and in cooking farinaceous 
mixtures made with milk, what precautions would you take to 
avoid burning? How can you lessen the risk of souring of milk and 
of its contamination after delivery and before use? 

7. How is junket made, and to what is its formation due? What 
are its component parts and of what do these consist? Why does 
boiled milk not make a firm junket? 

8. How is curdling of milk brought about: (a) naturally, ( b) by 
artificial agents? How does "curdling” differ from "clotting”? 
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9. What is of most importance in making any kind of milk 
pudding? How long is required for cooking (a) whole grain—rice, 
(b) small grain—semolina, (c) powdered products—cornflour? 

10. How can the nutritive value of milk puddings and of shapes 
or moulds be increased, and when are these ingredients added? 
Why is the proportion of starchy matter greater for shapes and 
moulds than for baked milk puddings? 

XXIII 

1. How does the yolk differ from the white of an egg in relation 
to its constituents and food value? 

2. What are the indications of freshness of eggs? Exclusive of 
cold storage, how are eggs preserved and upon what principle are 
the methods based ? 

3. What principles underlie (a) the methods of cooking eggs, 
( b) their utilization for various purposes in cooking ? 

4. Upon what principle is the use of whisked white of egg based? 
How is its expansion of bulk during whisking and cooking brought 
about ? 

5. What are the causes of boiled eggs cooking unevenly, and of 
the yolk of a hard-boiled egg setting towards one side of the shell? 
Why should vinegar or lemon juice be added to the water in which 
an egg is poached ? 

6. How would you cook an egg for it to be what is termed 
"lightly boiled," or sufficiently hard to be used for sandwiches or 
for savoury eggs, etc.? 

7. What determines the consistency and texture of a custard? 
Why is fresh raw milk preferable to boiled or skim milk for 
custards? 

8. What are the proportions of egg and milk for baked, boiled, 
and steamed custards, and why do the proportions vary? Should a 
boiled custard show a tendency to curdle, how may this be checked, 
and if only slightly curdled, how may the smoothness of texture 
be restored? 

9. What faults in preparation and cooking would cause a baked 
or steamed custard to be pitted with holes or curdled? 

XXIV 

1. Why is an omelet a useful emergency dish? Upon what does 
the success of an omelet mainly depend ? 

2. How would you prove or season an omelet pan ; why and when 
is this necessary ? 

3. What is the reason for the addition of water, cream, or milk 
to the beaten eggs? What is the general proportion of butter to 
each egg? What faults in frying render an omelet tough? 

4 * How does a sweet omelet differ from an omelet souffle? How 
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does the cooking of a puffed omelet differ from that of the ordinary 
savoury omelet and how does it differ as to texture ? 

5. What is the principle which underlies the method of making 
souffles? What are the component parts of a souffte? 

6. Which ingredient of the panada is less in a baked than in a 
steamed souffle? To ensure lightness of texture what points 
require particular attention in the preparation and cooking of 

souffles? . 

7. Why should a souffle case or dish be only half or three parts 

filled with the mixture? What is the object of tying a band of 
paper round the tin containing a souffle mixture, which is to be 
steamed? What may cause a steamed souffl 4 to stick when it is 
turned out? 

8. What is the indication that a souffle is sufficiently cooked? 
What directions would you give for turning out a light steamed 
souffle ? What are the causes of a steamed or baked souffle collaps¬ 
ing and shrinking during cooking or immediately upon removal 
from steamer or oven ? 


XXV 

1. What is the average composition of cheese? How do these 
constituents vary in hard and soft cheeses? Upon which con¬ 
stituent does the richness of a cheese depend? How are certain 
flavours in cheese produced? 

2. What is the value, nutritive and economic, of cheese in relation 
to meat? As an economical substitute for meat, what kind of 

cheese would you choose? 

3. Why is cheese not a readily digested food? How does the 
method of manufacture affect the nutritive value and digestibility 

of cheese? 

4. What are the various purposes for which cheese is used in 
cookery? In tlie preparation and cooking of cheese dishes what 
would you do to facilitate their digestion? 

5. Why is yolk of egg used for mixing cheese pastry, and what is 
the effect of using too much? What points require care when 
mixing and baking cheese pastry? 

XXVI 

1. What is the dietetic value of jellies? Which is the more 
nutritive, a cleared or an uncleared jelly, and why? What should 
be the consistency of any jelly? 

2. From what substances are the following stiffening agents 
prepared: Gelatine, isinglass, agar-agar? How do they vary as 
to degree of stiffening power? 

3. What are the average proportions of gelatine and of white of 
egg necessary for making one quart of cleared jelly? What is the 
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result of using too large a proportion of either gelatine or white 
of egg? 

4. What is the principle involved in the clearing of a jelly? 

5. What faults in preparation of ingredients and in boiling and 
straining a jelly would cause it to be cloudy? 

6. What is the effect of moulding a cleared jelly when still hot? 
When lining a mould with jelly, what would cause the coating to be 
of unequal thickness, bubbles to appear in the jelly, and the 
decorations to be disturbed? 

7. How would you prepare the stock for making calves' foot jelly ? 
For what reason should aspic jelly stand longer than lemon jelly 
after it has boiled up? 

8. What proportion of gelatine is required to set a cream mixture 
—how may this proportion vary? What precautions are necessary 
when dissolving gelatine and adding it to any mixture? 

9. What faults in preparing a cream would cause ( a) roughness of 
texture, (6) fruit, if used, to sink in the mould, (c) small specks or 
threads to appear throughout the mixture? What are essential 

points in moulding a cream? 

10. How would you unmould a jelly or cream ? 

XXVII 

1. What are the chief constituents of tea and coffee and the 

characteristic properties of each ? 

2. How do tea and coffee respectively affect the digestive and 

nervous systems? 

3. What is an infusion? What is the aim in making tea and 
coffee? 

4. What effect has the hardness or softness of water used for 
making tea and coffee? Why is it essential to use freshly drawn 
water and to make tea and coffee with water as soon as it boils. 

5. By what errors in making and how may the characteristic 
properties of the constituents of tea and coffee be affected ? 

6. How does cocoa differ in composition and as to dietetic and 
nutritive value from tea and coffee? Why should boiling cocoa 
improve the flavour and texture of this beverage ? 

XXVIII 

1. What principles underlie the process of making beef tea? 
How are the digestibility and nutritive value of beef tea affected 
by the kind and quality of the meat used and the temperature at 
which the beef tea is made? Beef tea is a stimulant rather than a 

nutrient. Why is this? . . . 

2. Of what use is the “whey” of milk in the dietary of sick 
people? What constituents of the milk are present in (a) the whey, 
(6) the curds ? How is whey made ? 
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3. What is the object of sterilizing milk? How is the process 
carried out, and what changes take place during sterilization? How 
does pasteurization differ from sterilization? Why should orange 
juice be given to infants fed upon pasteurized milk? 

4. What is the advantage of “Peptonized foods"? When 
using a peptonizing agent, what is the indication that the food 
is sufficiently, or over-peptonized? How may peptonization be 
retarded or terminated? 

5. What are some of the most important points to be observed 
in the preparation of food for invalids or convalescents? 


XXIX 

1. Why is the knowledge of food values of particular importance 
in relation to meatless cookery ? 

2. What foodstuffs substituted for meat can most efficiently 
supply the body-building constituent of meat ? 

3. In the cooking and serving of meatless dishes, what are the 
most general faults? 

4. To avoid these faults, how would you prepare and cook the 
following: vegetables, pulse, nuts, and cereals? 

5. Suppose that a meatless dish is to consist either of (a) pulse, 
(6) nuts, or ( c ) some cereal, and is to be the substantial item in a 
simple meal of two courses: (a) What ingredients would you com¬ 
bine respectively with these foodstuffs, (6) what accompaniments 
would you serve with each dish, (c) what pudding or sweet would 
you suggest as being suitable to follow the dish in the first course, 
in order to provide a well-balanced meal in each case? 


XXX 

1. Upon what principles is the lightness of bread and of cake 
mixtures based? \\Tiat are the various raising agents used? 

2. What is meant by "fermentation”? What conditions favour, 
delay, or destroy the fermentative action of yeast? 

3. Describe the growth of yeast and its fermentative action upon 
flour. What proportion of yeast is used to raise a quartern loaf 
of bread ? 

4. Of what is baking powder composed, and what are the pro¬ 
portions of its ingredients? How is the activity of baking powder 
brought about? How does cream of tartar differ from tartaric 
acid? What is the advantage of using the ingredients of baking 
powder separately and not blended ready for use? 

5. How would you proceed when adding (a) flour to a light 
mixture, (6) baking powder and fruit to a fruit cake, (c) whipped 
white of egg ? What conditions are necessary to obtain the maximum 
bulk when whipping white of egg? 
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6. What should be the consistency relatively of mixtures for the 
following: (a) Scones, (6) rockcakes. (c) a plain currant cake, ( d) a 
rich fruit-cake? What is the result of making a mixture which is 

to be baked in a tin too soft or too dry ? 

7. What are the differences in oven temperatures when baking 
(a) rock cakes, ( b ) a plain sultana cake, (c) a rich Christmas cake. 
How would you manage the oven to maintain or to regulate the 

heat necessary throughout the baking? 

8. What would cause a cake mixture ( a) to rise rapidly and to 
flow over the sides of the tin, (6) not to rise and to be close and heavy, 

(c) to fall in the centre. , 

9. What are essential points in making and baking meringues. 

10. Should spongecakes be close and heavy when baked, to 

what faults in preparation and cooking is this due? 

11. What faults in preparation and cooking will cause choux 

pastry to be heavy? 

XXXI 


1. What points are common to and important in the preparation 

of cake icings generally? . . . TT , , 

2. What Ire the characteristics of glace icing? How would you 
prepare it and what faults would render it brittle and du . 

3. What should be the consistency of glaci .icing, and how would 
you coat a large cake and small cakes with this icing. 

4. What proportion of chocolate to sugar is required ^chocolate 
icing? What faults in preparation render it dull, speckled, and 
rough in appearance? Should this icing be too thick or too tlnn, 

how would you correct this? 

5. For what purpose is butter icing used? What are the pro- 
portions of butter and of sugar, and how is this icing P rc P • 

6 . What are the ingredients and their proportions for roya 
icing? How can you test that the icing is of the right consistency 
for piping? What faults in preparation will affect its smoothness 

and glossiness ? . . , , • • „ , r .\ o 

7. When covering a cake with (a) a layer of almond icing. (6) a 

coating of royal icing, what points require special attention 11 . 0 -id 
to keep the cake a good shape and for the outer coating to be smootl 

and uniform as to thickness? . . , . „ r „. Qllt ; nn c 

8 . To obtain satisfactory results when piping, what precautions 

would you take as regards (a) the bag and forcing pipes, ( ) 
to the icing while using it ? 


XXXII 

1. What are the objections to tinned foods? What precautions 

should be taken as to their use? , _ , corl , in „ f n nd? 

2. What principles underlie the methods of preserving food. 

What are these methods? 
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3 What is the body in fruit which enables the latter when boiled 
with sugar to set in a jelly? What is the result of maMng jam with 
fruit, which is either under- or over-npe? Why is the addition ot 
the juice of some acid fruit an improvement to and useful in making 
some kinds of jam? 

4 For what reasons is cane sugar preferable for making jams 
and jellies? What are the average proportions of sugar and of 
water, if any, to each pound of fruit for making jam? . 

5. What are the three methods of boiling the fruit with the sugar, 
and for what kind of fruit is each method most suitable? 

6 . What are the reasons of the following faults in jam: (a) Not 
setting, ( b) consistency too liquid, (c) over-stiffness, ( d ) poorness of 
flavour and of colour, ( e) cloudiness, (/) crystallization. 

7. To ensure that jams and jellies neither ferment nor become 
mouldy when stored, what precautions are necessary when putting 
them into pots and covering? 

8. What are the proportions of fruit juice and sugar necessary 
for making fruit jellies? What is the method of obtaining the 
juice from the fruit? What faults in straining the juice and m 
boiling it with the sugar would render a jelly cloudy? 

XXXIII 

1. What are the principles which underlie the methods of bottling 

fruit and vegetables? _ 

2. What should be the condition of fruit used for bottling? Why 
are the following general points in bottling fruit of importance: 
(<j) Packing the fruit closely, (b) covering the fruit completely with 
cold water, (c) heating the bottles and their contents gradually? 

What is the principle upon which the patent or vacuum jars 
are constructed? How can you test for defects in the jars, glass 
covers, and rubber rings, and why is the detection of flaws import¬ 
ant ? Why should the metal ring not be screwed on too tightly 
while the sterilizing process is proceeding? 

4. What are the causes of (a) fruit rising in the bottles, (6) fruit 
becoming “mushy,” and the skin of some fruits cracking badly? 
What is the general indication that the fruit is sufficiently sterilized? 

5. “Glass is a bad conductor of heat.” How does this property 
of glass affect the bottles as their contents are heating and cooling? 
Why is it important to remove one bottle at a time from the 
sterilizer or oven and to seal it at once? 

6. Why is it essential to screw the metal rings of patent jars very 
tightly immediately after the fruit is sufficiently sterilized, and 
also at intervals during the period of cooling? How can you 
ascertain that the seal is perfect? What are the indications that air 
is entering the bottles during storage of fruit? 

7. When bottling fruit in ordinary jars without the use of a 
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thermometer and sterilizing it in a pan over the fire or gas, or in 
the oven, how do these methods differ? What is the only sure 
indication that the fruit is thoroughly sterilized ? 

8. When would you bottle fruit (a) in syrup, (6) without water? 

q Why is it more difficult to bottle vegetables, particularly the 
green variety, than fruit? What are the differences in method? 

io What should be the condition of vegetables and fruit for 
pickling purposes? What effect has the quality of the vinegar 
upon the pickle? Why should vinegar not come into contact with 

ii. What kind of jar is most suitable for storing pickles, and 
what are the most satisfactory methods of covering pickles. 

XXXIV 

1. Taking the principles of “conservation of energy” and of 
“economy” as a basis, what would be of initial importance in the 

general arrangement for simple household meals? , 

2. For the food to supply all that is necessary to each individual 
member of a household what essential points must the housekeeper 

bear in mind as regards the complete daily fare. . 

3. When considering the menu for a small dinner of a slightly 
formal character, what courses would you include in the menu, and 
what do you consider of most importance as to the selection of 
dishes ? What would be a suitable menu in the month of June 
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Agar-agar, 238 
Albumen, 14 

Ammonia, bicarbonate, for cakes, 207 
Approximate oven temperatures, 44 
Test for heat of oven, 45 
Apricot marmalade for coating cakes, 

294 

Arrowroot, cup of, 250 
Artichokes, Jerusalem, 154* * 59 . 100 
Asparagus, time for cooking, 160 
Au gratin (see Glossary), 43 
Dish. 93 
Au maigre, 43 
Au naturel, 43 

Average time for roasting meat, 
poultry, and game, 32 

Bacon, choice of, 105 
Boil, to, 117 

Method of cutting up a pig for, 105 

- of cutting up a side of, 105 

Rolls of. for garnishing. 113 
Bacteria, 26 
Bain Marie, 43, 73 
Baking, method of cooking, 3 1 * 3 2 

- powder, composition of, 266 

Home-made, 266 
Proportion to flour of, 266 
Barding and larding, 127 
Barley water, 256. 257 
Batter, 203, 206— 

Coating or fritter, 206 
Plain or pancake, 203 
Principles of making. 203 
Steamed, 205 

Varieties of, and their uses. 204 
Proportions for, 204 
Beef, 98-100— 

Diagram showing method of cut 
ting up. 99 
Fillets of, 126 
Roast, 1 10 
Salt, boiled, 116-117 

- tea (see Invalid Cookery), 254 

Beefsteak and kidney pic, >88 

f iudding, 196 
ritter, 206, 207 
Beurre fondu, 79 
Beverages, 247-251 
Biscuit mixtures, 285—286 
Milk, 285 
Oatcake, 285 
Sweet fancy. 286 


Blanch, to (see Glossary). 43 
Boiling, method of cooking, 34 
Boning, meat, 112 
Poultry. 144 

Bottling of fruit, 304-309 

Approximate time and temperature 

for, 307 

General directions for, 304 
Sterilizing outfit for, 305-306 
Substitute for sterilizing outfit, 308 
Fruit sterilized in ordinary pan. 

3°9 

-in oven, 309 

Syrup in, 308 

Underlying principles of, 304 
Vacuum jars for, 305 
Principle of, 305 
Without water, 308 
Bouillon , 43 
Bouquet garni , 43 
Braised veal, 129 
Braising, method of, 127—129 
Bread and cakes. 263-286— 

Brown, 275 

Diagram showing composition ol 
white loaf, 275 

Unfermented or baking powder, 
275 

Vienna. 276 

White, how to make, 273-275 
Breakfast dishes, hints on prepara¬ 
tion of, 317 

Brine or pickle for meat, 118 
Vegetables, for. 314 
Broth, food value of, 57 
Mutton. 57 
Veal or chicken, 58 
Brown stew, 1x9 
Butter, addition to sauces, 68— 
Clarify, to, 269 
Cream, to. with sugar, 269 
Flavouring, 80 
Buttermilk for scones. 266 

Cabinet pudding. 223 

Average proportion of chief ingre 
dients, 268 
Chocolate. 280 

Classification of mixtures lor, 207 

Cornflour. 280 
Directions for iced. 287 

3*' 
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Cakes— (contd.) 

Directions for making, 268-273 
Baking, 272 
Consistency, 272 
Mixing, 272 
ficlairs, 284 
Fillings for, 289 
Fruit mixtures, 278 
Currant, 279 
Rich, 279 
Sultana, 279 

General remarks on making of, 
263 

Genoese pastry, 282 
Gingerbread, 281 
Iced layer, mixture for, 283 
Icings for, 287-296 
Ingredients for, 263 
Butter, 263 
Eggs. 264 
Flour, 263 
Fruit, 264 
Milk, use of, 264 
Madeira cake mixture, 280 
Meringues, 283 
Mixtures for biscuits, 285 
Preliminary preparations for mak¬ 
ing, 268 

Preparation of tins for, 268 
Coating, 26S 
Lining, 269 

Raising agents for, 264 
Savarin, 277 
Scone mixtures, 277 
Shortbread, 280 
Sponge, 281 
Swiss roll, 281 
Yorkshire tea, 277 
Calorie, 19 

Calves’ foot jelly, 243 
Carbohydrates, 13, 15, 16 
Body fuel, as, 13, 15 
Carrots, value in children’s diet, 156 
Casserole, the, 36 
Care and use of, 36 
Caul, lamb, use of, in roasting, 103 
Celery (see Vegetables), 154 
Cheese, 234-236 
Biscuits, 235 
Composition of. 234 
Digestibility of, 235 
How to render more digestible, 235 
Manufacture of 234 
Pastry, 235 
Souffles, hot, 236 
Straws. 235 

Substitute, as, for meat. 234 
Uses in cookery of, 233 


Chicken (see Poultry), 137 
Chaudfroid of, 143 
Galantine of, 144 
Ham patties and, 193 
Chicory for coffee, 249 
Chop, steamed, 118 
Choux pastry (see Cakes), 284 
iCofioa, 250 
£ofiee, black, 250 
Constituents of, 247 
Dietetic value of, 247 
How to make, 249 
Pot, earthenware, 250 
Cold shapes or moulds, 213 
Confectioners’ custard, 290 
Connective tissue, 30 
Cooking of food, 28—42 

Effect of heat upon foods, 28, 29 
General remarks upon, 28 
Methods of, and general directions 

for, 31-42 
Boiling, 34 
Braising, 127-130 
Frying, 36-40 
Grilling or broiling. 33 
Roasting and baking, 31, 3 2 
Steaming, 40-42 
Stewing, 35. 36 

- stoves, 7 

Cornflour pudding, 213 
Court bouillon, 87 
Crab (see shell-fish), 94 
Dress, to, a, 96 
Cream, addition to sauces, 68 
Double, for whipping, 244 
Whip, to, 270 

Yolks, with, of eggs for soups, 55 
Creams, 244-246 
Apricot, 246 
Charlotte d la Russe, 246 
General remarks on, 244 
Ginger, 246 

Line and decorate moulds, to, for 
(see Jellies), 242 
Mould, to, 245 

Preparation of mixtures for, 244 
Unmould, to, 240 
Vanilla, 245 
Croquette, 43 

Croquettes of cold meat. 134 
Fish, of, 136 
Potato, of, 163 
Crodte. 43 
Croiitons, 43 

Cut, to, for garnish, 48 
Cucumber, to crimp, 47 
Curds and whey, 209 
Currant, sultana, and raisin duff, 19° 
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Curry. 121-122 

Cooked meats and foods, of, 122 

Egg. 219 

Essentials to success of, 121 
Fresh meat, of, 121 
Preparation and dishing of, 121, 122 
Rice to boil for, 121 
Veal, 121 
Custards, 220-223 
Baked, 221 
Boiled, 222 
Caramel, 222 

Consistency and texture of, 220 
Cooking temperature for, 221 
Flavourings for. 221 
Proportions of ingredients for, 220 
Puddings of custard type. 223 
General remarks on, 223 
Method of making and cooking, 

223 

Royal, 220 
Steamed, 222 
Varieties of, 220 
Cutlets— 

Cold meat (see Re-heated Food). 
134 

Fish, mixture for, 136 
Mutton, fried, 123 

Day's food, the, 23 
Decorations for cakes, 287 
Deep fat frying. 37. 39 
Dishing of food, 46 
Domestic workshop or kitchen, 1 —12 
Equipment of, 1 
Selection of. 6. 7 

Management on business lines, 10 
Records of. xi, 12 
Dripping, to clarify. 40 
Dry or shallow fat frying, 37 
Ducks and geese (see Poultry). 13° 
Choice of, 138 
Truss, to, 14 1 

Eclairs, 284 

Egg and bread-crumbs, 89 

- cookery, 215-220 

Eggs— 

Anchovy, 219 
Boiled, 217 

Methods of cooking, 217 
Cake-making, in, 264 
Composition and food value of ^*5 
Curried, 219 
Fricassee of, 219 
Hard-boiled, 219 
Poached. 218 
Preservation of, 2x6 


Eggs—( contd.) 

Principles underlying cooking of, 
216 

Relative digestibility of, 216 
Scrambled or buttered, 218 
Simple methods of cooking, 217 
Stuffed, 219 
Substitute for. 216 
Test for freshness of, 215 
Uses in cooking, 217 
Whipping of whites of. 216, 270 
Whisking eggs and sugar, 267 
Entree, 318 
Entremets. 318 

Family’s meals, arrangement of, 
Jl6 

Number of portions obtainable 
from given quantities. 320 
Quantities and portions, how to 
estimate for, 319 
Fat, to clarify, 40 

Fats— • . 

Approximate percentage in foods. 15 

Body fuel, as, 15 
Chief sources of, 15 
Melting point of, 39 

Fish. 81-97 

Bake, to, directions for cooking, 90, 

91 

Boil, to, 86 
Mackerel, 87 
Salmon, 87 
Turbot. 87 
Cakes. 135 
Clean, to, 83 

Coat, to. with egg and crumbs. 89 
Coatings for fried, 88 
Composition of, 81 
Croquettes and cutlets of, 1 3 6 
Economic value of. 8 > 

Fillings for patties of. 97 
Forcemeat for, 91 
Fry, to, 88-90 

Coated with batter. 90 

- with crumbs, 89 

Whole fish, 90 
Garnishes for, 86 
Grilled, 93 
Marinading of. 89 
Methods of cooking, 85 

Most economical and digestible. 

85 

Purchase and choice of, 82 
R6chauff6s of. i 35 -' 3 6 
Salt, to boil, 87 
Sauces for, 86 
Scallops of. 1 3 ° 
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Fish—( contd.) 

Shell, 94 

Classes of, 94 
Remarks on, 94 
Uses and cooking of, 94 
Skin and fillet, to, 84, 85 
Smoked and dried, 93 
Haddock, 93 
Kippered herrings, 94 
Steaming of, 87 
Stuff, to, 91 
Cod steak, 91 
Fillets of plaice, 92 
Whole fish, 91 
Flaky pastry/190 
Flan of pastry, to make, 184 
Flavouring butters, 80 
Anchovy, 80 
Devilled, 80 

Maitre d'Hdtel or parsley, 80 
Flour, 173 

Cake making, for, 263 
Composition of, 171, 174 
Vienna, 174 

Wholemeal, nutritive value of, 174 
Food— 

Chemical composition of, 13 
Conservation of energy derived 
from, 20 

Daily amount required by an adult 
of chief constituents of food, 20 
Economy in relation to cost of, 22 
Effect of heat upon chief con¬ 
stituents of, 28 

Physical and chemical changes, 
28 

Fuel or calorific value of a food, 19 
How to measure it, 19 
Functions in the body of, 13 
Mixed diet, importance of, 20 
Refuse or waste in, 19 
True nutritive value of. 20 
Forcemeats or stuffing, 79 
Chestnut, 79 
Sage and onions, 79 
Veal, 79 

Forcing bag and pipes, 125, 292, 293 
How to use, for piping cakes, 295 
To make forcing bags, 292 
Fowl or chicken (see Poultry), 137 
Boiled, 142 
Bone a, to, 144 
Chaudfroid of, 143 
Choice of, 137 
Draw, to, 139 
Galantine of, 144 
Pluck and singe, to. 13S 
Roast, 142 


Fowl— (contd.) 

Stuff, to, 141 
Truss, to. for boiling, 140 
Roasting, 139 
Fricassee of eggs, 219 

Fish (see stewed fish), 93 
Veal, 120 

Fried crumbs (see Roast Fowl), 142 
Fritters, 206 
Batter for, 206 
How to fry, 206, 207 
Fruit— 

Average percentage of chief con¬ 
stituents of, 170 
Batter in, 203 
Bottle, to, 304-309 
Effects of cooking on, 171 
Fool, 172 
Fritters, 207 

Importance in diet of, 170 
Pudding, boiled, 196 
Pie, 181 

Pulp, to prepare and pot, 309, 310 
Stewed, 171 
Dried, 172 
Fresh, 172 
Frying, 36-40 

Average temperatures for, 39 
Essential points for good results in, 

39 

Fats and oil for, 38 
French or deep fat, 37, 38 
Protective coverings for food, 39,40 
Shallow fat or dry, 37 

Galantine of fowl, 144 
Game, 150-1 53 

Accompaniments to, 152 
Average time for cooking, 153 
Choice of, 150 

Foreign from English, to distin¬ 
guish, 151 
Hanging of, 151 
Keep, to, 151 
Venison, 151 
Waterfowl, 151 

Nutritive value and digestibility of, 

150 

Pluck, draw, and truss, to, 152 
Roast, to, 152 
Season for, 150 
Garnishes, for, 47 
Consommi, 56 
Croutons, 47 
Cucumber, 47 
Fish, for, 86 
Lemon, 47 

Stewed meat, for, 120 
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Garnishing. 47 

Gas and electric meters, 8, 9 

Conversion of cubic feet of gas into 
therms, 9 
Read, to, 8, 9 
Geese (see Poultry), 13S 
Choice of, 138 
Truss, to, 141 
Gelatine, 14, 237, 238 
Dissolve, to, 238 
Genoese pastry, 282 
Giblets, 141 

Preparation and use of, 141 
Ginger pudding, 199 
Variations of, 199 
Glaze, meat, 52 
Uses of, 52 
Glazing, 179 

Cakes (see Yorkshire Tea Cakes), 
277 

Meat pies, 179 
Sweet pastry, 180 
Glossary, 43 
Gluten (see Flour). 173 
Gravies, thick and thin, no 
Grilled- 
Fish. 93 
Kidneys, 115 
Mushrooms, 115 
Steak or chop, 115 
Tomatoes, 115 
Grilling, method of, 33 

Haddock, dried, to cook, 93 
Stufled and baked, 9* 

Ham (see Bacon), 105 
Boil, to, 117 
Choose, to, 105 
Test for freshness, to, 105 
Hare- 

Choice of (see Rabbits and Hares), 

146 

Paunch, skin, and truss, to, 148 
Roast. 148 
Hash or mince, 133 
Herb vinegar, to make, 315 
Herbs, to dry for winter use, 315 
Homely measures, 44 
Hors d'oeuvre (see Construction of 
Menu), 318 

Icings for cakes, 287-296 
Almond, 290 

Cover cake with, to, 294 
American, 291 
Butter, 289 


Icings— (contd.) 

Chocolate, 289 
Mocha, 289 
Orange, 289 
Uses of, 289 

Flavourings and colourings for, 287 
Glac6, 288 

Chocolate, 288 

Coat cakes with, to, 288-289 

Coffee, 288 

Orange and lemon, 288 
Invalid and convalescent cookery, 
252, 259 

Essentials in preparation of food, 

252-253 

General remarks on, 252 
- food. 254-259 

Arrowroot, cup of, 256 
Barley water. 256, 257 
Clear. 256 
Thick, 257 
Beef tea— 

Average proportions of ingre¬ 
dients, 254 
Composition of, 254 
Methods of making. 254 
Ordinary, quickly made, raw, 254 
Beef tea jelly, 256 
Gruel, 256 

Pasteurization of milk, 258 
Peptonized foods, 258 
Gruel, 259 
Milk, 259 

Sterilization of milk, 257 
Whey. 257 
Isinglass, 238 

Jam, 299-303 . . .. . • 

Addition of water and fruit juice. 

3 °° 

Average proportion of sugar for,300 
Boiling of, 301 

Essential points, 301 
Covering and tying down 3 °i 
Fruit, suitability and condition ol 
Preparation of, 299 
Methods of making. 302 
Pectose in fruit for, 299 
Preserving pan, 300 
Storage of, 303 
Test if sufficiently boiled, 302 

Jelly, to chop, 242 
Clear, to. 239 
Clearing agent for, 238 
Making of cleared. 239 
Mould, to, 240 
Moulds for. 242 
Decorate, to. 242 
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Jelly— [contd.) 

Moulds, Line to, 242 
Straining of, 239, 240 
Unmoulding of, 240 
Jellies, 237-244 
Aspic, 239 
Calves’ foot, 243 
Cleared, 239-243 
Egg, 243 
Lemon, 239 
Milk, 243 
Orange, 243 
Uncleared, 243-244 
Value in diet of, 237 

- (preserves), 303 

How to prepare fruit juice for, 303 
Method of making. 303 
Proportions of juice and sugar, 303 
Junket, 209, 213 

Kidney— 

Omelet, 227 
Soup, 61 
Kidneys, 106 
Grilled, 115 

Kitchen (see Domestic Workshop). 
1-12 

Kromeski batter, 206. (See Fritter 
Batter) 

Kromcskies, 134 
Lamb, 103 

Division into quarters, 103 
Roast, 111 
Lambs’ fry. io<« 

Lard (sec Fats), 107 
Pastry, for, 175 
Larder, 27 

Arrangement and equipment of, 27 
Economy in the (see Rechauffes), 
Supervision of, 27 [13 1 

Larding, 43. 127 
Bacon, 12S 

Method of (see Braising), 129 
Needle, 12S 

Lardoons, to cut and insert, 129 
Legupiin, 14 
Lemon, to crimp, 47 
Juice for pastry, 180 
Lentil cutlets, 262 
Soup, 50 
Lentils, 163. 164 

Lettuce, preparation for salad. 166 
Liaison, 43 

Proportions of ingredients for. 56 
Sauces, for, 66 
Soups, for, 55 


Liver, 106 

- and bacon, 123 

Lobster, bisque, 65 
Butter (see Coral), 95 
Choice of, 95 
Coral, 95 
Cutlets, 95 
Dressed, 95 
Mayonnaise, 96 
Spawn, 95 

Macedoine, 43 
Mackerel, to choose, 83 
Boiled, 87 

Grilled (see Grilled Fish), 93 
Marketing, 10 

Personal selection, 11 
Purchasing in bulk, 11 
Marinade, 43, 89, 133 
Marmite, 43 

Mayonnaise, to make, 75 
How to add oil, 75 
Mixer. 75 

Meal, hints on cooking a, 48 
Meat cookery, 108-130 

Underlying principles of, 10S 

-, methods of cooking, 109-130 

Baking, general directions for, 31- 
32 

Joint, a. 109-110 
Boiled, fresh and salt, 116 
Boiling, method of, 33. 34 
Boning, general directions for, 112 
Breast of veal, 113 
Leg of mutton, 112 
Loin, 113 
Shoulder, 113 
Braised veal, 129 
Braising, directions for, X27 
Carcases of animals cut up for, 9 s - 
107 

Beef, 9 s ... - , 

Choice and suitability of parts, 
9S-107 

Internal parts used for food. 
106 

Lamb, 103 
Mutton, 101 
Pork, 103 
Veal, 100 

Fibre of, construction of, 29 
Fried, 123 

Fillets of beef, 126 
Liver and bacon, 123 
Mutton cutlets, 123-125 
Frozen or chilled, to thaw, 109 
Good condition of, 107 
Gravies for, no 
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Meat—( contd.) 

Grilled, 1x4 

Accompaniments for, 114 
General directions for, 33. 1x4 
Kidneys, 115 
Steak or chop, 115 
Pickled, x 17 

Wet and dry pickle for, no 
Pies, 187-189 
R 6 chau£f 6 s of, 131 
Remove, taint from, to, 109 
Roast or baked, 109-X14 
Allowance of time for, in 
Approximate temperature of 
oven for, 44 
Beef. 110 

General directions for, 31, i °9 

Lamb, 111 

Mutton, in 

Pork, ixx 

Veal, 111 

Roasting in a stewpan, 113 
Steaming, 40-42, 118 
Stewed, remarks on, 119 
Stewing, method of. 35, 3 6 
Brown stew, 119 
White stew, 120 

Storage in larder of uncooked, 109 
Stuffed joints of. 1x2 
Success in cooking, 29 

- glaze, 52 

Meatless dishes, 260—262 

Food constituents necessary for,260 

- value of, 260 

Foods suitable for, 261 
How to build up recipes for, 262 
Preparation and cooking of, 261 
Menu, construction of the, 317-3* 8 
Meringue glaze (see Pastry), 180 
Meringues, 283 

Micro-organic growth in relation to 
food, 24 
Bacteria, 26 
Flies and dust, 26 
Molds, 24 

Water pollution and house pests, 27 
Yeasts, 25 
Milk. 208 
Boiled. 210 

Changes in, 210 
Buttermilk, 210 

Clotting and curdling of, 208—209 
Composition and food value of, 208 
Digestion of, 208 
Double saucepan for, 209 
Methods of preserving. 210 
Pasteurization of, 258 
Peptonized, 258 


Milk— (contd.) 

Separated, 210 
Skim, 210 
Sterilization of. 257 
Storage in the home of. 209 
Milk puddings, 210-214 
Addition of fat to. 211 
Baked rice, 212 
Cold shapes or moulds, 213 
Cornflour, 213 

Farinaceous ingredients and 
methods of cooking. 211 
Food value of, 210 
Junket, 213 
Semolina, 212 
Mince or hash, 133 
Mineral matter in food. 17 
Mirepoix, 43, 128 
Molds, 24 ... .. . 

Movements to combine ingredients, 45 

Beating. 45 

Cutting and folding in, 45 
Stirring, 45 
Mutton, 101-103 
Boiled, 1x6 
Broth. 57 . 5 8 
Cutlets— 

Fry and dish, to, 126 
Trim and prepare, to, 124 
Roast, xi 1 
Myosin, 14 

Nutrition, principles of, 13-23 
Day's food based on, 23 
Nuts, to blanch. 242 

Percentage of constituents in, 261 
Source of protein, as, 260 

Omelets, 224-228 

Additions and fillings for, 227 

Fish. 228 

Ingredients for, 225 
Kidney. 227 
Pan for, 224 

Prove or season, to. 224 (see 
also 205) 

Plain or savoury. 225 

Fry, to, shape and turn out, 

225-226 
Pufled, 228 
SoufH6, 228 
Sweet, 228 
Three classes of, 224 
Oysters, choice of, 9 <> 

Cook, to. 90 
Open, to, 96 
| Oyster patties, 97 
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Panada, 43 

Proportions for, 67, 132 
Pancakes— 

Batter for, 203 
Fry, to, 205 
Pan for, 205 
Panurette, 43, 89 
Paprika, 43 
Parsley, to chop, 47 

Dry, to, for garnish, 315 
Fry, to. 90 
Pastry—- 

Approximate temperature of oven 
for, 179 

Average proportions of ingredients, 
180 

Baking of, 178-9 

Cheese (see Cheese Cookery), 235 

Choux (see ficlairs), 284 

Cooling of, 179 

Fats used for making, 175 

Methods of addition to flour, 175 
Flaky, 190 

General directions for making, 176 
Mixing, 176 
Rolling out, 177 
Genoese (see Cakes), 282 
Glazing of, 179 
Leaves, how to cut out, 187 

Pufi, 101-193 

Uses for patties and vol-au-vents, 
192 

Raised pie crust, 190 

Methods of moulding and shap¬ 
ing, 200 

Reversible damper to oven for, 178 
Rough pufi, 185 

Cover, to, meat pies with, 185 
Short, how to use for, 180 
Flans of pastry, 184 
Jam pufis and turnovers, 184 
Open tarts and tartlets, 182, 

183 

Patties and pasties, 183 
Suet crust, 194 
Baked, 197 
Boil or steam, to, 195 
Line a basin with, to, 19.5 
Methods of covering contents of 
basin, 195 
Varieties of, 174 
Patties, chicken and ham, 193 
Fresh meat, of, 189 
Oyster. 97 
Patty cases, 192 
Fill, to, 192 

Make and bake, to. 192 
Pectose, 299 


Peptonized foods, 258-259 

Agents used in preparation of, 258 
Gruel, 259 

Milk, 259 

Rules for preparation of, 258 
Pheasant, roast, 153 ^ 

Brine for, 314 
Directions for making, 313 
General remarks on, 313 
Methods of covering, 314 
Spiced vinegar for, 315 
Storage of, 314 

Pies, beefsteak and kidney, 188 
Fruit, 1S1 

Meat, directions for making, 187- 
188 

Pork, 200 
Veal and ham, 189 
Raised, 201-202 
Pigs’ fry, 106 

Pistachio nuts, to blanch, 242 
Pork, choice of, 103-104 

Roast, hi ; 

Potatoes, 161-163 

Approximate percentage of chief 
constituents of, 155 
Baked, 163 
Boiled, 162 

Cooked in their jackets, 162-163 
Croquettes, 163 
General remarks on, 161 
Steamed, 162 

Straws, chips, and ribbons (see 
Grilled Meat). 116 
Roast, 163 

Roll or border, how to make, 124, 

125 

Pot-au-feu, 43 
Poultry— 

Average time required for roasting. 
153 

Bone, to. 144 
Choice of, 137 
Draw, to, 139 
General remarks on, 137 
Hanging of, 137 
Pluck and singe, to, 13S 
Stuff, to, 141 
Truss, to. 139-M 1 
Preser v ation of J oo^L. 297 ~ 3°3 
Home-preserved food, 297 
Methods of preserving food, 297 
Protein, 14, 20, 22 
Pulping of fruit, 309 
Pulse—- ' 

Food value and digestibility of. 
164 
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Pulse—( contd.) 

General uses of. 165 
Preparation and cooking of. 165 

Questionnaire, 323-339 


Rabbit, 146-148 

Choice and hanging of. 146 
Paunch, to. skin, and clean, 146,147 
Roast, to, 147 
Stufl, to. 147 

Truss, to, for boiling and roasting, 
147 

When seasonable, 146 
Raised pork pie, 200 

- veal and ham pie, 201—202 

Raising agents (see Cakes), 264 
Re-heated food, 131-136 

General directions for preparation 
of, 131-132 

Important branch of cookery. 131 
Relevi or remove, 318 
Rice for curry, to boil, 122 

- pudding, 212 

Rigor mortis, 30 
Rissole, 44 

Rissoles of cold meat, 134 
Roly-poly pudding, 197 
Rough puff pastry, 185 
Roux, 55. 65 
Royal custard, 220 


Salads, 165-169 

Dietetic value of. 165 
Dressings for, 167-168 
Ingredients of, 167 
French 167 
Mayonnaise, 74 
General remarks on, 165 
Green. 168 

Mixed, winter and summer, 168 
Salt meats, boiling of, 116 
Salmon, how to choose, 83 
Boil, to, 87 
Salpicon, 44 
Sauce-making. 66-: 

Sauc es— 

Allemande 71" 

Apple, 78 

Aspic mayonnaise, 76 
Bdarnaise, 73 
Bechamel, 70 
Bread, 78 
Brown (plain), 69 
Cause of lumps in. 68 
Chaudfroid, 77 
Classes of, 66 


Sauces— (contd.) 

Cornflour or arrowroot, 79 
Custard, 74 
Demi-glace, 73 
Espagnole, 71 
Four foundation, 70 
General remarks on. 66 
German egg. 74 
Hollandaise, 74 
Cheaper type, 74 
Jam and marmalade, 78 
Lemon, 78 
Mayonnaise, 74-76 
Melted butter, 79 
Mint. 76 
Piquante, 70 

Prevent skin forming on, to, 68 

Reduce, to, 68 

Re-heat, to. 68 

Roux for, 67 

Syrup, 78 

Tammying of. 72 

Tartare, 77 

Tomato, 77 

Use of Bain Marie for, 73 
Variations of simple white, 69 
Anchovy, 69 
Brain, 69 
Caper, 69 
Cheese,69 
Dutch. 69 
Egg, 69 
Fennel, 69 
Mustard, 69 
Onion, 69 
Parsley, 69 
Shrimp. 69 
Velout6, 71 
White (plain). 67 

Additions to and methods of ad¬ 
dition, 68 
Sausage rolls, 190 
Sautiing (see Frying), 37 
Savarin, 277 

Scones, mixtures for, 277 
Afternoon tea, 278 
Currant or sultana, 278 
Soda, 278 
Wholemeal, 278 

Seasoned flour (see Coatings for fish), 
88 

Seasoning and flavouring, 45 
Semolina pudding, 212 
Shallow fat frying. 37 
Sheep’s pluck, 106 
Sole au gratin, 92 
Sorbet, 318 
Soufflts, 228-233 
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Souffles—( contd .) 

Baked, 232 
Chocolate, baked, 233 
Dishes and cases for, 229 
Essentials to success in making, 230 
Fish, 231 

General remarks on, 228 
Methods of cooking, 229 
Panada for, 228 
Steamed, 231 

Preparation of tin for, 230 
To cook and to turn out, 231 
Underlying principles of making, 
229 

Vanilla. 232 
Veal, 231 
Soups, 53-65 
Artichoke, 60 
Classification of, 53 
Consomtnd, 56 

Essentials of well-prepared, 54 
Fish, 62 

Green pea purie, 60 

Item in daily diet and value of, 53 

Kidney, 61 

Liaisons, various, for, 55 
Addition of, 55 

Approximate proportions of. 56 
Lobster bisque. 65 
Mulligatawny, 63 
Mutton broth, 57 
Oxtail, 63 
Pea or lentil, 59 
Potato, 50 

Relative food value of clear and 
thick. 53 
Sieving of. 62 
Tapioca. 64 
White vegetable. 64 
Spices and condiments, iq 
S teak, various cuts of. 99 
Grilled, 115 
Kidney pie, and, 188 

- pudding, and, 196 

Steaming, method of cooking, 40-42 
Stuffing (see Forcemeats), 79 
Meat, ftf, 112 
Poultry 14^ „ 

Suet, 107 ' . 

Addition to milk puddings, 211 
How to chop, 194 
Pastry or crust, 104 
Uses of. 197-19S 

Pudding mixtures made with, 19S 
Average proportion of ingre¬ 
dients, 19S 

Typical recipe with variations, 
1 99 


Sulphur fumes, to sterilize jars with, 

3 X 3 . . 

Blanch fruit with, to, 305 

- vegetables with, to, 312 

Potting fruit pulp, for, 310 
Supper dishes, 317 

Hints for preparation of, 317 
Sweetbread, 106 
Stewed, 122 

Tammy cloth, 44 
Tammying sauces, 72 
ripef. 247-248 

Constituents of, 247 
Dietetic value of, 247 
Infusion of, 248 
Principle of making, 247 
Tepid water, proportions of cold and 
hot, 273 

Tinned foods, 298 
Toad-in-the-hole, 204 
Treacle or jam layer pudding, 197 
Tripe, varieties of, 107 
Turbot, 83, 87 
Turkeys, choice of, 138 
Stuff, to, 142 

Vanilla souffle, 232 
Veal, 100 

Braised, 129 
Choice of, 100, 101 
Ham pie, and, 189 

-, raised, and, 201 

- patties, and, 189 

Souffl6, 231 
Stuffed breast of, 113 
Vegetable cookery, 154-165 
Vegetables, aim in cooking, 157 
Approximate time for boiling, 
160 

Baking. 160 
Boiling. 159 
Bottling, 310-313 

General observations on, 310 
Green, 311 
White, 312 
Braising, 160 
Changes in cooking, 156 
Composition of, i 54.' x 55 
Conservative method of cooking, 
160 

Economies in use of, 161 
Frying. 160 

Gain of water in cooking. 156 
General remarks on, 154 

-directions for cooking, 158 

Importance of green vegetables, 156 
Methods of cooking. 157 
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Vegetables—( contd .) 

Preparation for cooking. 158 
Preserve colour of. to, 159 
Preserved (tinned or bottled), 165 
Purchase and choice of, 157 
Purie of. 161 
Steaming, 160 
Stewing, 160 
" Sweating " of, 160 
Value in diet and digestibility of, 
155 . 156 

Venison, hanging of. 151 
Vinaigrette (see Salad Dressings), 167 
Vinegar as raising agent, 264 
Spiced, for pickles, 315 
Vitamins, 17, 155, 170 
Soda destructive to, 156 
Vol-au-vent case, 193 

‘Water, a constituent of food. 13 
Source of supply to the body, 17 
Taken up by foods in cooking, 
261 

Use in the body of, 17 
Whey, 209 

Buttermilk, 257 


Whey— [contd.) 

Lemon, 257 
Wine, 257 

Whitebait, to fry, 90 
Whiting, fried, 90 
Souffl6. 231 
Whipping cream, 270 

- whites of eggs, 270 

Wholemeal flour, 173. 174 

Yeast and sugar, to cream, 273 
Composition of, 264 
Fermentative action of, 265 
Kinds ol, 265 
Proportion to flour, 265 
Yeasts (see micro-organic growth). 25 
Reproduction of cells, 25 
Yolk of egg— 

Glazing pastry, for, 179 
Mixing pastry, for. 181. 235 
Yolks of egg and sugar, to cream, 270 
Yorkshire pudding, 204 
- tea cake, 277 

Zest of lemons and oranges, 44 
Zymine powder, 258 





CONCERNING CAKE MAKING 

By Helen Jerome, M.C.A. 

First-class Diplomas, London and Paris (Cordon Bleu), formerly 
Staff Teacher of Cookery, Regent Street, Polytechnic, London 

A practical book on the art of cake-making. It describes the 
main principles of successful cake-making, and includes nearly 
400 fully-tested recipes. Interesting features are a collection of 
recipes for cakes peculiar to different English counties 12s. 6d. net. 

THE FINE ART OF COOKING 

By Helen Jerome, M.C.A. 

An authoritative book on the planning, preparation and serving 
of good-class dinners and luncheons. It is a complete guide to 
the finer details of the culinary art, intended for housewives. 

12s. 6d. net. 

THE ART OF PLAIN COOKING 

By Helen Jerome, M.C.A. 

A useful book for those who seek guidance in the cooking, gar¬ 
nishing. and serving of the less elaborate dishes. 15s. net. 


A GENERAL COOKERY BOOK 

By Beatrice Clay, M.B.E. 

Written to cover the requirements in Cookery of the Domestic 
Science Syllabus of various examining bodies for School Certifi¬ 
cate. 8s. 6d. 


MODERN HOUSECRAFT 

By E. G. McBrien and L. D. H. Stockham 

Provides a really practical guide to housecraft. The authors 
are highly qualified diplomas in Domestic Science and appreciate 
the needs of both the student and the housewife. 3s. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF LAUNDRY PRACTICE 

By Hylda M. Lancaster 

This comprehensive book contains all the information necessary 
for use as a textbook for laundrywork. It is well arranged and 
deals with the theoretical side of the subject. Invaluable to 
students and housewives. 6s. 


PITMAN 





